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INTRODUGTORY_VOLUME. 








HISTORY OF OPINION 


ON THE 


WRITINGS OF SHAKSPERE, 


CHAPTER I. 


| Tue rank as a writer which Shakspere took 
amongst his contemporaries is determined by a 


| few decided notices of him. These notices are 





as ample and as frequent as can be looked for in 
an age which had no critical records, and when 
writers, therefore, almost went out of their way 
to refer to their literary contemporaries, except 
_ for purposes of set compliment. 

The belief was implicitly adopted by Dryden 
_ and Rowe, that the reputation of Shakspere as 
a comic poet was distinctly recognised by Spenser 
in 1591. Shakspere’s great contemporary, in a 
poem, entided “ The Tears of the Muses,” 
originally published in that year, describes, in 
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the “Complaint” of Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, 
the state of the drama at the time in which he is 
writing :—~ 


*“ Where be the sweet delights of learning’s treasure, 
That wont with comic stock to beautify 
The painted theatres, and fill with pleasure 
The listeners’ cyes, and cars with melody ; 
In which I Jate was wont to reign as queen, 
And mask in mirth with graces well beseen ? 


QO! all is gone; and all that goodly glee, 
Which wont to be the glory of gay wits, 

Is lay’d a-bed, and nowhere now to see; 
And in her room unseemly Sorrow sits, 
With hollow brows and grissly countenance, 
Marring my joyous gentle dalliance, 


And him beside sits ugly Barbarism, 

And brutish Ignorance, yerept of late 

Out of dread darkness of the deep abysm, 

Where being bred, he light and heaven does hate; 
They in the minds of men now tyrannize, 

And the fair scene with rudeness foul disguise. 


All places they with folly have possess’d, 

And with vain toys the vulgar entertain ; 

But me have banished, with all the rest 

That whilom wont to wait upon my train, — 
Fine Counterfesance, and unhurtful Sport, 
Delight, and Laughter, deck’d in seemly sort.” 


Spenser was in England in 1590-1, and it is 
probable, that “The Tears of the Muses” was 
written in 1590, and that the poet described the 
prevailing state of the drama in London during 
the time of his visit. We have tolerable evidence 
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that the performances of the company at the 
Blackfriars Theatre, of which Shakspere was 
then a shareholder, were exceptions to the cha- 
racter of the general performances. But there 
were several other theatres in London. In some 
of these their licence to entertain the people was 
abused by the introduction of matters connected 
with religion and politics; so that, in 1589, Lord 
Burghley not only directed the Jord mayor to 
inquire what companies of players had offended, 
but a commission was appointed for the same 
purpose. How Shakspere’s company proceeded 
during this inquiry has been made out most 
clearly by the valuable document discovered at 
Bridgewater House by Mr. Collier, wherein they 
disclaim to have conducted themselves amiss. 

In this petition, Shakspere, a sharer in the 
theatre, but with others below him in the list, 
says, and they all say, that “they have never 
brought into their plays matters of state and 
religion.”’ The public mind in 1589.90, was 
furiously agitated by “‘ matters of state and 
religion.” A controversy was going.on which 
is now known as that of Martin Marprelate, in 
which the constitution and discipline of the 
church were most furiously attacked in a succes- 
sion of pamphlets ; and they were defended with 
equal violence and scurrility. Izaak Walton 
says,-—‘‘ There was not only one Martin Mar- 
prelate, but other venomous books daily printed 
and dispersed — books that were so absurd and 
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scurrilous, that the graver divines disdained them 
an answer.’ Walton adds, — ‘“‘ And yet these 
were grown into high esteem with the common 
people, till Tom Nashe appeared against them 
all, who was a man of a sharp wit, and the master 
of a scoffing, satirical, merry pen.’ Connected 
with this controversy, there was, subsequently, a 
more personal one between Nashe and Gabriel 
Harvey; but they were each engaged in the 
Marprelate dispute. Nashe was a writer for the 
theatre, and so was John Lyly, the author of one 
of the most remarkable pamphlets produced on 
this occasion, called “ Pap with a Hatchet.’ 
Harvey, it must be observed, was the intimate 
friend of Spenser; and in a jpamphlet which he 
dates from Trinity Hall, Novamber 5. 1589, he 
thus attacks the author of “Pap\with a Hatchet,” 
the more celebrated Euphuist, whom Sir Walter 
Scott’s novel has made familiar t us: — 

‘““T am threatened with a bable, and Martin 
menaced with a comedy —a fit \motion for a 
jester and a player to try what may be done by 
employment of his faculty. Bables gnd comedies 
are parlous fellows to decipher and& discourage 
men (that is the point) with their 








of countenance. Nay, if you shake t 
scabbard at me, I have done; and all ' 


betimes, for fear lest he be moved, or sore one 
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of his apes hired, to make a play of you, and 
then is your credit quite undone for ever and 
ever. Such is the public reputation of their 
plays. He must needs be discouraged whom 
they decipher. Better anger an hundred other 
than two such that have the stage at command- 
ment, and can furnish out vices and devils at 
their pleasure.” * 

We thus see that Harvey, the friend of Spenser, 
is threatened by one of those who “ have the 
stage at commandment” with having a play made 
of him. Such plays were made in 1589, and 
Nashe thus boasts of them in one of his tracts 
printed in 1589: —‘“ Methought Vetus Comedia 
began to prick him at London in the right vein, 
when he brought forth Divinity with a scratched 
face, holding of her heart as if she were sick, 
because Martin would have forced her ; but miss- 
ing of his purpose, he left the print of his nails 
upon her cheeks, and poisoned her with a vomit 
which he ministered unto her to make her cast 
up ber dignities.’’ Lyly, taking the same side, 
writes, — “ Would those comedies might be 
allowed to be played that are penned, and then 
I am sure he [Martin Marprelate] would be 
deciphered, and so perhaps discouraged.” Here 
are the very words which Harvey has repeated, 
—‘‘He must needs be discouraged whom they 
decipher.’ Harvey, in a subsequent passage of 


* Pierce’s “ Supererogation.” Reprinted in *“ Archai- 
ca,” p. 137. 
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the sarne tract, refers to this prostitution of the 
stage to party purposes in very striking words: 
— ‘The stately tragedy scorneth the trifling 
comedy, and the trifling comedy flouteth the new 
rufianism.” These circumstances appear to us 
very remarkable, with reference to the state of 
the drama about 1590; and we hope that we do 
hot attach any undue importance to them from 
the consideration that we were the first to point 
out their intimate relation with Spenser's “Tears 
of the Muses,” and the light which, as it appears 
to us, that poem thus viewed throws upon the 
dramatic career of Shakspere.* 

The four stanzas which we have quoted from 
Spenser are descriptive, as we think, of a period 
of the drama when it had emerged from the 
semi-barbarism by which it ‘was characterised ; 
“from the commencement of Shakspere’s boy- 
hood, till about the earliest date at which his 
removal to London can be possibly fixed.” t 
This description has nothing in common with 
those accounts of the drama which have reference 
to this “semi-barbarism.” Nor does the writer 
of it belong to the school which considered a 
violation of the unities of time and place as the 
great defect of the English theatre. Nor does 
he assert his preference of the classic school over 
the romantic, by objecting, as Sir Philip Sidney 
objects, that ‘“‘plays be neither right tragedies 

* Life of Shakspere in “ Store of Knowledge.” 
+ Edinburgh Review, vol. lxxi., p. 469. 
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nor right comedies, mingling kings and clowns,” 
There had been, according to Spenser, a state of 
the drama that would 


“ Fill with pleasure 
The listeners’ eyes, and cars with melody.” 


Can any comedy be named, if we assume that 
Shakspere had, in 1590, not written any, which 
could be celebrated -—and by the exquisite versi- 
fier of The “ Fairy Queen ”—for its “ melody?” 
Could any also be praised for 


‘¢ That goodly glee 
Which wont to be the glory of gay wits?” 


Could the plays before Shakspere be described by 
the most competent of judges—the most poetical 
mind of that age next to Shakspere—as abound. 
ing in 
“ Fine Counterfesance, and unhurtful Sport, 
Delight, and Laughter, deck’d in seemly sort?” 


We have not seen such a comedy, except some 
three or four of Shakspere’s, which could have 
existed before 1590; we do not believe there is 
such a comedy from any other pen. What, 
according to the “Complaint” of Thalia, has 
banished such comedy? ‘  Unseemly Sorrow,” 
it appears, has been fashionable;—not the pro- 
prieties of tragedy, but a Sorrow 


“ With hollow brows and grissly countenance; ”— 


the violent scenes of blood which were offered 
for the excitement of the multitude, before the 
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tragedy of real art was devised. But this state 
of the drama is shortly passed over. ‘There is 
something more defined. By the side of this 
false tragic, sit “ugly Barbarism and brutish 
Ignorance.” These are not the barbarism and 
ignorance of the old stage ; — they are 
“ Yerept of late 

Out of dread darkness of the deep abysm.” 
They “now tyrannise ;” they now ‘‘disguise” the 
fair scene “with rudeness.” This description was 
published in 1591; it was probably written in 
1590. The Muse of Tragedy, Melpomene, had - 
previously described the “ rueful spectacles ”’ of 
“the stage.” It was a stage which had no “ true 
tragedy.” But it had possessed 


“ Delight, and Laughter, deck’d in seemly sort,” 


Now “ the trifling comedy flouteth the new ruf- 
fianism.” ‘The words of Gabriel Harvey and 
Edmund Spenser agree in this. ‘The bravos that 
“have the stage at commandment can furnish out 
vices and devils at their pleasure,’ says Harvey. 
This describes the Vetus Comadia—the old 
comedy— of which Nashe boasts. Can there be 
any doubt that Spenser had this state of things in 
view when he denounced the 
, “ Ugly Barbarism, 
And brutish Jgnorance, ycrept of late 
Out of dread darkness of the deep absym?” 


He denounced it in common with his friend. 
Harvey, who, however he partook of the contro- 
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versial violence of his time, was a man of learn- 
ing and eloquence; and to whom, only three 
years before, he had addressed a sonnet of which 
the highest ming in the country might have been 
proud. 

But we must return to the “ Thalia.” The 
four stanzas which we have quoted are imme- 
diately followed by these four others :— 


s: All these, and all that else the comic stage 
With season’d wit and goodly pleasure grac’d, 
By which man’s life in his likest image 
Was limned forth, are wholly now defac’d ; 
And those sweet wits, which wont the like to frame. 
Are now despis’d, and made a Jaughing game. 


And he, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself and Truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter, under mimic shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late: 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 

Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 


Instead thereof scoffing Scurrility, * 
And scornful Folly, with Contempt, is crept, 
Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry, 
Without regard of due decorum kept; 
Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 
And doth the Learned’s task upon him take, 


But that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
_ Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 
Than so himself to mockery to sell.” 
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Here there is something even stronger than what 
has preceded it, in the direct allusion to the state 
of the stage in 1590. Comedy had ceased to be 
an exhibition of ‘seasoned wit,” and “goodly 
pleasure ;”’ it no longer showed “ man’s life in 
his likest image.” Instead thereof, there was 
“ Scurrility’’-—‘‘ scornful Folly’ —“‘ shameless 
Ribaldry ; ’’"—and “each idle wit’’ 


“ doth the Learned's task upon him take.” 


It was the task of ‘‘the Learned” to deal with 
the high subjects of religious controversy —the 
““matters of state and religion,” with which the 
stage had meddled. Harvey had previously said, 
in the tract quoted by us, it is “‘a godly motion, 
when interluders leave penning their pleasurable 
plays to become zealous ecclesiastical writers.” 
He calls Lyly more expressly, with reference to 
this meddling, “the foolmaster of the theatre.” 
In this state of things the acknowledged head of 
the comic stage was silent for a time: — 
“ Hr, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate, 


With kindly counter, under mimic shade, 
Our pleasant Witry, ah! is dead of late.” 


And the author of “ The Fairy Queen” adds, 


* But that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow, 
Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Which dare their follies forth so madly throw, 
Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 
Than so himself to mockery to sell.” 
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The love of personal abuse had driven out real 
comedy; and there was one who, for a brief 
season, had left the madness to take its course. 
We cannot doubt that 


‘¢ He, the man whom Nature self had made 
To mock herself, and Truth to imitate,” 


was William Shakspere. 

In 1592 was published a pamphict entitled 
‘“ Groat’s worth of Wit,” a posthumous tract of 
the dramatist Robert Greene. 

The entire pamphlet of Greene is, perhaps, 
one of the most extraordinary fragments of 
autobiography that the vanity or the repentance 
of a sinful man ever produced. The recital 
which he makes of his abandoned course of life 
involves _not only a confession of crimes and 
follies which were common to a very licentious 
age, but of particular and especial depravities, 
which even to mention argues as much shame- 
lessness as repentance. The portion, however, 
which relates to the subject before us stands 
alone, in conclusion, as a friendly warning out of 
his own terribleexample : — “ To those gentlemen, 
his quondam acquaintance, that spend their wits 
in making plays, R. G. wisheth a better exercise, 
and wisdom to prevent his extremities.” ‘To 
three of his quondam acquaintance the dying 
man addresses himself. To the first, supposed 
to be Marlowe — ‘‘ thou famous gracer of trage- 
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dians ’’ — he speaks in words as terrible as came 
from 


“ that warning voice, which he who saw 
Th’ Apocalypse heard cry in heav’n aloud.” 


In exhorting his friend to turn from atheism, he 
ran the risk of consigning him to the stake, for 
Francis Kett was burnt for his opinions only 
three years before Greene’s death. ‘That Mar- 
lowe resented this address to him, we have the 
testimony of Chettle the editor of Greene’s post- 
humous pamphlet. With his second friend, 
supposed to be Lodge, his plain speaking is much 
more tender: “Be advised, and get not many 
enemies by bitter words.” He addresses the 
third, supposed to be Peele, as one “driven as 
myself to extreme shifts; ”’ and he adds, “ thou 
art unworthy better hap sith thou dependest on 
so mean a stay.” What isthe stay? ‘ Making 
plays.” ‘The exhortation then proceeds to include 
the three * gentlemen, his quondam acquaintance 
that spend their wits in making plays.” — “ Basee 
minded men all three of you, if by my misery ye 
be not warned: for unto none of you, like me, 
sought those burs to cleave; those puppets, I” 
mean, that speak from our mouths; those antics 
garnished in our colours.” Up to this point the 
meaning is perfectly clear. The puppets, the 
antics, — by which names of course are meant 
the players, whom he held, and justly, to derive 
their chief importance from the labours of the 
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poet, in the words which they uttered and the 
colours with which they were garnished, — 
had once cleaved to him like burs. But a change 
had taken place: “Is it not strange that I, to 
whom they all have been beholding— is it not 
like that you, to whom they all have been behold- 
ing, shall, were ye in that case that I am now, 
be, both, of them at once forsaken?” This is 
a lamentable picture of one whose powers, wasted 
by dissipation and enfeebled by sickness, were no 
longer required by those to whom they had once 
been serviceable. As he was forsaken, so he 
holds that his friends will be forsaken. And 
chiefly for what reason? “Yes, trust them not: 
for there is an upstart crow, beautified with our 
feathers, that, with his tiger’s heart wrapped in 
a player's hide, supposes he is as well able to 
bombast out a blank-verse as the best of you: 
and, being an absolute Johannes factotum, is in 
hisown conceit the only Shake-scene in a country.” 
There can be no doubt that Shakspere was here 
pointed at; that the starving man spoke with 
exceeding bitterness of the successful author ; 
that he affected to despise him as a player ; that, 
if ‘ beautified with our feathers” had a stronger 
meaning than “ garnished with our colours,” it 
conveyed a vague charge of borrowing from other 
poets ; and that he, Greene, parodied a line from 
‘The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of York,” 
which we hold to be Shakspere’s performance ; 
and which does not differ, in any very material 
B 
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degree from the third part of Henry VI. Greene 
proceeds to exhort his friends ‘‘ to be employed 
in more profitable courses,” — ‘‘ Let these apes 
imitate your past excellence, and never more 
acquaint them with your admired inventions.” — 
Seek you better masters.’’ It is perfectly clear 
that these words refer only to the players gene- 
rally ; and, possibly, to the particular company 
of which Shakspere was a member. As such, and 
such only, must he take his share in the names 
which Greene applies to them, of “ apes,” — 
‘rude grooms,” — “buckram gentlemen,” — 
‘* peasants,” — and “ painted monsters.” It has 
been held that Greene intended to accuse Shaks- 
pere of robbing him of the profits of his labour, 
by new-modelling a work originally produced by 
him. We shall notice this matter in another 
place. It is sufficient here to mention, that 
the editor of the posthumous attack apologised 
to the “ upstart crow: ’”’— ‘‘ I am as sorry as if 
the original fault had been my fault, because 
myself hath seen his demeanour no less civil than 
he excellent in the quality he professes: besides, 
divers of worship have reported his uprightness 
of dealing, which argues his honesty, and” his 
facetious grace in writing, that approves his art,” 
This apology was not written by Chettle at some 
distant period ; it came out in the same year 
with the pamphlet which contained the insult, 

There was an indistinct echo of Greene's com- 
plaint, by some “ R. B.” in 1594: — 
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“Greene gave the ground to all who wrote upon hin: 
Nay, more; the men that so eclips’d his fame 
Purloin’d his plumes,——can they deny the same?” 


We believe that never yet any great author 
appeared in the world who was not reputed, in 
the onset of his career, to be a plagiarist ; or any 
great literary performance produced by one whose 
reputation had to be made, that was not held to 
be written by some one else than the man who 
did write it: there was some one behind the 
curtain —- some mysterious assistant — whose 
possible existence was a consolation to the envi- 
ous and malignant. 

The passages in Spenser's ‘‘ Tears of the 
Muses,” and Greene’s “ Groat’s worth of Wit,” 
which it is morally impossible to apply to any 
other man than Shakspere, are still only indirect 
evidence of the opinion which was formed of him 
when he was yet a very young writer. But a 
few years later we encounter the most direct 
testimony to his pre-eminence. He it was that, 
in 1598, was assigned his rank, not by any vague 
and doubtful compliment, not with any ignorance 
of what had been achieved by other men ancient 
and modern, but by the learned discrimination 
of a scholar; and that rank was with Homer, 
Hesiod, Euripides, /Eschylus, Sophocles, Pindar, 
Phocylides, and Aristophanes amongst the Greeks ; 
Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Silius-Italicus, Lucan, Lu- 
cretius, Ausonius, and Claudian amongst the 
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Latins ; and Sidney, Spenser, Daniel, Drayton, 
Warner, Marlowe, and Chapman amongst the 
English. According to the same authority, it 
was ‘in mellifluous and honey-tongued Shak- 
spere”’ that ‘‘ the sweet witty soul of Ovid lives.” 
This praise was applied to his Venus and Adonis, 
and other poems. But, for his dramas, he is 
raised above every native contemporary and pre- 
decessor: ‘ As Plautus and Seneca are accounted 
the best for Comedy and Tragedy among the 
Latins ; so Shakspere among the English is the 
most excellent in both kinds for the stage.” These 
are extracts with which many of our readers must 
be familiar. They are from ‘“ The Wits’ Com- 
monwealth” of Francis Meres, ‘* Master of Arts 
of both Universities ;” a book largely circulated, 
and mentioned with applause by contemporary 
writers. The author delivers not these sentences 
as his own peculiar opinion ; he speaks unhe- 
sitatingly, as of a fact admitting no doubt, that 
Shakspere, among the English, is the most ex- 
cellent for Comedy and Tragedy. Does any one 
of the other “excellent” dramatic writers of that 
day rise up to dispute the assertion, galling, per- 
haps, to the self-love of some amongst them ? 
Not a voice is heard to tell Francis Meres that 
he has overstated the public opinion of the su- 
premacy of Shakspere. Thomas Heywood, one 
of this illustrious band, speaks of Meres as an 
approved good scholar ; and says that his account 
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of authors is learnedly done.* Heywood him- 
self, indeed, in lines written long after Shakspere’s 
death, mentions him in stronger terms of praise 
than he applies to any of his contemporaries.t 
Lastly, Meres, after other comparisons of Shak- 
spere with the great writers of antiquity and of 
his own time, has these words, which nothing 
but a complete reliance upon the received opinion 
of his day could have warranted him in applying 
to any living man: “As Epius Stolo said that 
the Muses would speak with Plautus’ tongue, if 
they would speak Latin ; so I say that the Muses 
would speak with Shakspere’s fine filed phrase, 
if they would speak English.” 

Of the popularity of Shakspere in his own day, 
the external evidence, such as it is, is more de- 
cisive than the testimony of any contemporary 
writer. He was at one and the same time the 
favourite of the people and of the Court. There 
is no record whatever known to exist of the public 
performances of Shakspere’s plays at his own 
theatres. Had such an account existed of the re- 


* « Here I might take fit opportunity to reckon up 
all our English writers, and compare them with the 
Greek, French, Italian, and Latin poets, not only in 
their pastoral, historical, elegiacal, and heroical poems, 
but in their tragical and comical subjects, but it was my 
chance to happen on the like, learnedly done by an ap- 
proved good scholar, in a book called ‘ Wits’ Common- 
wealth,’ to which treatise I wholly refer you, returning 
to our present subject.”—— Apology for Actors, 1612. 

+ Hierarchy of Blessed Angels, 1635. 
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ceipts at the Blackfriars and the Globe as Hens- 
lowe kept for his company, we should have known 
something precise of that popularity which was 
so extensive as to make the innkeeper of Bos- 
worth, “full of ale and history,” derive his 
knowledge from the stage of Shakspere : — 


‘For when he would have said, King Richard died, 
And call’d, A horse, a horse! he Burbage cried.” * 


But the facts connected with the original publi- 
cation of Shakspere’s plays sufficiently prove how 
eagerly they were for the most part received by 
the readers of the drama. From 1597 to 1600, 
ten of these plays were published from authentic 
copies, undoubtedly with the consent of the au- 
thor. The system of publication did not commence 
before 1597 ; and, with four exceptions, it was 
not continued beyond 1600. Of these plays there 
were published, before the appearance of the col- 
lected edition of 1623, four editions of Richard II, 
six of The First Part of Henry 1V., six of Rich- 
ard II]., four of Romeo and Juliet, six of Ham- 
let, besides repeated editions of the plays which 
were surreptitiously published— the maimed and 
imperfect copies described by the editors of the 
first folio. Of the thirty-six plays contained in 
the folio of 1623, only one-half was published, 
whether genuine or piratical, in the author’s life- 
time; and it is by no means improbable that 
many of those which were originally published 


Bishop Corbet, who died in 1635. 
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with his concurrence were not permitted to be 
reprinted, because such publication might be con- 
sidered injurious to the great theatrical property 
with which he was connected. But the constant 
demand for some of the plays is an evidence of 
their popularity which cannot be mistaken; and 
is decisive as to the people’s admiration of Shak- 
spere. As for that of the Court, the testimony, 
imperfect as it is, is entirely conclusive : — 


“ Sweet Swan of Avon! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames 
That so did take Eliza and our James,” 


is no vague homage from Jonson to the memory 
of his ‘beloved friend ;”’ but the record of a 
fact. The accounts of the revels at Court, be- 
tween the years 1588 and 1604, the most in- 
teresting period in the career of Shakspere, have 
not been discovered in the depositories for such 
papers. We have, indeed, memoranda of pay- 
ments to her Majesty’s players during this period, 
but nothing definite as to the plays represented. 
We know not what “so did take Eliza;” but 
we are left in no doubt as to the attractions for 
“ our James.” It appears from the Revels Book 
that, from Hallowmas-day, 1604, to the following 
Shrove Tuesday, there were thirteen plays per- 
formed before the King, eight of which were 
Shakspere’s, namely — Othello, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Measure for Measure, The Comedy 
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of Errors, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Henry V., and 
The Merchant of Venice twice, that being “ again 
commanded by the King’s Majesty.” Not one 
of these, with the possible exception of Measure 
for Measure, was recommended by its novelty. 
The series of the same accounts is broken from 
1605 to 1611; and then from Hallowmas-night 
to Shrove Tuesday, which appears to have been 
the theatrical season of the Court, six different 
companies of players contribute to the amuse- 
ments of Whitehall and Greenwich by the per- 
formance of twelve plays. Of five which are 
performed by the King’s players, two are by 
Shakspere, The Tempest, and The Winter’s Tale. 
If the records were more perfect, this proof of 
the admiration of Shakspere in the highest circle 
would, no doubt, be more conclusive. As it is, 
it is sufficient to support this general argument.* 

During the life of Shakspere his surpassing 
popularity appears to have provoked no expression 
of envy from his contemporaries, no attempt to 
show that his reputation was built upon an un- 
solid foundation. Some of the later commenta~ 
tors upon Shakspere, however, took infinite. pains 
to prove that Jonson had ridiculed him during 
his life, and disparaged him after his death. 
Every one knows Fuller’s delightful picture of 
the convivial exercises in mental strength between 
Jonson and Shakspere :——‘‘ Many were the wit- 


* « Extracts from the Accounts of the Revels at Court,” 
by Peter Cunningham. 
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combats between Shakspere and Ben Jonson. I 
behold them like a Spanish great galleon and an 
English man-of-war. Master Jonson, like the for- 
mer, was built far higher in learning, solid but slow 
in his performances ; Shakspere, like the latter, 
less in bulk, but lighter in sailing, could turn 
with all tides, tack about, and take advantage of 
ali winds by the quickness of his wit and inven- 
tion.” Few would imagine that a passage such 
sb this should have been produced to prove that 
phere was a quarrel between Jonson and Shak- 
pere ; that the wit-combats of these intellectual 
eladiators were the consequence of their habitual 
enmity. By. the same perverse misinterpretation 
have the commentators sought to prove that, when 
Jonson, in his prologues, put forth his own theory 
of dramatic art, he meant to satirize the prin- 
ciples upon which Shakspere worked. It is held 
that in the prologue to “ Every Man in his Hu- 
mour,” acted in 1598 at Shakspere’s own the- 
atre, Jonson especially ridicules the historical 
plays of Henry VI. and Richard II]. :— 


“ With three rusty swords, 
And help of some few foot and half-foot words, 
Fight over York and Lancaster’s long jars, 
And in the tiring-house bring wounds to scars.” 





There is in another author a similar ridicule, and 
stronger, of the inadequacy of the stage to present 
a battle to the senses : — 


‘© We shall much disgrace—— 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
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Right ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous — 
The name of Agincourt.” 

But Shakspere himself was the author of this 
passage ; and he was thus the satirist of himself, 
as much as Jonson was his satirist, when he 
compared, in his prologue, the comedy of man- 
ners with the historical and romantic drama which 
had then such attractions for the people. Shak- 
spere’s Chorus to Henry V., from which we have 
made the last extract, was written the year after 
the performance of Jonson’s play. We recognise 
in it a candid admission of the good sense of 
Jonson, which at once shows that Shakspere was 
the last to feel the criticism as a personal attack. 
Nothing, in truth, can be more absurd than the 
attempts to show, from supposed allusions in 
Jonson, that he was an habitual detractor of 
Shakspere. The reader will find these “ proofs 
of Jonson’s malignity ” brought forward, and 
dismissed with the contempt that they deserve, 
in a paper appended to Gifford’s ‘“* Memoir of 
Jonson.” The same acute critic had the merit 
of pointing out a passage in Jonson’s “ Poetaster,” 
which, he says, “is as undoubtedly true of Shak- 
spere as if it were pointedly written to describe 
him.’ He further says, “It is evident that 
throughout the whole of this drama Jonson main- 
tains a constant allusion to himself and his con- 
temporaries,’’ and that, consequently, the lines 
in question were intended for Shakspere : — 
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‘© That which he hath writ 
Is with such judgment labour’d and distill’d 
Through all the needful uses of our lives, 
That, could a man remember but his lines, 
He should not touch at any serious point, 
But he might breathe his spirit out of him. 
His learning savours not the school-like gloss 
That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name; 
Nor any long or far-fetch’d circumstance 
Wrapp’d in the curious general’ties of art; 
But a direct and analytic sum 
Of all the worth and first effects of art. 
And for his poesy, *tis so ramm’d with life, 
That it shall gather strength of life, with being, 
And live hereafter more admir’d than now.” * 


The private opinion of Jonson with regard to 
Shakspere would not be so much a reflection of 
the popular judgment as that of the critical few 
who would apply the tests of ancient art, not only 
to the art of Shakspere, but to the art of that 
great body of writers who had founded the En- 
glish drama upon a broader foundation than the 
precepts of Aristotle. The art of Jonson was 
opposed to the art of Shakspere. He satisfied 
the few, but the many rejected him. There is 
a poem on Jonson’s “ Sejanus,” which shows 
- how his learned harangues— paraphrases for the 
most part of the ancient writers-— were received 
by the English people : — 


* The Poetaster, Act v. Scene 1. 
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‘“ When in the Globe’s fair ring, our world’s best stage, 
I saw Sejanus, set with that rich foil, 
I look’d the author should have borne the spoil 
Of conquest from the writers of the age: 
But when I view’d the people’s beastly rage, 
Bent to confound thy grave and learned toil, 
That cost thee so much sweat, and so much oil, 
My indignation I could hardly assuage.” 


It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
Jonson, in his free conversations with Drummond 
of Hawthornden, in January, 1619, should say 
that ‘“ Shakspere wanted art.” When Jonson 
said this he was in no Jaudatory mood. .Drum- 
mond heads his record of the conversation thus : 
“‘ His censure of the English poets was this.” 
Censure is here, of course, put for opinion ; 
although Jonson’s opinions are by no means 
favourable to any one of whom he speaks. 
Spenser’s stanzas pleased him not, or his matter ; 
Sir John Harrington’s “Ariosto,’ under all trans- 
lations, was the worst ; Abraham France was a 
fool ; Sidney did not keep a decorum in making 
every one speak as well as himself; Shakspere 
wanted art. And so, during two centuries, a 
mob of critics have caught up the word, and 
with the most knowing winks, and the most 
profound courtesies to each other's sagacity, have 
they echoed —“ Shakspere wanted art.” But a 
cunning interpolator, who knew the temper of 
the critics, the anonymous editor of Cibber’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” took the “ heads of a con- 
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versation ”’ between Jonson and Drummond, pre- 
fixed to Drummond's works in 1711, and be- 
stowed a few finishing touches upon them, after 
his own fashion. And thus, to the great joy 
of the denouncers of anachronisms, and other 
Shaksperean absurdities, as they are pleased to 
call them, we have read as follows for a hundred 
years: —“‘ He said, Shakspere wanted Art, and 
sometimes Sense ; for, in one of his plays, he 
brought in a number of men, saying they had 
suffered shipwrack in Bohemia, where is no sea 
near by 100 miles.” Jonson, indeed, makes the 
observation upon the shipwreck in Bohemia, but 
without any comment upon it. It is found in 
another part of Drummond’s record, quite sepa- 
rate from ‘‘ Shakspere wanted art;” a casual 
remark, side by side with Jonson’s gossip about 
Sidney’s pimpled face and Raleigh’s plagiaries. 
It was probably mentioned by Jonson as an 
illustration of some principle upon which Shak-. 
spere worked ; and in the same way “ Shakspere 
wanted art’’ was in all likelihood explained by 
him, in producing instances of the mode in 
which Shakspere's art differed from his (Jon- 
son’s) art. It is impossible to receive Jonson’s 
words as any support of the absurd opinion so 
long propagated that Shakspere worked without 
labour and without method. Jonson’s own tes- 
timony, delivered five years after the conversation 
with Drummond, offers the most direct evidence 
against such a construction of his expression : — 
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*¢ Yet must I not give Nature all: thy art, 
My gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part. 
For though the poet’s matter Nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion: and that he 
Who casts to write a living line must sweat 
(Such as thine are), and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil: turn the same 
(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame; 
Or, for the laurel, he may gain a scorn, — 
For a good poet’s made as well as born; 
And such wert thou.” 


There can be no difficulty in understanding Jon« 
son’s dispraise of Shakspere, small as it was, 
when we look at the different characters of the 
two men. In his “ Discoveries,” written in his 
last years, there is the following passage :—* I 
remember, the players have often mentioned it 
as an honour to Shakspere, that in his writing, 
whatsoever he penned, he never blotted out a 
line. My answer hath been, Would he had 
blotted a thousand. Which they thought a 
malevolent speech. I had not told posterity 
this, but for their ignorance, who chose that cir- 
cumstance to commend their friend by wherein 
he most faulted ; and to justify mine own candotr: 
for I loved the man, and do honour his memory, 
on this side idolatry, as much as any. He was, 
indeed, honest, and of an open and free nature ; 
had an excellent phantasy, brave notions, and 
gentle expressions ; wherein he flowed with that 
facility, that sometimes it was necessary he 
should be stopped: Sufflaminandus erat, as Aue 
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gustus said of Haterius. His wit was in his own 
power ; would the rule of it had been so too.” 
The players had said, in their preface to the 
first folio —‘* His mind and hand went together ; 
and what he thought he uttered with that easiness 
that we have scarce received from him a blot in 
his papers.” Jonson, no doubt, alludes to this 
assertion. But we are not, therefore, to under- 
stand that Shakspere took no’ pains in perfecting 
what, according to the notion of his editors, he 
delivered with such easiness. The differences 
between the earlier and the later copies of some 
of his plays show, as we have repeatedly pointed 
out, the unremitting care and the exquisite 
judgment with which he revised his productions. 
The expression ‘‘ without a blot” might, never- 
theless, be perfectly true ; and the fact, no doubt, 
impressed upon the minds of Heminge and 
Condell what they were desirous to impress upon 
others, that Shakspere was a writer of unequalled 
facility“ as he was a happy imitator of nature, 
he was a most gentle expresser of it.” Jonson 
received this evidence of facility as a reproof to 
his own laborious mode of composition. He felt 
proud, and wisely so, of the commendations of 
his admirers, that his works cost him much sweat 
and much toil ; and when the players told him 
that Shakspere never blotted out a line, he had 
his self-satisfied retort, ““ Would he had blotted 
a thousand.” But this carelessness, as it appeared 
to Jonson,— this exuberant facility, as the 
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players thought, — was in itself no proof that 
Shakspere did not elaborate his works with the 
nicest care. The same thing was said of Fletcher 
as of him. Humphrey Moseley, the publisher of 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s works in 1647, says— 
“Whatever I have seen of Mr. Fletcher’s own 
hand is free from interlining, and his friends 
affirm he,never writ any one thing twice.” But 
the stationer does not put this forth as any proof 
of carelessness, for he most judiciously adds, 
“Tt seems he had that rare felicity to prepare 
and perfect all first in his own brain, to shape 
and attire his notions, to add or lop off before he 
committed one word to writing, and never touched 
pen till all was to stand as firm and immutable 
as if engraven in brass or marble.” This is the 
way, we believe, in which all works of great 
originality are built up. If Shakspere blotted 
not a line, it was because he wrote not till he 
had laid the foundations, and formed the plan, 
and conceived the ornaments, of his wondrous 
edifices. The execution of the work was then 
an easy thing ; and the facility was the beautiful 
result of the previous labour. 

But if Jonson expressed himself a little petu- 
lantly, and perhaps inconsiderately, about the 
boast of the players, surely nothing can be nobler 
than the hearty tribute which he pays to the 
memory of Shakspere :—‘‘ I loved the man, and 
do honour his memory, on this side idolatry, as 
much as any.” Unquestionably this is language 
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which shows that the memory of Shakspere was 
cherished by others even to idolatry ; so that 
Jonson absolutcly adopts an apologetical tone in 
venturing an observation which can scarcely be 
considered disparaging —“he flowed with that 
facility, that sometimes it was necessary he should 
be stopped.” It was the facility that excited 
Jonson’s critical comparison of Shakspere with 
himself; and it was in the same way that, when 
he wrote his noble verses ‘‘ ‘lo the Memory of 
my Beloved Mr. William Shakespeare and what 
he hath left us,” he could not avoid drawing 2 
comparison between his own profound scholar- 
ship and Shakspere’s practical learning :— 


“Tf I thought my judgment were of years, 
I should commit thee surely with thy peers, 
And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 
And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I will not seek 
For names: but call forth thund’ring Eschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 
Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, 
To live again, to hear thy buskin tread, 
And shake a stage: or, when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the comparison 
Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Nature herself was proud of his designs, 
And joy’d to wear the dressing of his lines! 
Which were so richly spun, and woven so f° 
As, since, she will vouchsafe no other wit. 

C 
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The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes, 

Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not please; 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 

As they were not of Nature's family.” 


The interpretation of this passage is certainly 
not difficult. Its general sense is expressed by 
Gifford: — “ Jonson not only sets Shakspeare 
above his contemporaries, but above the ancients 
whose works himself idolized, and of whose 
genuine merits he was perhaps a more competent 
judge than any scholar of his age.” * The whole 
passage was unquestionably meant for praise, 
whatever opinion might be implied in it as to 
Shakspere’s learning. Looking to the whole 
construction and tendency of the passage, it may 
even be doubted whether Jonson intended to 
express a direct opinion as to Shakspere’s philolo- 
gical attainments. If we paraphrase the passage 
according to the common notion, it reads thus: — 
And although you knew little Latin and less 
Greek, ta honour thee out of Latin and Greek I 
will not seek for names. According to this con- 
struction, the poet ought to have written, because 
‘“*thou hadst small Latin,” &c. But without 
any violence the passage may be read thus :— 
And although thou hadst in thy writings few 
images derived from Latin, and fewer from Greek 
authors, I will not thence (on that account) seek 
for names to honour thee, but call forth thun- 


Jonson’s Works, vol. viii. p. 333. 
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dering Zschylus, &c. It is perfectly clear that 
Jonson meant to say, and not disparagingly, that 
Shakspere was not an imitator. Immediately 
after the mention of Aristophanes, Terence, and 
Plautus, he adds, 


“ Yet must I not give Nature all.” 


The same tone of commendation was taken in 
Shakspere’s time by other writers. Digges says 
that he neither borrows from the Greeks, imitates 
the Latins, nor translates from vulgar languages. 
Drayton has these lines :— 


“’ Shakespeare, thou hadst as smooth a comic vein, 
Fitting the sock, and in thy natural brain 
As strong conception, and as clear a rage, 
As any one that traffick’d with the stage.” * 


To argue from such passages that the writers 
meant to reproach Shakspere as an ignorant or 
even as an unlearned man, in the common sense 
of the word, was an absurdity that was not fully 
propounded to the world till the discovery of Dr. 
Farmer, that, because translations existed from 
Latin, Italian, and French authors in the time 
of Shakspere, he was incapable of consulting the 
originals. This profound logician closes his 
judicial sentence with the following memorable 


* Farmer, the most insolent of the race of piddling 
black-letter bibliographers, has the profligacy not to 
quote these lines, but to say, * Drayton, the countryman 
and acquaintance of Shakspere, determines his excellence 
to the natural brain only.” 
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words, which have become the true faith of the 
antiquarian critics up to this hour :—‘“ He re- 
membered perhaps enough of his schoolboy 
Jearning to put the Hig, hag, hog, into the mouth 
of Sir Hugh Evans; and might pick up in the 
writers of the time, or the course of his conver- 
sation, a familiar phrase or two of French or 
Italian.” = There is, however, a contemporary 
testimony to the acquirements of Shakspere which 
is of somewhat higher value than the assertions 
of any master “of all such reading as was never 
read "—of one, himself a true poet, who holds 
that all Shakspere’s excellences were his freehold, 
but that his cunning brain improved his natural 
gifts :— 


« This and much more which cannot be express’d 
But by himself, his tongue and his own breast, 
Was Shakespeare’s freehold, which his cunning brain 
Improav’d by favour of the ninefold train. 
The buskin'd Muse, the Comic Queen, the grand 
And louder tone of Clio; nimble hand, 
And nimbler foot, of the melodious pair; 
The silver-voiced Lady; the most fair 
Calliope, whose speaking silence daunts, 
And she whose praise the heavenly body chants; — 
These jointly woo'd him, envying one another, 
(Obey’d by all as spouse, but lov’d as brother, ) 
And wrought a curious robe of sable grave, 
Fresh green, and pleasant yellow, red most brave, 
And constant blue, rich purple, guiltless white, 
The lowly russet, and the scarlet bright; 
Branch’d and embroider’d like the painted spring, 
Each leaf match'd with a flower, and each string 
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Of golden wire, each line of silk; there run 
Italian works whose thread the sisters spun; 

And there did sing, or seem to sing, the choice 
Birds of a foreign note and various voice. 

Here hangs a mossy rock; there plays a fair 

But chiding fountain purled: not the air, 

Nor clouds, nor thunder, but were living drawn, 
Not out of common tiffany or lawn, 

But fine materials, which the Muses know, 

And only know the countries where they grow. ”* 


But if the passage which we have previously 
quoted from “‘ The Poetaster”” be, as Gifford so 
plausibly imagined, intended for Shakspere, it is 
decisive as to Jonson’s own opinion of his great 
friend’s acquirements: it is the opinion of every 
man, now, who is not a slave to the authority of 
the smallest minds that ever undertook to measure 
the vast poetical region of Shakspere with their 
little tape, inch by inch: — 

“ His learning savours not the school-like gloss 


That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name.” 


The verses of Jonson, prefixed to the folio of 
1623, conclude with these remarkable lines : — 


“ Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage, 

Or influence, chide, or cheer, the drooping stage ; 

Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d like 
night, 

And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light.” 


* Commendatory Verses, “ On Worthy Master Shaks- 
pere and his Poems,” by I, M. S, 
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From 1616, the year of Shakspere’s death, to 
1623, the date of the first edition of his collected 
works, Jonson himself had written nothing for 
the stage. Beaumont had died the year before 
Shakspere ; but Fletcher alone was sustaining 
the high reputation which he had won with his 
accomplished associate. Massinger had been 
in London from 1606, known certainly to have 
written in conjunction with other dramatists 
before the period of Shakspere’s death, and, 
without doubt, assisting to fill the void which he 
had left, for“ The Bondman” appears in the 
list of the Master of the Revels in 1623. The 
indefatigable Thomas Heywood was a writer for 
the stage from the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century to the suppression of the theatres. 
Webster was a poet of Shakspere’s own theatre, 
immediately after his death, and a ere: cha- 
racter in “ The Duchess of Malfi” was played by 
Burbage. Rowley produced some oak his best 
works at the same period. Chapman had not 
ceased to write. Ford was known as a rising 
poet. Many others were there of genius and 
learning who at this particular time were 
struggling for the honours of the drama, and 
some with great success. And yet Jonson does 
not hesitate to say, that since the death of Shak- 
spere the stage mourns like night. Leonard 
Digges, writing at the date of the “publication of 
the folio, says of Shakspere's dramas,— 
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‘* Happy verse, thou shalt be sung and heard, 
When hungry quills shall be such honour barr'd, 
Then vanish, upstart writers to each stage, 

You needy poetasters of this age!” 


This man speaks authoritatively, because he 
speaks the public voice. But it is not with the 
poetasters only that he compares the popularity 
of Shakspere ; he tells us that the players of the 
Globe live by him dead; and that prime judg- 
ments, rich veins, 


“ have far’d 
The worst with this deceased man compar‘d; ” 


and he then proceeds to exhibit the precise cha- 
racter of the popular admiration of Shakspere :— 


* So have I seen, when Cassar would appear, 

And on the stage at half-sword parley were 

Brutus and Cassius, O, how the audience 

Were ravish’d! with what wonder they went thence! 

When, some new day, they would not brook a line 

Of tedious, though well-labour’d, Catiline; 

Sejanus too wus irksome: they priz’d more 

‘ Honest’ Iago, or the jealous Moor, 

And though the Fox and subtle Alchymist, 

Long intermitted, could not long be miss’d, 

Though these have sham’d all th’ ancients, and might 
raise 

Thcir author’s merit with a crown of bays, 

Yet these sometimes, even at a friend’s desire 

Acted, have scarce defray’d the sea-coal fire. 

And door-keepers: when, let but Falstaff come, 

Hal, Poins, the rest, —you scarce shall have a room, 

All is so pester'd: Let but Beatrice 

And Benedict be seen, lo! in a trice 
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The cockpit, galleries, boxes, all are full, 

To hear Malvolio, that cross-garter'd gull. 

Brief, there is nothing in his wit-fraught book, 

Whose sound we would not hear, on whose worth look: 
Like old-coin'’d gold, whose lines in every page 

Shall pass true current to succeeding age.” 


We have said enough, we think, to show how 
inconsiderate is the assertion, that Shakspere’s 
‘* pre-eminence was not acknowledged by his con- 
temporaries.” Should this fact, however, be 
still thought to be a matter of opinion, we will 
place the opinion of a real critic, not the less 
sound for being an enthusiastic admirer, against 
this echo of the babble of the cold and arrogant 
school of criticism that still has its disciples and 
its imitators: ‘ Clothed in radiant armour, and 
authorised by titles sure and manifold as a poet, 
Shakspere came forward to demand the throne of 
fame, as the dramatic poet of England. is 
ercellences compelled even his coutemporaries to 
seat him on that throne, although there were 
giants in those days contending for the same 
honour.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


** SHAKESPEAR was not so much esteemed, even 
during his life, as we commonly suppose ; and 


Coleridge’s “ Literary Remains,” vol. ii. p. 58. 
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after his retirement from the stage he was all but 
forgotten.’ So we read in an authority too 
mighty to enter upon evidence. The oblivion 
after his retirement and death is the true pendant 
to the neglect during his life. When did the 
oblivion begin? It could scarcely have existed 
when, in, 1623, an expensive folio volume of 
many hundred pages was published, without 
regard to the risk of such an undertaking — and 
it was a risk, indeed, if the author had been 
neglected and was forgotten. But the editors of 
the volume do not ask timidly for support of these 
neglected and forgotten works. They say to the 
teadcr, “Though you be a magistrate of wit, 
and sit on the stage at Blackfriars or the Cockpit, 
to arraign plays daily, know these plays have had 
their trial already, and stood out all appeals.”’ 
Did the oblivion continue when, in 1632, a second 
edition of this large work was brought out ? 
There was one man, certainly —a young and 
ardent scholar — who was not amongst the 
oblivious. John Milton was twenty-four years 
of age when these verses were published : — 


“An EPITAPH ON THE ADMIRABLE Dramatic Port 
W. SHAKESPEARE. 


“ What need my Shakespeare for his honour’d bones 
The labour of an age in piled stones, 
Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 
Under a star-ypointing pyramid ? 


* Life of Shakspere in “ Lardner's Cyclopadia,” 
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Dear son of memoryy great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such dull witness of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a Jasting monument. 

For whilst to th’ shame of slow endeavouring art 
- Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 

Hath from the Icaves of thy unvalued book 

Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 

Then thou, our fancy of herself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving, 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish to dic.” 


The author of these lines could not have known 
the works of the “admirable dramatic poet,” 
while that poet was in life; but sixteen years 
after his death he was the dear son of memory, 
the great heir of fame ; his bones were honoured, 
his relics were hallowed, his works were a last- 
ing monument, his book was priceless, his lines 
were oracular, Delphic. Is this oblivion? But 
it may be said that Milton was a young enthusiast, 
one who saw farther than the million; that the 
public opinion of a writer (and we are not talking 
of his positive excellence, apart from opinion) 
must be sought for in the voice of the people, or 
at any rate in that of the leaders of the people. 
HIow are we to arrive at the knowledge of this 
expression? We can only know, incidentally, 
that an author was a favourite, either of a king 
or of acobbler. We know that Shakspere was the 
favourite of a king, in these times of his oblivion. 
A distinguished writer says, “The Prince of 
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Wales had learned to appreciate Shakspere, not 
originally from reading him, but from witnessing 
the court representations of his plays at Whitehall. 
Afterwards we know that he made Shakspere his 
closet companion, for he was reproached with 
doing so by Milton.” * The concluding words 
are founded upon a mistake of the passage in 
Milton. Charles is not reproached with reading 
Shakspere. The great republican does not con- 
demn the king for having made the dramatic 
poet the closet companion of his solitudes; but, 
speaking of the dramatic poet as a well-known 
author with whom the king was familiar, he cites 
out of him a passage to show that pious words 
might be found in the mouth of a tyrant. The 
passage not only proves the familiarity of Charles 
with Shakspere, but it evidences also Milton’s 
familiarity ; and, what is of more importance, the 
familiarity even of those stern and ascetic men to 
whom Milton was peculiarly addressing his 
opinions. The passage of the “ Iconoclastes”’ is 
as follows: ‘‘ Andronicus Comnenus, the Byzan- 
tine emperor, though a most cruel tyrant, is 
reported by Nicetas to have been a constant 
reader of Saint Paul's epistles; and by continual 
study had so incorporated the phrase and style of 
that transcendent apostle into all his familiar 
letters, that the imitation seemed to vie with the 
original. Yet this availed not to deceive the 


*Mr. De Quincey’s “Life of Shakespeare” in the 
** Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
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people of that empire, who, notwithstanding his 
saint's vizard tore him to pieces for his tyranny. 
From stories of this nature, both ancient and 
modern, which abound, the poets also, and some 
English, have been in this point so mindful of 
decorum as to put never more pious words in 
the mouth of any person than of a tyrant. I 
shall not instance an abstruse author, wherein the 
king might be less conversant, but one whom we 
well know was the closet companion of these his soli- 
tudes, William Shakespeare, who introduces the 
person of Richard the Third, speaking in as high 
a strain of piety and mortification as is uttered in 
any passage of this book *, and sometimes to the 
sane sense and purpose with some words in this 
place: ‘1 intended,’ saith he, ‘not only to 
oblige my friends, but my enemies.”’ The like 
saith Richard, Act 1., Scene 1, — 

‘I do not know that Englishman alive 

With whom my soul is any jot at odds, 

More than the infant that is born to-night ; 

I thank my God for my humility.’ 
Other stuff of this sort may be read throughout 
the whole tragedy, wherein the poet used not 
much licence in departing from the truth of 
history, which delivers him a deep dissembler, 
not of his affections only, but of religion.” It 
was a traditionary blunder, which Warton 
received and transmitted to his successors, that 


* Milton here refers to the first section of the “ Eikon 
Basilike.”’ 
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Milton reproached Charles with reading Shak- 
spere, and thus inferred that Shakspere was no 
proper closet companion. The passage has wholly 
the contrary tendency ; and he who thinks other- 
wise may just as well think that the phrase “ other 
stuff of this sort” is also used disparagingly. | 
A few ycars before — that is in 1645 — Milton 
had offered another testimony to Shakspere in 
his “ L’ Allegro,” then published : — 
“ Then to the well-trod stage anon, 

If Jonson’s learned sock be on, 

Or sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 

Warble his native wood-notes wild.” 
Milton was not afraid to publish these lines, even 
after the suppression of the theatres by his own 
political party. That he went along with them 
in their extreme polemical opinions it is impos: 
sible to believe ; but he would nevertheless be 
careful not to mention, in connexion with the 
stage, names of any doubtful eminence. He was 
not ashamed to say that the learning of Jonson, 
the nature of Shakspere, had for him attractions, 
though the stage was proscribed. This contrast 
of the distinguishing qualitics of the two men is 
held to be one amongst the many proofs of Shak- 
spere’s want of learning; as if it was not abso- 
Intely essential to the whole spirit and conception 
of the passage that the learning of Jonson, thus 
pointed out as his leading quality, should be con- 
trasted with the higher quality of Shakspere — 
that quality which was assigned him as the 
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greatest praise by his immediate contemporaries 
—his nature. No one can doubt of Milton’s 
affection for Shakspere, and of his courage in 
avowing that affection, living as he was in the 
heat of party opinion which was hostile to all 
such excellence. We have simply ‘ Jonson's 
learned sock;” but the ‘native wood-notes 
wild’ of Shakspere are associated with the most 
endearing expressions. He is ‘sweetest Shake- 
spear,” he is ‘* Fancy’s child.” In his later 
years, after a life of contention and heavy respon- 
sibility, Milton still clung to his early delights. 
The ‘*‘ Theatrum Poetarum,’”? which bears the 
name of his nephew Edward Phillips, is held to 
have received many touches from Milton’s pen.* 
At any rate it is natural that it should represent 
Milton’s opinions. It is not alone what is here 
said of Shakspere, but of Shakspere in comparison 
with the other great dramatic poets of his age, that 
is important. Take a few examples : — 

“ Bengamin Jonson, the most learned, judi- 
cious, and correct, generally so accounted, of our 
English comedians, and the more to be admired 
for being so, for that neither the height of natural 
parts, for he was no Shakespear, nor the cost of 
extraordinary education, for he is reported but a 
bricklayer’s son, but his own proper industry and 
_ addiction to books, advanced him to this perfec- 
tion: in three of his comedies, namely, ‘ The 

* The “ Theatrum Poetarum” was published in 1675, 
the year after Milton’s death, 
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Fox,’ ‘ Alchymist,’ and ‘Silent Woman,’ he 
may be compared, in the judgment of learned 
men, for decorum, language, and well humouring 
of the parts, as well with the chief of the ancient 
Greek and Latin comedians as the prime of 
modern Italians, who have been judged the best 
of Europe for a happy vein in comedies, nor is 
his ‘ Bartholomew Fair’ much short of them ; as 
for his other comedies, ‘ Cynthia’s Revels,’ ‘ Poet- 
aster,” and the rest, let the name of Ben Jonson 
protect them against whoever shall think fit to 
be severe in censure against them: the truth is, 
his tragedies ‘ Sejanus’ and ‘ Catiline’ scem to 
have in them more of an artificial and inflate 
than of a pathetical and naturally tragic height.” 

** CHRISTOPHER Marnowsg, a kind of second 
Shakespear (whose contemporary he was), not 
only because like him he rose from an actor to be 
a maker of plays, though inferior both in fame and 
ruerit ; but also because, in his begun poem of 
‘ Hero and Leander,’ he seems to have a resem- 
blance of that clean and unsophisticated wit which 
is natural to that incomparable poet.” 

“‘Grorae CuapMaN, a poetical writer, flourish- 
ing in the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King 
James, in that repute both for his translations of 
‘Homer’ and ¢ Hesiod,’ and what he wrote of his 
Own proper genius, that he is thought not the 
meanest of English poets of that time, and par- 
ticularly for his dramatic writings.” 

“‘Joun FLEeTcHER, one of the happy triumvirate 
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(the other two being Jonson and Shakespear) of 
the chief dramatic poets of our nation in the last 
foregoing age, among whom there might be said 
to be asymmetry of perfection, while each excelled 
in his peculiar way: Ben Jonson, in his elaborate 
pains and knowledge of authors ; Shakespear, in 
his pure vein of wit, and natural poesy height ; 
Fletcher, in a courtly elegance and genteel fami- 
liarity of style, and withal a wit and invention so 
overfiowing, that the luxuriant branches thereof 
were frequently thought convenient to be lopped 
off by his almost incomparable companion Francis 
Beaumont.” 

“ Winttiam Suanespear, the glory of the En- 
glish stage; whose nativity atStratford-upon-Avon 
is the highest honour that town can boast of: from 
an actor of tragedies and comedies, he became a 
maker; and suchamaker, that, though some others 
may perhaps pretend toa more exact decorum and 
economy, especially in tragedy, never any expressed 
a more lofty and tragic height, never any repre- 
sented nature more purely to the life; and where 
the polishments of art are most wanting, as pro- 
bably his learning was not extraordinary, he 
pleaseth with a certain wild and native elegance ; 
and in all his writings hath an unvulgar style, as 
well in his ‘Venus and Adonis,’ his ‘Rape of Lu- 
crece, and other various poems, as in his dra~- 
matics.” 

Half a century had elapsed, when these critical 
opinions were published, from the time when Ben 
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Jonson had apostrophized Shakspere as ‘ soul of 
the age.” Whatever qualification we may here 
find in the praise of Shakspere, it is unquestion- 
able that the critic sets him above all his contem- 
poraries. Benjamin Jonson was “ learned, judi- 
cious, and correct,” but ‘‘ he was no Shakespear.”’ 
Marlowe was “a kind of a second Shakespear ;” 
and his preatest praise is, that ‘“he seems to have 
a resemblance of that clean and unsophisticated 
wit which is natural to that incomparable poet.” 
Chapman is “not the meanest” of his time. 
Fletcher is “one of the happy triumvirate, the 
other two being Jonson and Shakespear ;” but the 
peculiar excellence of each is discriminated in a 
way which leaves no doubt as to which the critic 
meant to hold superior. But there are no mea- 
sured words applied to the character of Shakspere. 
He is “ the glory of the English stage”——‘ never 
auy expressed a more lofty and tragic height, 
never any represented nature more purely to the 
life.” We can understand what a pupil of 
Milton, bred up in his school of severe study 
and imitation of the ancients, meant, when he 
says, ‘‘ Where the polishments of art are most 
wanting, as probably his learning was not ex- 
traordinary, he pleases with a certain wild and 
native elezance.”” Here is no accusation that 
the learning was wholly absent; and that this 
absence produced the cominon effects of want 
of cultivation. Shakspere, “in all his writings, 
hath an unvulgar style.” In the preface to 
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this valuable little book—which preface is a 
composition cloquent enough to have been writ- 
ten by Milton himself—there is a passage which 
is worthy of special observation in connection 
with what we have already quoted: ‘If it were 
once brought to a strict scrunity, who are the 
right, genuine, and true-born poets, I fear me our 
number would fall short, and there are many that 
have a fame deservedly for what they have writ, 
even in poetry itself, who if they came to the test, 
I question how well they would endure to hold 
open their eagle eyes against the sun: wit, inge- | 
nuity, and learning in verse, even elegancy itself, | 
though that comes nearest, are one thing, true 
native poetry is another; in which there is a 
certain air and spirit, which perhaps the most 
learned and judicious in other arts do not per- 
fectly apprehend, much less is it attainable by any 
study or industry ; nay, though all the laws of 
heroic poem, all the laws of tragedy were exactly 
observed, yet still this tous entregent, this poetic 
energy, if I may so call it, would be required to 
give life to all the rest, which shines through 
the roughest, most unpolished and antiquated 
language, and may haply be wanting in the 
most polite and reformed. Let us observe Spen- 
ser, with all his rusty obsolete words, with all 
his rough-hewn clouterly verses; yet take him 
throughout, and we shall find in him a graceful 
and poetic majesty: in like manner, Shakespear, 
in spite of all his unfiled expressions, his rambling 
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and indigested fancies, the laughter of the critical, 
yet must be confessed a poet above many that go 
beyond him in literature some degrees.” Taking 
the whole passage in connection, and looking also 
at the school of art in which the critic was bred, 
it is impossible to receive this opinion as regards 
Shakspere in any other light than as one of cn- 
thusiastic admiration. It is important to note the 
period in which this admiration was publicly ex- 
pressed. It was fifteen years aftcr the Restoration 
of Charles II., when we had a new school of poetry 
and criticism in England ; when the theatres were 
in a palmy state as far as regarded courtly and 
public encouragement, + The natural association 
of these opinions with those of Milton’s youth 
has led us to leap over the interval which elapsed 
between the close of the Shaksperean drama and 
the rise of the French school. We desired to show 
the continuity of opinion in Milton, and in Mil- 
ton's disciples, that had prevailed for forty years ; 
during a large portion of which civil war and po- 
lemical strife had well nigh banished poetry and 
the sister arts from England ; and dramatic poetry, 
especially, was proscribed by a blind fanaticism, 
wholly and irredeemably, without discrimination 
between its elevating and its debasing influence 
upon the public morals. Milton himself had left 
*‘a calm and pleasing solitariness, fed with cheer- 
fuland confident thoughts, to embark in a troubled 
sea of noises and hoarse disputes.” Let us retrace 
our steps, and glance a little at the prelude to this 
period. 
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In 1633 was published the celebrated “‘ Histrio- 
Mastix, the Player’s Scourge,’’ of William Prynne. 
In the epistle dedicatory to the benchers of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, he says, that about seven years before 
he had set down all the play-condemning passages 
which he recollected in the Fathers and other 
authors, and that he had since enlarged the in- 
tended bulk of this discourse, ‘‘ because I saw the 
number of players, play-books, play-haunters, and 
play-houses still increasing, there being above forty 
thousand play-books printed within these two 
years, as stationers inform me.” In his address 
to the Christian reader he has a distinct allusion 
to the popularity of Shakspere’s collected works : 
«Some play-books since I first undertook this sub- 
ject are grown from quarto into folio, which yet 
bear so good a price and sale, that I cannot but 
with grief relate it, they are now new printed in 
far better paper than most octavo or quarto bibles, 
which hardly find such vent as they.” The two 
folio editions of Shakspere are the only play-books 
grown from quarto to folio to which the zealous 
puritan can allude, with the exception of Jonson’s 
own edition of his plays, completed in 1631 ; those 
of Beaumont and Fletcher were not collected till 
1647. The very fact of the publication of the two 
first folios of Shakspere is a proof of his popularity 
with general readers. ‘They were not exclusively 
the studies of the scholar, such as Milton, or of the 
play-haunters whom Prynne denounces. A letter 
in the Bodleian Library, written by a Dr. James, 
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about this period, testifies how generally they 
were read: ‘“* A young gentle lady of your 
acquaintance, having read the works of Shakspere, 
made me this question,” &c.* When the London 
theatres were provided with novelties in such 
abundance that, according to Prynne, “ one 
study was scarce able to hold the new play-books,” 
the plays of Shakspere were still in such demand 
for the purposes of the stage, that his successors 
in the theatrical property of the Globe and 
Blackfriars found it their interest to preserve the 
monopoly of their performance (which they had 
so long enjoyed), by a handsome gratuity to 
the Master of the Revels. There is this entry 
in the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, in 1627: 
‘* Received from Mr. Weming, in their company's 
name, to forbid the playing of Shakespeare's plays 
to the Red Bull Company, five pounds.” The 
people clearly had not yet forgotten the “ delight 
and wonder of the stage.” Fletcher, Massinger, 
Shirley, were newer favourites; but the people 
could not forget Shakspere. Neither was he 
forgotten by the great. In the very year of the 
publication of Prynne’s book — when St. James’s 
and Whitehall were brilliant with the splendid 
revelries of an elegant court, and the queen her- 
self took part in the masques and pageantries, — 
the indecent allusion to which cost Prynne his 
ears —the name of Shakspere was as familiar 


* See Mr. Halliwell’s * Character of Falstaff,” p. 19. 
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to the royal circle as in the days of James. 
From the seventeenth of November to the sixth 
of January, there were eight performances at 
St. James’s and Whitehall, three of which were 
plays of Shakspere: namely, Richard III, 
Taming of the Shrew, and Cymbeline ; and Sir 
Henry “Herbert records of the last, ‘ well liked 
by the king.”* These office accounts have great 
lacune ; but, wherever we find them during the 
reign of Charles, there we find a record of the 
admiration of Shakspere. 

Dryden lived near enough to the times of 
Charles I. to be good evidence as to the judgment 
which the higher circles formed of Shakspere ; 
after the Restoration he was intimate with men 
who had moved in those circles. His ‘“ Essay 
on Dramatic Poesy,” which was first printed in 
1668, contains the following passage, which has 
been often cited. Dryden is speaking in his 
own person, in an imaginary conversation in 
which the Earl of Dorset bears a part: “To 
begin, then, with Shakspeare. He was the man 
who of al] modern, and perhaps ancient poets, 
had the largest and most comprehensive soul. 
All the images of nature were still present to him, 
and he drew them not laboriously, but luckily : 
when he describes anything, you more than see 
it, you feel it too. Those who accuse him to have 
wanted learning give him the greater commenda- 


* See Malone’s “ Historical Account of the English 
Stage.” 
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tion: he was naturally learned ; he needed not 
the spectacles of books to read nature ; he looked 
inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he 
is everywhere alike ; were he so, I should do him 
injury to compare him with the greatest of man- 
kind. He is many times flat, insipid, his comic 


wit degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling 
into bombast. But he is always great when some 
great occasion is presented to him; no man can 
say he ever had a fit subject for his wit, and did 
not then raise himself as high above the rest of 
poets, 


Quantum Ienta solent inter viburna cupressi. 





The consideration of this made Mr. Hales of Eton 
say, that there was ‘‘no subject of which any poet 
ever writ, but he would produce it much better 
done in Shakspeare ; and, however others are now 
generally preferred before him, yet the age wherein 
he lived, which had contemporaries with him, 
Fletcher and Jonson, never equalled them to him 
in their esteem : and in the last king’s court, when 
Ben’s reputation was at highest, Sir John Suck- 
ling, and with him the greater part of the courtiers, 
set our Shakspeare far above him.” No testimony 
can be more positive than this, that the two 
greatest contemporaries of Shakspere never 
equalled him in the public estimation during his 
own time ; and that in the succeeding period of 
Charles I., when the reputation of Jonson was 
at the highest, Suckling, one of the wittiest and 
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sprightliest of men, and the greater part of the 
courtiers set Shakspere far above him. But it was 
not the gay alone, according to Dryden, who thus 
reverenced Shakspere. He tells us what was the 
opinion of ‘“‘ Mr. Hales of Eton.” John Hales, a 
Fellow of Eton, is known as the “ learned” Hales, 
and the ‘ever-memorable” Hales ; and of him, 
Aubrey says, ‘© When the ccurt was at Windsor 
the Jearned courtiers much delighted in his com- 
pany.” His opinion of Shakspere is given with 
more particularity by Gildon, in an Essay ad- 
dressed to Dryden in 1694, in which he appeals 
to Dryden himself as the relator of the anecdote. 
It is not because Gildon is satirized in ‘“‘ The 
Dunciad ” that his veracity is to be questioned : * 
— ‘ But to give the world some satisfaction that 
Shakspeare has had as great veneration paid his 
excellence by men of unquestioned parts as this 
T now express for him, I shall give some account 
of what I have heard from your mouth, Sir, 
about the noble triumph he gained over all the 
ancients, by the judgment of the ablest critics of 
that time. The matter of fact, if my memory 
fail me not, was this. Mr. Hales of Eton 
affirmed, that he would show all the poets of an- 
tiquity outdone by Shakspeare, in all the topics 
and common places made use of in poetry. The 
enemies of Shakspeare would by no means yield 
him so much excellence; so that it came to a 


* See Gifford's “‘ Memoirs of Jonson,” p. cclx, 
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resclution of a trial of skill upon that subject. 
The place agreed on for the dispute was Mr. 
Hales’s chamber at Eton. <A great many books 
were sent down by the enemies of this poet ; and 
on the appointed day my Lord Falkland, Sir 
John Suckling, and all the persons of quality 
that had wit and learning, and interested them- 
selves in the quarrel, met there; and upon a 
thorough disquisition of the point, the judges 
chosen by agreement out of this learned and 
ingenious assembly, unanimously gave the pre- 
ference to Shakspeare, and the Greek and Roman 
poets were adjudged to veil at least their glory 
in that to the English hero.” 

From the death of Shakspere to the shutting 
up of the theatres in 1642, a period is embraced 
of twenty-six years. We have seen the pro- 
digious activity in the production of novelties 
which existed ten years before the suppression 
of the theatres. There is too much season to 
know that the stage has acquired a more licentious 
tone after Shakspere’s time; and although the 
puritans were over-zealous in their indiscriminating 
violence against all theatrical performances, there 
is just cause to believe that the senses of the 
people were stimulated by excitements of plot 
and character, mingled with profane and licentious 
language, much more than in the days when 
Shakspere rested for his attractions on a large 
exhibition of natural passion and true wit; and 
when he produced play after play, history, comedy, 
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tragedy — “‘ works truly excellent and capable of 
enlarging the understanding, warming and puri- 
fying the heart, and placing in the centre of the 
whole being the germs of noble and manlike 
actions.’® The nation was much divided then, 
as it was long afterwards, between the followers 
of extreme opinions in morals— the over-strict 
on one hand, the wholly careless on the other. 
Prynne tells us that, upon his first arrival in 
London, he had “ heard and seen in four several 
plays, to which the pressing importunity of some 
ill acquaintance drew me whiles I was yet a 
novice, such wickedness, such lewdness, as then 
made my penitent heart to loathe, my conscience 
to abhor, all stage-plays ever since.”” Prynne 
left Oxford and came to London after 1620. 
Fletcher was then the living idol of the theatre ; 
and any one who is acquainted with his plays, 
full of genius as they are, must admit that Prynne 
had too much cause for his disgust. In the office- 
book of Sir Henry Herbert, in 1633, we find the 
following curious entry: ‘ The comedy called 
‘The Young Admiral,’ being free from oaths, 
profaneness, or obsceneness, hath given me much 
delight and satisfaction in the reading, and may 
serve for a pattern to other poets.” The play 
was Shirley’s. But six months after there is a 
still more curious entry in the same book : ‘ ‘This 
morning, being the 9th of January, 1633, [1684] 


Coleridge. 
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the king was pleased to call me into his with- 
drawing chamber to the window, where he went 
over all that I had crossed in Davenant’s play- 
book, and, allowing of faith and slight to be as- 
severations only and no oaths, marked them to 
stand, and some other few things, but in the 
greater part allowed of my reformations. This 
was done upon a complaint of Mr. Endymion 
Porter’s, in December. The king is pleased to 
take faith, death, slight, for asseverations, and no 
oaths, to which I do humbly submit as my master’s 
judgment; but under favour conceive them to be 
oaths, and enter them here, to declare my opinion 
and submission.” But it was not the striking 
out of the asseveration, or even of the oaths, which 
could purify the plays of that period. Their 
principal demoralizing power consisted in their 
false representationsof human character and actions. 
Take for example “the frightful contrasts,” as 
they have justly been called, between the women 
of Beaumont and Fletcher and those of Shakspere. 
He kept at all times in the high road of life. He 
*‘has no innocent adulteries, no interesting incests, 
no virtuous vice; he never renders that amiable 
which religion and reason alike teach us to detest, 
or clothes impurity in the garb of virtue, like 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the Kotzebues of the 
day.” * Butthisvery truth and purity of Shakspere 
must have greatly diminished his attractions, 


* Coleridge’s “ Literary Remains,” vol. if. p. 79. 
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amidst a crowd who wrote upon opposite principles. 
Nothing but the unequalled strength of his artis- 
tical power could have preserved the unbroken 
continuance of his supremacy. 

And this leads us to the consideration of an- 
other cause why the popular admiration of him 
would have been diminished and interrupted 
within a very few years after his death, and cer- 
tainly long before the suppression of the theatres, 
if his excellences had not so completely triurnphed 
over every impediment to his enduring popular 
fame. His plays were to a certain extent mixed 
up with the reputation of the actors by whom 
they were originally represented. In that curious 
play “The Return from Parnassus,” which was 
acted by the students in St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1606, and which was clearly written 
by an academical person inclined to satirize the 
popular poets and players of his day, Kempe is 
thus made to address two scholars who want 
lessons in the histrionic art: ‘‘ Be merry, my 
lads ; you have happened upon the most excellent 
vocation in the world for money; they come 
north and south to bring it to our playhouse ; 
and for honours, who of more report than Dick 
Burbage and Will Kempe? He is not counted 
a gentleman that knows not Dick Burbage and 
Will Kempe: there's not a country wench that 
can dance Sellenger’s Round, but can talk of Dick 
Burbage and Will Kempe.” Here we have a 
testimony to the wide-spread popularity of two 
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of the original representatives of Shakspere’s 
clowns and herces. Kempe died before Shaks- 
pere; Burbage within three years after him. 
Burbage is almost identified with some of Shaks- 
pere’s greatest characters, and especially with 
Richard IL1.; and yet the attraction of the great 
tragic plays died not with Burbage. Before the 
suppression of the theatres this actor had his 
immediate successors ; and during the eighteen 
years in which the theatres were closed, the 
original hits and points of the Richards, and 
Hamlets, and Macbeths, and Lears, were dili- 
gently recorded ; and immediately after the Resto- 
ration actors again arose, ambitious to realize the 
mighty conceptions of the great master of the 
dramatic art. During the period when the thea- 
tres were shut, the readers of plays would still 
be numerous, and they probably would be most 
found among the younger men who had a vivid 
recollection of the representations of the successors 
of Shakspere. We can understand what the 
later taste was, by the mode in which Shirley, in 
his preface to the collated edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, in 1647, speaks of these writers: 
—‘ Whom but to mention is to throw a cloud 
upon all former names, and benight posterity ; 
this book being, without flattery, the greatest 
monument of the ecene that time and humanity 
have produced, and must live, not only the crown 
_ and sole reputation of our own, but the stain of 
| all other nations and languages ; for it may be 
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boldly averred, not one indiscretion hath branded 
this paper in all the lines, this being the authen- 
tic wit that made Blackfriars an academy, where 
the three hours’ spectacle, while Beaumont and 
Fletcher were presented, was usually of more 
advantage to the hopeful young heir, than a 
costly, dangerous, foreign travel, with the assists 
ance of a governing monsieur or signor to boot ; 
and it cannot be denied but that the young spirits 
of the time, whose birth and quality made them 
impatient of the sourer ways of education, have 
from the attentive hearing these pieces, got 
ground in point of wit and carriage of the most 
severely employed students, while these recrea- 
tions were digested into rules, and the very plea- 
sure did edify. How many passable discoursing 
dining wits stand yet in good credit, upon the 
bare stock of two or three of these single scenes!” 
This is a low estimate of the power and capacity 
of the drama; and one which is a sufficient evi- 
dence of a declining taste amongst those who 
were perforce contented with reading plays during 
the silence of the stage. From “the greatest 
monument of the scene that time and humanity 
have produced,” was to be learned what was of 
more advantage ‘‘than a costly, dangerous, 
foreign travel.’ Hence were to be acquired 
“wit and carriage,” and “dining wits stand yet 
in good credit” by passing off the repartees of 
these dramatists as their own. Shirley knew the 
character of those whom he addressed in this pre- 
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face. In the contentions of that tragical age few 
of the serious thinkers would open a play-book 
at all. To the gay cavaliers, Beaumont and 
Fletcher would perhaps be more welcome than 
Shakspere ; and Shirley tells us the grounds upon 
which they were to be admired. ut assuredly 
this is not oblivion of Shakspere. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tur theatres were thrown open at the Restora- 
tion. Malone, in his “ Historical Account of the 
English Stage,” informs us, that “in the latter 
end of the year 10659, some months before the 
restoration of King Charles I]., the theatres, 
which had been suppressed during the usurpation, 
began to revive, and several plays were performed 
at the Red Bull in St. John’s Street, in that and 
the following years, before the return of the 
King.” He then adds, that in June, 1660, 
three companies seem to have been formed, 
including that of the Red Bull; and he enters 
into a history of the contests between the Master 
of the Revels, and Killigrew and Davenant, who 
had received a patent from the king for the 
“ exchusive performance of dramatic entertainments. 
It is scarcely necessary for us to pursue the 
details of this contest, which, as is well known, 
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terminated in the permanent establishment of two 
theatres only in London. Malone has ransacked 
the very irregular series of papers connected with 
the office of Sir Henry Herbert, who appears to 
have kept an eye upon theatrical performances 
with a view to demanding his fees if he should 
be supported by the higher powers. From these, 
and other sources, such as the List of Downes, 
the prompter of the principal plays acted by 
Killigrew’s company, Malone infers, that ‘‘ such 
was the lamentable taste of those times that the 
plays of Fletcher, Jonson, and Shirley were much 
oftener exhibited than those of Shakspere.”” The 
plays acted by this company, as he collects from 
these documents, were Henry IV., Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Othello, and Julius Cesar. At 
Davenant’s theatre, which boasted of the great 
actor Betterton, we learn from Malone, that the 
plays performed were Pericles, Macbeth, ‘The 
Tempest, Lear, Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, 
Henry VIII, Twelfth Night, Taming of the 
Shrew, Henry V. Malone does not do justice to 
the value of his own documents, for, when he 
gives us one list, he points out that there are only 
three plays of Shakspere——‘‘a melancholy proof” 
of his decline ; and at another list he shakes his 
head, reciting “‘ the following plays of Shakspeare, 
and these only.” Now it appears to us that, if 
any proof were wanting of the wonderful hold 
which Shakspere had taken of the English mind, 
under circumstances the most adverse to his con- 
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tinued popularity, it would be found in these im- 
perfect lists, which do not extend over more than 
eight or nine years. Here are absolutely fourteen 
plays of Shakspere revived—for that is the phrase 
—in an age which was prolific of its own authors, 
adapting themselves to a new school of courtly 
taste. All the indirect testimony, however 
meagre, exhibits the enduring popularity of Shak- 
spere, Killigrew’s new theatre in Drury Lane 
is opened with Henry IV. Within a few months 
after the Restoration, when heading and hanging 
are going forward, Pepys relates that he went to 
see Othello. In 1661, he is attracted by Romeo 
and Juliet; and, in 1662, we have an entry in 
his diary, with his famous criticism: ‘To the 
King’s Theatre, where we saw Midsummer's 
Night’s Dream, which I had never seen before, 
nor shall ever again, for it is the most insipid 
ridiculous play that ever I saw in my life.” 
Here, upon unquestionable authority, we have a 
fifteenth play added to the fourteen previously 
cited. But why need we search amongst such 
chance entries for evidence of the reputation of 
Shakspere immediately after the Restoration ? 
Those who talk of Shakspere as emerging some 
century ago into celebrity after having fallen into 
neglect for a lengthened period ; those who flip- 
pantly affirm, that “the preface of Pope was 
the first thing that procured general admiration 
for his works,” are singularly ignorant of the 
ecommonest passages of literary history. ‘To the 
E 
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vague and random assertions and assumptions, 
whether old or new, about the neglect into which 
Shakspere had fallen as a popular dramatist, may 
be opposed the most distinct testimony of one, 
especially, who was a most accurate and minute 
chronicler of the public taste. Colley Cibber, 
who himself became an actor, in 1690, in the one 
privileged company of London of which Better- 
ton was the head—a company formed out of the 
united strength of the two companies which had 
been established at the Restoration — describes 
the state of the stage at the period of the first 
revival of dramatic performances: “ Besides their 
being thorough masters of their art, these actors 
set forward with two critical advantages, which 
perhaps may never happen again in many ages.” 
One of the advantages he mentions, but a se- 
condary one, was, “that before the Restoration 
no actresses had ever been seen upon the English 
stage.’ But the chief advantage was, “ their 
immediate opening after the so long interdiction 
of plays during the civil war and the anarchy 
that followed it.” He then goes on to say, 
‘‘ What eager appetites from so long a fast must 
the guests of those times have had to that high 
and fresh variety of entertainments!” Provided 
by whom? By the combined variety of Jonson, 
and Fletcher, and Massinger, and Ford, and 
Shirley, and a host of other writers, whose attrac- 
tive fare was to be presented to the eager guests 
after s0 long a fast? No. The high entertain- 
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ment and the fresh variety were tobe provided by 
one man alone,—the man who we are told was 
neglected in his own age, and forgotten in that 
which came after him. ‘* What eager appetites 
from so long a fast must the guests of those times 
have had to that high and fresh variety of enter- 
tainments which Shakespeare had left prepared for 
them! Never was a stage so provided. A hun- 
dred years are wasted, and another silent century 
well advanced*, and yet what unborn age shall 
say Shakespeare has his equal! How many shining 
actors have the warm scenes of his genius given 
to posterity!” Betterton is idolized as an actor, 
as much as the old man venerates Shakspere: 
** Betterton was an actor, as Shakespeare was an 
author, both without competitors ; formed for the 
mutual assistance and illustration of each other's 
genius. How Shakespeare wrote, all men who have 
a taste for nature may read, and know; but with 
what higher rapture would he still be read, could 
they conceive how Betterton played him!” 
Whenever Cibber speaks of Betterton’s wondrous 
excellence, it is always in connection with Shak- 
spere: ‘ Should I tell you that all the Othellos, 
Hamlets, Hotspurs, Macbeths, and Brutuses 
whom you may have seen since his time, have 
fallen far short of him, this still should give you 
no idea of his particular excellence.” For some 
years after the Restoration it seems to have been 


* Cibber is writing as late as 1740. 
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difficult to satiate the people with the repetition 
of Shakspere’s great characters and leading plays, 
in company with some of the plays of Jonson 
and Fletcher. The two companies had an agree- 
ment as to their performances : ‘ All the capital 
plays of Shakespeare, Fletcher, and Ben Jonson 
were divided between them by the approbation of 
the court, and their own alternate choice. So 
that when Hart was famous for Othello, Better- 
ton had no less a reputation for Hamlet.” Still, 
the test of histrionic excellence was Shakspere. 
So far from Shakspere being neglected at this 
period, it is almost evident that the performance 
of him was overdone ; for every one knows that 
a theatrical audience, even in the largest city, is, 
in a considerable degree, composed of regular 
frequenters of the theatre, and that novelty is 
therefore an indispensable requisite to continued 
success. ‘The plays of Shakspere were better 
acted by the company of which Betterton was the 
head, than by the rival company ; and this, ac- 
cording to Cibber, led to the introduction of a 
new taste:—“ These two excellent companies were 
both prosperous for some few years, till their 
variety of plays began to be exhausted. Then, 
of course, the better actors (which the King’s 
seein to have been allowed) could not fail of 
drawing the greater audiences. Sir William 
Davenant, therefore, master of the Duke’s com. 
pany, to make head against their success, was 
forced to add spectacle and music to action; and 
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to introduce a new species of plays, since called 
dramatic operas, of which kind were “The ‘T'em- 
pest,” “ Psyche,” “ Circe,”’ and others, all set off 
with the most expensive decorations of scenes and 
habits, with the best voices and dancers. 

‘© This sensual supply of sight and sound 
coming into the assistance of the weaker party, 
it was no wonder they should grow too hard for 
sense and simple nature, when it is considered how 
many more people there are that can see and hear 
than think and judge. So wanton a change of 
the public taste, therefore, began to fall as heavy 
upon the King’s company as their greater ex- 
cellence in action had before fallen upon their 
competitors. Of which encroachment upon wit 
several good prologues in those days frequently 
complained.” 

There can be no doubt that most of the ori- 
ginal performances of Shakspere, iminediately 
after the Restoration, were given from his un- 
sophisticated text. ‘lhe first improvements that 
were perpetrated upon this text resulted from the 
cause which Cibber has so accurately described. 
Davenant, to make head against the success of 
the King’s company, ‘‘ was forced to add spec- 
tacle and music to action.” What importance 
Davenant attached to these novelties, we may 
learn from the description of the opening scene 
of “ The Enchanted Island ;” that alteration of 
** The Tempest,” by himself and Dryden, to 
which Cibber refers; — “ The front of the stage 
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is opened, and the band of twenty-four violins, 
with the harpsicals and theorbos which accom- 
pany the voices, are placed between the pit and 
the stage. While the overture is playing, the 
curtain rises, and discovers a new frontispiece 
joined to the great pilasters on each side of the 
stage. This frontispiece is a noble arch, sup- 
ported by large wreathed columns of the Corin- 
thian order ; the wreathings of the columns are 
beautified with roses wound round them, and 
several Cupids flying about them. On the cor- 
nice, just over the capitals, sits on either side a 
figure, with a trumpet in. one hand and a palm 
in the other, representing Fame. A little farther 
on the same cornice, on each side of a compass- 
pediment, lie a lion and a unicorn, the supporters 
of the royal arms of England. In the middle 
of the arch are several angels holding the king’s 
arms, as if they were placing them in the midst of 
that compass-pediment. Behind this is the scene, 
which represents a thick cloudy sky, a very rocky 
coast, and a tempestuous sea in perpetual agita- 
tion. This tempest (supposed to be raised by 
magic) has many dreadful objects in it, as several 
spirits in horrid shapes flying down amongst the 
sailors, then rising in the air. And when the 
ship is sinking, the whole house is darkened, and 
a shower of fire falls upon ‘em. This is accom- 
panied with lightning, and several claps of thun- 
der, to the end of the storm.” 

In the alterations of this play, which were 
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made in 1669, and which continued to possess 
the English stage for nearly a century and a half, 
it is impossible now not to feel how false was the 
taste upon which they were built. Dryden says 
of this play, that Davenant, to put the last hand 
to it, “‘ designed the counterpart to Shakespeare's 
plot, namely, that of a man who had never seen 
a woman; that by this means those two charac- 
ters of innocence and love might the more illus- 
trate and commend each other.” Nothing can 
be weaker and falser in art than this mere dupli- 
cation of an idea. But still it was not done 
irreverently. The prologue to this altered Tem- 
pest (of his own part of which Dryden says, “I 
never writ anything with more delight”) is of 
itself an answer to the asinine assertion that 
Dryden, in common with the public of his day, 
was indifferent to the memory of Shakspere *:— 


*« As when a tree’s cut down, the secret root 
Lives underground, and thence new branches shoot; 
So, from old Shakespear’s honour’d dust, this day 
Springs up and buds a new reviving play. 
Shakespear, who (taught by none) did first impart 
To Fletcher wit, to labouring Jonson art. 
He, monarch like, gave those his subjects law, 
And Is that nature which they paint and draw. 


* Lardner’s Cyclopedia, &c. We are almost ashamed 
to quote this trumpery performance; but, absurd as it 
is, its false assertions are still echoed; and Its echoes are 
heard even amongst those who associate themsclves 
together in honour of Shakspere. 
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Fletcher reach'd that which on his heights did grow, 
Whilst Jonson crept and gather’d all below. 

This did his love, and this his mirth digest: 

One imitates him most, the other best. 

If they have since out-writ all other men, 

*Tis with the drops which fell from Shakespear's pen. 
The storm which vanish’d on the neighb'ring shore 
Was taught by Shakespear’s Tempest first to roar. 
That innocence and beauty which did smile 

In Fletcher, grew on this Enchanted Isle. 

But Shakespear’s magic could not copied be, 

Within that circle none durst walk but he. 

I must confess 'twas bold, nor would you now 

That liberty to vulgar wits allow, 

Which works by magie supernatural things: 

But Shakespear’s pow’r is sacred as a king’s. 

Those legends from old priesthood were receiv’d, 
And he then writ, as people then believ'd.” 


OF Dryden's personal admiration of Shakspere, 
of his profound veneration for Shakspcere, there 
is abundant proof. He belonged to the transition 
period of English poctry. His better judgment 
was sometimes held in subjection to the false 
taste that prevailed around him. He attempted 
to found a school of criticism, which should esta- 
blish rules of art differing from those which 
produced the drama of Shakspere, and yet not 
acknowledging the supremacy of the tame and 
forma) school of the French tragedians. He did 
not perfectly understand the real nature of the’ 
romantic drama. He did not see that, as in all 
other high poetry, simplicity was one of its great 
elements. He was of those who would “ gild 
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refined gold.” But for genial hearty admiration 
of the great master of the romantic drama no one 
ever went beyond him. Take, for example, the 
conclusion of his preface to ‘ All for Love :” — 
“In my style I have professed to imitate the 
divine Shakespear ; which that I might perform 
more freely, 1 have disencumbered myself from 
rhyme. Not that 1 condemn my former way, 
but that this is more proper to my present pur- 
pose. I hope I need not to explain myself that 
I have not copied my authar servilely. Words 
and phrases must of necessity receive a change 
in succeeding ages. But ’tis almost a miracle 
that much of his language remains so pure ; and 
that he who began dramatic poetry amongst us, 
untaught by any, and, as Ben Jonson tells us, 
without learning, should, by the force of his own 
genius, perform so much, that in a manner he 
has left no praise for any who came after him.” 
Dryden had the notion, in which Shaftesbury 
followed him, that the style of Shakspere was 
obsolete, although we have just seen that he says, 
“**Tis almost a miracle that much of his language 
remains so pure.” Yet with this notion, which 
he puts forward as an apology for tampering with 
Shakspere, he never ceases to express his admira- 
tion of him ; and, what is of more importance, 
to show how general was the same feeling. The 
preface to Troilus and Cressida thus begins :— 
“The poet Ai’schylus was held in the same ve- 
neration by the Athenians of after ages, as Shak- 
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speare is by us.’’ In this preface is introduced 
the ‘Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy,” in which 
the critic applies a variety of tests to the art of 
Shakspere, which only show that he did not 
understand the principles upon which Shakspere 
worked: but still there is everywhere the most 
unqualified admiration ; and in the prologue to 
the altered play, which, being addressed to the 
people, could scarcely deal with such rules and 
exceptions for the formation of a judgment, we 
have again the most positive testimony to the 
public sense of Shakspere. his prologue is 
‘spoken by Mr. Betterton, representing the ghost 
of Shakspeare.” 


‘See, my low’d Britons, sec your Shakespear rise, 
An awful ghost confess’d to human eyes! 
Unnans'd, methinks, distinguish'd I had been 
From other shades, by this eternal green, 
Above whose wreaths the vulgar poets strive, 
And with a touch their wither'd bays revive, 
Untanght, unpractis’d, in a barbarous age, 

I found not, but created first, the stage. 

And, if 1 drain’d no Greek or Latin store, 
“Twas, that my own abundance gave me more. 
On forcign trade I needed not rely, 

Like fruitful Britain, rich without supply. 

In this my rough-drawn play you shall behold 
Some master-strokes, 80 manly and so bold, 
That he, who meant to alter, found ’em such, 
He shook; and thought it sacrilege to touch. 
Now, where are the successors to my name? 
What bring they to fill out a poet’s fame? 
Weak, short-liv'd issues of a feeble age; 
Scarce living to be christen’d on the stage!” 
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With these repeated acknowledgments of Shak- 
spere’s supremacy it is at first difficult to under- 
stand how, in 1665, Dryden should have written 
‘‘ others are now generally preferred before him.” 
The age, as he himself tells us, differed in this 
respect from that of Shakspere’s own age, and 
also from that of Charles I. He says, in the 
same ‘‘ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,” speaking of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, “‘ Their plays are now 
the most pleasant and frequent entertainments of 
the stage, two of theirs being acted through the 
year for one of Shakespear's or Jonson’s.” But 
this is not neglect or oblivion of Shakspere. We 
learn pretty clearly from Dryden, though he does 
not care to say so, for that would have been self- 
condemnation, that a licentiousness which was 
not found in Shakspere was an agrecable thing 
to a licentious audience: “ They” (Beaumont 
and Fletcher) “ understood and imitated the con- 
versation of gentlemen much better, whose wild 
debaucheries, and quickness of wit in repartees, 
no poet before them could paint as they have 
done. . . . They represented all the passions 
very lively, but, above all, love.” The highest 
things in Shakspere can only be fitly appreciated 
by a people amongst whom there is a high moral 
tone, capable of understanding and of originating 
the highest poetical things. With all their faults, 
the ages of Elizabeth and James possessed this 
tone ; and it is impossible now to estimate how 


greatly Shakspere contributed to its preservation. 
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But nine years after the Restoration there was 
no public principle in England, and little private 
honour. ‘The keenest relish for Shakspere most 
probably existed out of the Court ; and Betterton, 
in all likelihood, felt the applause of the pit more 
truly valuable than that of the king’s box. One 
thing is perfectly clear: that when Dryden is 
addressing the people, he speaks of Shakspere as 
their especial favourite. He is then “ your Shak- 
epere.’”’ The crafty and prosaic Pepys, on the 
contrary, no doubt expressed many a courtier’s 
sentiment about Shakspere. In the entry of his 
Diary of August 20th, 1606, we have, “To 
Deptford by water, reading ‘ Othello, Moor of 
Venice, which I ever heretofore esteemed a 
mighty good play; but having so lately read 
‘The Adventures of Five Hours,’ it seems a 
mean thing.” ‘ The Adventures of Five Hours,” 
a tragi-comedy, by Sir Samuel Tuke, was a trans- 
Jation from the Spanish, which Echard com- 
mends for its variety of plots and intrigues. We 
can easily understand how Pepys, and ‘‘ my wife’s 
maid,” counted Othello a mean thing in compari- 
son with it. Pepys shows us pretty clearly the 
sort of audience that in that day was called 
fashionable, and the mode in which they dis- 
played their interest in a theatrical entertainment : 
— ‘My wife and I to the King’s playhouse, and 
there saw ‘The Island Princess,’ the first time 
I ever saw it; and it is a pretty good play, many 
good things being in it, and a good scene of a 
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town on fire. We sat in an upper box, and the 
jade Nell came and sat in the next box ; a bold, 
merry slut, who lay laughing there upon people.” 
Again: * To the King’s house to ‘ The Maid’s 
Tragedy ;’ but vexed all the while with two 
talking ladies and Sir Charles Sedley ; yet pleased 
to hear their discourse, he being a stranger.” 
We can easily imagine that the “jade Nell,” and 
the ‘‘ talking ladies,” were the representatives of 
a very large class, who preferred “ other plays” 
to those of Shakspere. | 

“ The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy,” to 
which we have alluded, contains a more condensed 
view of Dryden’s opinions of Shakspere than any 
other of his prefaces. We present it, therefore, 
with some unimportant omissions, as the sum- 
mary of the judgment of the highest critical au- 
thority of this period,—when the public taste 
had been corrupted with music and spectacle, 
and comedies of licentious intrigue abounded, in 
company with the rhyming tragedies of Dryden 
himself, and the ranting bombast of his inferior 
rivals. This essay first appeared in 1679 :— 

‘‘ Tragedy is thus defined by Aristotle (omit- 
ting what I thought unnecessary in his defini- 
tion): it is an imitation of one entire, great, and 
probable action ; not told, but represented ; which, 
by moving in us fear and pity, is conducive to 
the purging of those two passions in our minds. 
More largely thus: Tragedy describes or paints 
an action, which action must have all the pro- 
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prieties above named. First, it must be one, or 
single ; that is, it must not be a history of one 
man’s life —suppose of Alexander the Great, or 


Julius Cesar—-but one single action of theirs. . 


This condemns all Shakespear’s historical plays, 
which are rather chronicles represented than tra- 
gedies ; and all double action of plays. . . . 
The natural reason of this rule is plain ; for two 
different independent actions distract the attention 
and concernment of the audience, and, conse- 


quently, destroy the intention of the poet. If | 


his business be to move terror and pity, and one 
of his actions be comical, the other tragical, the 
former will divert the people, and utterly make 
void his greater purpose. Therefore, as in per- 
spective, so in tragedy, there must be a point of 
sight in which all the lines terminate ; otherwise, 
the eye wanders, and the work is false. . . 

‘* As the action ought to be one, it ought, as 
such, to have order in it; that is, to have a na- 
tural beginning, a middle, and an end. A natural 
beginning, says Aristotle, is that which could not 
necessarily have been placed after another thing ; 
and so of the rest. ‘This consideration will ar- 
raign all plays after the new model of Spanish 
plots, where accident is heaped upon accident, 
and that which is first, might as reasonably be 
last ; an inconvenience not to be remedied but 
by making one accident naturally produce another, 
otherwise it is a farce, and not a play. . . . 

“‘ The following properties of the action are so 
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easy that they need not myexplaining. It ought 
to be great, and to consist of great persons, to 
distinguish it from comedy, where the action is 
trivial, and the persons of inferior rank. The 
last quality of the action is, that it ought to be 
pyobable, as well as admirable and great. It is 
not necessary that there should be historical truth 
in it; but always necessary that there should be 
ailikeness of truth, something that is more than 
barely possible, probable being that which suc- 
ceeds or happens oftener than it misses. To in- 
vent, therefore, a probability, and to make it 
wonderful, is the most difficult undertaking in 
the art of poetry: for that which is not wonder- 
ful is not great, and that which is not probable 
will not delight a reasonable audience. This 
action, thus described, must be represented, and 
not told, to distinguish dramatic poetry from epic. 
But I hasten to the end, or scope, of tragedy, 
which is to rectify or purge our passions, fear 
and pity. 

“To instruct delightfully is the general end 
of all poetry ; philosophy instructs, but it per- 
forms its work by precept, which is not delight- 
ful, or not so delightful as example. To purge 
the passions by example is therefore the parti- 
cular instruction which belongs to tragedy. 
Rapin, a judicious critic, has observed, from 
Aristotle, that pride and want of commiseration 
are the most predominant vices in mankind: 
therefore, to cure us of these two, the inventors 
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of tragedy have chosen to work upon two other 
passions, which are fear and pity. We are 
wrought to fear by their setting before our eyes 
some terrible example of misfortune which hap- 
pened to persons of the highest quality ; for such 
an action demonstrates to us that no condition is 
privileged from the turns of fortune: this must 
of necessity cause terror in us, and consequently 
abate our pride. But when we see that the most 
virtuous, as well as the greatest, are not exempt 
from such misfortunes, that consideration moves 
pity in us, and insensibly works us to be helpful 
to, and tender over, the distressed, which is the 
noblest and most godlike of moral virtues. Here 
it is observable that it is absolutely necessary to 
make a man virtuous, if we desire he should be 
pitied, We lament not, but detest, a wicked 
man: we are glad when we behold his crimes 
are punished, and that poetical justice is done 
upon him. Euripides was censured by the critics 
of his time for making his chief characters too 
wicked: for example, Phedra, though she loved 
her son-in-law with reluctancy, and that it was a 
curse upon her family for offending Venus, yet 
was thought too ill a pattern for the stage. Shall 
we therefore banish all characters of villany ? 
I confess I am not of that opinion: bur it is 
necessary that the hero of the play be not a vil- 
lain; that is, the characters which should move 
our pity ought to have virtuous inclinations and 
degrees of moral goodness in them. As for a 
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perfect character of virtue, it never was in nature, 
and therefore, there can be no imitation of it: 
but there are allays of frailty to be allowed for 
the chief persons, yet so that the good which is 
in them shall outweigh the bad, and consequently 
leave room for punishment on the one side, and 
pity on the other. 

« After all, if any one will ask me whether a 
tragedy cannot be made upon any other grounds 
than those of exciting pity and terror in us. 
Bossu, the best of modern critics, answers thus, 
in general: ‘That all excellent arts, and particu- 
larly that of poetry, have been invented and 
brought to perfection by men of a transcendent 
genius; and that therefore they who practise 
afterwards the same arts are obliged to tread in 
their footsteps, and to search in their writings 
the foundation of them ; for it is not just that 
new rules should destroy the authority of the 
1) (nee 

‘‘ Here therefore the general answer nay be 
given to the first question, how far we ought to 
imitate Shakespear and Fletcher in their plots ; 
namely, that we ought to follow them so far only 
as they have copied the excellences of those who 
invented and brought to perfection dramatic 
poetry ; those things only excepted which reli- 
gion, customs of countries, idioms of languages, 
&c., have altered in the superstructures, but not 
in the foundation of the design. 

** How defective Shakespear and Fletcher have 
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been in all their plots, Mr. Rymer has discovered 
in his ‘ Criticisms: ’ neither can we, who follow 
them, be excused from the same or greater 
errors ; which are the more unpardonable in us, 
because we want their beauty to countervail our 
faults... .. 

‘ The difference between Shakespear and Flet- 
cher in their plotting, seems to be this—that 
Shakespear gencrally moves more terror, and 
Fletcher more compassion. For the first had a 
more masculine, a bolder, and more fiery genius ; 
the second, a more soft and womanish. In the 
mechanic beauties of the plot, which are the 
observation of the three unities — time, place, and 
action—they are both deficient ; but Shakespear 
most. Ben Jonson reformed those errors in his 
comedies, yet one of Shakespear’s was regular 
before him; which is, The Merry Wives of 
Windsor... ...- 

“ After the plot, which is the foundation of 
the play, the next thing to which we ought to 
apply our judgment is the manners ; for now the 
poet comes to work aboveground. The ground- 
work indeed is that which is most necessary, as 
that upon which depends the firmness of the 
whole fabric; yet it strikes not the eye so much 
as the beauties or imperfections of the manners, 
the thoughts, and the expressions. 

‘ The first rule which Bossu prescribes to the 
writer of an heroic poem, and which holds, too, 
by the same reason in all dramatic poetry, is te 
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make the moral of the work ; that is, to lay down 
to yourself what the precept of morality shall be 
which you would insinuate into the people: as, 
namely, Homer’s (which I have copied in my 
‘Conquest of Granada’) was, that union pre- 
serves a commonwealth, and discord destroys it ; 
Sophocles, in his ‘dipus,’ that no man is to be 
accounted happy before his death. It is the 
moral that directs the whole action of the play 
to one centre, and that action or fable is the 
example built upon the moral, which confirms 
the truth of it to our experience. When the 
fable is designed, then, and not before, the per- 
sons are to be introduced, with their manners, 
characters, and passions. 

‘The manners in a poem are understood to 
be those inclinations, whether natural or ac- 
quired, which move and carry us to actions, 
good, bad, or indifferent, in a play; or which 
incline the persons to such or such actions..... 

“But as the manners are useful in this art, 
they may be all comprised under these general 
heads: First, they must be apparent ; that is, in 
every character of the play some inclinations of 
the person must appear; and these are shown in 
the actions and discourse. Secondly, the man- 
ners must be suitable or agreeing to the persons ; 
that is, to the age, sex, dignity, and the other 
general heads of manners. Thus, when a poet 
has given the dignity of a king to one of his 
persons, in all his actions and speeches, that 
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person must discover majesty, magnanimity, and 
jealousy of power ; because these are suitable to 
the general manners of a king. The third pro- 
perty of manners is resemblance; and this is 
founded upon the particular characters of men, 
as we have them dclivered to us by relation or 
history ; that is, when a poct has the known 
character of this or that man before him, he is 
bound to represent him such, at least not con- 
trary to that which fame has reported him to 
have been... 2... 

“The last property of manners is, that they 
be constant and equal; that is, maintained the 
same through the whole design. ....-. 

“From the manners the characters of persons 
are derived ; for indeed the characters are no 
other than the inclinations, as they appear in 
the several persons of the poem: a character 
being thus defined — that which distinguishes 
one man from another. Not to repeat the same 
things over again which have been said of the 
manners, I will only add what is necessary here. 
A character, or that which distinguishes one 
man from all others, cannot be supposed to con- 
sist of one particular virtue, or vice, or passion 
only ; but it is a composition of qualities which 
are not contrary to one another in the same 
person, Thus, the same man may be liberal and 
valiant, but not liberal and covetous; so in a 
comical character, or humour, (which is an incli- 
tion to this or that particular folly,) Faistaff is a 
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liar and a coward, a glutton and a buffoon, be- 
cause all these qualities may agree in the same 
man ; yet itis still to be observed that one virtue, 
vice, and passion, ought to be shown in every 
man, as predominant over all the rest; as cove- 
tougness in Crassus, love of his country in 
Brutus ; and the same in characters which are 
feigned. 

‘The chief character or hero in a tragedy, 
as I have already shown, ought in prudence to 
be such a man, who has so much more in him 
of virtue than of vice, that he may be left 
amiable to the audience, which otherwise cannot 
have any concernment for his sufferings ; and it 
is on this one character that the pity and terror 
must be principally, if not wholly, founded; a 
rule which is extremely necessary, and which 
none of the critics that I know have fully enough 
discovered to us ; for terror and compassion work 
but weakly when they are divided into many 
persons. ... 

“ By what has been said of the manners, it 
will be easy for a reasonable man to judge whether 
the characters be truly or falsely drawn in a tra- 
gedy ; for if there be no manners appearing in 
the characters, no concernment for the persons 
can be raised ; no pity or horror can be moved 
but by vice or virtue, therefore without them no 
person can have business in the play. If the 
inclinations be obscure, it is a sign the poet is 
in the dark, and knows not what manner of man 
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he presents to you, and consequently you can 
have no idea, or very imperfect, of that man; 
nor can judge what resolutions he ought to take, 
or what words or actions are proper for him. 
Most comedies made up of accidents or adven- 
tures are liable to fall into this error; and tra- 
gedies with many turns are subject to it; for the 
manners never can be evident where the surprises 
of fortune take up all the business of the stage, 
and where the poet is more in pain to tell you 
what happened to such a man than what he was. 
It is one of the excellences of Shakespear, that 
the manners of his persons are generally apparent, 
and you see their bent and inclinations. Fletcher 
comes far short of him in this, as indeed he does 
almost in everything. There are but glimmer- 
ings of manners in most of his comedies, which 
run upon adventures ; and in his tragedies, ‘ Rollo,’ 
‘Otto,’ the ‘King and no King,’ ‘ Melantius,’ 
and many others of his best, are but pictures 
shown you in the twilight ; you know not whether 
they resemble vice or virtue, and they are either 
good, bad, or indifferent, as the present scene re- 
quires it. But of all poets this commendation 
is to be given to Ben Jonson, that the manners 
even of the most inconsiderable persons in his 
plays are everywhere apparent. 

** By considering the second quality of man- 
ners, which is, that they be suitable to the age, 
quality, country, dignity, &c., of the character, 
we may likewise judge whether a poet has fol- 
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lowed nature. In this kind Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides have more excelled among the Greeks 
than Aischylus ; and Terence more than Plautus 
among the Romans. ... . The present French 
poets are generally accused, that, wheresoever 
they lay the scene, or in whatsoever age, the 
manners of their heroes are wholly French. Ra- 
cine’s Bajazet is bred at Constantinople, but his 
civilities are conveyed to him by some secret pas- 
sage from Versailles into the Seraglio. But our 
Shakespear, having ascribed to Henry the Fourth 
the character of a king and of a father, gives him 
the perfect manners of each relation, when either 
he transacts with his son or with his subjects. Flet- 
cher, on the other side, gives neither to Arbaces, 
nor to his king in ‘ The Maid’s Tragedy,’ the qua- 
lities which are suitable to a monarch. .... To 
return once more to Shakespear : no man ever drew 
so many characters, or generally distinguished 
them better from one another, excepting only 
Jonson. I will instance but in one, to show the 
copiousness of his invention ; it is that of Caliban, 
or the monster, in ‘The Tempest.’ He seems 
there to have created a person which was not in 
nature—a boldness which at first sight would 
appear intolerable ; for he makes him a species of 
himself, begotten by an incubus on a witch ; but 
this, as I have elsewhere proved, is not wholly 
beyond the bounds of credibility,—at least the 
vulgar still believe it. We have the separated 
notions of a spirit and of a witch—(and spirits, 
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according to Plato, are vested with a subtle body ; 
according to some of his followers, have different 
sexes) ; therefore, as from the distinct appre- 
hensions of a horse and of a man, imagination 
has formed a Centaur, so from those of an incubus 
and a sorceress Shakespear has produced his 
monster. Whether or no his generation can be 
defended I leave to philosophy ; but of this I am 
certain, that the poet has most judiciously fur- 
nished him with a person, a language, and a cha- 
racter which will suit him, both by father’s and 
mother’s side: he has all the discontents and 
malice of a witch and of a devil, besides a con- 
venient proportion of the deadly sins —gluttony, 
sloth, and lust are manifest; the dejectedness of 
a slave is likewise given him, and the ignorance 
of one bred up in a desert island. His person is 
monstrous, as he is the product of unnatural lust ; 
and his language is as hobgoblin as his person: in 
all things he is distinguished from other mortals. 
The characters of Fletcher are poor and narrow 
in comparison of Shakespear’s: I remember not 
one which is not borrowed from him, unless you 
will except that strange mixture of a man in the 
‘ King and no King.’ So that in this part Shake- 
spear is generally worth our imitation; and to 
imitate Fletcher is but to copy after him who 
was a copier. 

*‘ Under this general head of manners, the 
passions are naturally included as belonging to 
the characters. I speak not of pity and of terror, 
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which are to be moved in the audience by the 
plot, but of anger, hatred, love, ambition, jealousy, 
revenge, &c., as they are shown in this or that 
person of the play. To describe these naturally, 
and to move them artfully, is one of the greatest 
commendations which can be given to a poet. 
‘lp write pathetically, says Longinus, cannot pro- 
c¢ed but from a lofty genius. A poct must be 
_gorn with this quality ; yet, unless he help him- 
gelf by am acquired knowledge of the passions, 
what they are in their own nature, and by what 
isprings they are to be moved, he will be subject 
‘either to raise them where they ought not to be 
raised, or not to raise them by the just degrees of 
nature, or to amplify them beyond the natural 
bounds, or not to observe the crisis and turns of 
them in their cooling and decay: all which errors 
proceed from want of judgment in the poet, and 
from being unskilled in the principles of moral 
philosophy. ..... 

“It is necessary therefore for a poet, who 
would concern an audience by describing of a 
passion, first to prepare it, and not to rush upon 
it all atoncen...... 

“The next necessary rule is, to put nothing 
into the discourse which may hinder your moving 
of the passions. Too many accidents, as I have 
said, encumber the poet as much as the arms of | 
Saul did David; for the variety of passions ‘ 
which they produce are ever crossing and justling | 
each other out of the way. He whi treats of joy 
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and grief together is in a fair way of causing 
neither of those effects. There is yet another 
obstacle to be removed, which is pointed wit, 
and sentences affected out of .season; these are 
nothing of kin to the violence of passion. No 
man is at leisure to make sentences and similes 
when his soul is in agony. .....- 

‘““If Shakespear be allowed, as I think he 
must, to have made his characters distinct, it 
will easily be inferred that he understood the 
nature of the passions; because it has been 
proved already that confused passions make 
undistinguishable characters. Yet I cannot deny 
that he has his failings; but they are not so 
much in the passions themselves as in his 
manner of expression: he often obscures his 
meaning by his words, and sometimes makes 
it unintelligible. J will not say of so great a 
poet, that he distinguished not the blown puffy 
style from true sublimity, but I may venture 
to maintain that the fury of his fancy often 
transported him beyond the bounds of judgment, 
either in coining of new words and phrases, 
or racking words which were in use into the 
violence of a catachresis. It is not that I would 
explode the use of metaphors from passion, for 
Longinus thinks them necessary to raise it; but 
to use them at every word,—to say nothing 
without a metaphor, a simile, an image, or 
description,—is, I doubt, to smell a little too 
strongly of the buskin. I must be forced to 
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give an example of expressing passion figura- 
tively ; but that I may do it with respect to 
Shakespear, it shall not be taken from anything 
of his; it is an exclamation against fortune, 
quoted in his Hamlet, but written by some other 
poet: — 
* Out, out, thou strumpet Fortune! all you gods, 
In general synod, take away her power, 
Break all the spokes and fellics from her wheel, 


And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven 
As low as to the fiends.’ 


And immediately after, speaking of Hecuba, 
when Priam was killed before her eyes :— 


‘The mobbled queen,’ &c. 


** What a pudder is here kept in raising the 
expression of trifling thoughts! Would not a 
man have thought that the poet had been bound 
prentice to a wheelwright for his first rant? and 
had followed a ragman for the clout and blanket 
in the second? .... But Shakespear does not 
often thus ; for the passions in his scene between 
Brutus and Cassius are extremely natural, the 
thoughts are such as arise from the matter, and 
the expression of them not viciously figurative. 
I cannot leave this subject before I do justice 
to that divine poet, by giving you one of his 
passionate descriptions: it is of Richard the 
Second, when he was deposed and Jed in triumph 
through the streets of London by Henry Bul- 
lingbrook. The painting of it is so lively and 
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the words so moving, that I have scarce read 
anything comparable to it in any other language, 
Suppose you have seen already the fortunate 
usurper passing through the crowd, and followed 
by the shouts and acclamations of the people; 
and now behold King Richard entering upon the 
scene. Consider the wretchedness of his condi- 
tion, and his carriage in it, and refrain from pity 
if you can:— 


‘ As in a theatre, the eyes of men,’ &c. 


“To speak justly of this whole matter, it is 
neither height of thought that is discommended, 
nor pathetic vehemence, nor any nobleness of 
expression in its proper place; but it is a false 
measure of all these, something which is like 
them and is not them: it is the Bristol stone 
which appears like a diamond; it is an ex- 
travagant thought instcad of a sublime one; 
it is roaring madness instead of vehemence ; 
and a sound of words instead of sense. If 
Shakespear were stripped of all the bombast in 
his passions, and drest in the most vulgar words, 
we should find the beauties of his thoughts 
remaining ; if his embroideries were burnt down, 
there would still be silver at the bottom of the 
melting-pot. But I fear (at least let me fear 
it for myself) that we who ape his sounding 
words have nothing of his thought, but are all 
outside ; there is not so much asa dwarf within 
our giant’s clothes. Therefore let not Shakespear 
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suffer for our sakes ; it is our fault who succeed 
him in an age which is more refined, if we 
imitate him so ill that we copy his failings only, 
and make a virtue of that in our writings which 
in his was an imperfection. 

‘© For what remains, the excellency of that poet 
was, as I have said, in the more manly passions ; 
Fletcher's in the softer : Shakespear writ better 
betwixt man and man, Fletcher betwixt man and 
women ; consequently the one described friend- 
ship better, the other love ; yet Shakespear taught 
Fletcher to write love; and Juliet and Desdemona 
are originals. It is true the scholar had the softer 
soul, but the master had the kinder. Friendship 
is both a virtue and a passion cssentially : love 
is a passion only in its nature, and is not a virtue 
but by accident. Good nature makes friendship, 
but effeminacy love. Shakespear had an universal 
mind, which comprehended all characters and pas- 
sions ; Fletcher a more confined and limited: for 
though he treated love in perfection, yet honour, 
ambition, revenge, and generally all the stronger 
passions, he either touched not or not masterly. 
To conclude all, he was a limb of Shakespear.” 

‘The Grounds of Criticism in Tragedy” is 
held by Dr. Johnson to be an answer to 
‘The Tragedies of the last Age considered and 
examined,” by the celebrated Thomas Rymer. 
Rymer’s book was originally published in 1678 ; 
and Dryden’s Preface to Troilus and Cressida, 
in which the supposed answer is contained, 
appeared in the following year. Rymer is gee 
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nerally known as the learned editor of the vast 
collection of national documents, arranged and 
published by him in his official capacity of 
Historiographer Royal, under the name of 
** Foedera.” But this publication was not com- 
meneed tiJl 1703, and for many years previous 
he had been a miscellaneous writer in polite 
literature. In 1678, he produced a tragedy en- 
titled “ Edgar.”” It is almost painful to consider 
that an author to whose gigantic labours all 
students of English history are so deeply indebted 
should have put forth the most ludicrous criticisms 
upon Shakspere that exist in the nglish language, 
In ‘‘ The Tragedies considered,” he proposes to 
examine “the choicest and most applauded 
English tragedies of this last age; as ‘ Rollo,’ 
‘A King and no King.’ ¢ The Maid’s Tragedy,’ 
by Beaumont and Fletcher; ‘ Othello,’ and ‘Julius 
Cesar,’ by Shakespear ; and ‘ Catiline,’ by worthy 
Ben.” But at this period he did not carry 
through his design. The whole of this book 
is devoted to the three plays of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It would be beside our purpose to 
show how he disposes of them ; but the following 
passage will exhibit the nature of his judgment : 
— ‘TI have thought our poetry of the last age as 
rude as our architecture. One cause thereof 
might be, that Aristotle’s ‘ Treatise of Poetry ’ 
has been so little studied amongst us.’ The 
completion of Rymer’s plan was deferred for 
fifteen years. In 1693, appeared “ A Short View 
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of Tragedy ; its original Excellency and Corrup- 
tion. With some Reflections on Shakespear, and 
other Practitioners for the Stage.” This second 
treatise thus begins: “ What reformation may 
not we expect now that in France they see the 
necessity for a chorus to their tragedies! .... 
The chorus was the root and original, and is 


certainly almost the most necessary part, of 


tragedy.” It would be exceedingly unjust to 
Rymer to collect the disjecta membra of his 
criticism upon, or rathcr abuse of, Shakspere, 
without exhibiting what were his own notions 
of dramatic excellence ; and certainly in the 
whole range of the ludicrous there are few things 
more amusing than his solemn scheme for a 
tragedy on the subject of the Spanish Armada, 
in imitation of “ The Persians,” of Adschylus. 
We cannot resist the temptation of presenting it 
to our readers : — 

“The place, then, for the action may be at 
Madrid, by some tomb, or solemn place of resort ; 
or, if we prefer a turn in it from good to bad 
fortune, then some drawing room in the palace 
near the king’s bed chamber. 

“* The time to begin, twelve at night. 

“The scene opening presents fifteen grandces 
of Spain, with their most solemn beards and 
accoutrements, met there (suppose) after some 
ball, or other public occasion. They talk of the 
state of affairs, the greatness of their power, the 
vastness of their dominions, and prospect to be 
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infallibly, ere long, lords of all. With this 
prosperity and goodly thoughts transported, they 
at last form themselves into the chorus, and 
walk such measures, with music, as may become 
the gravity of such a chorus. 

‘“Then enter two or three of the cabinet 
council, who now have leave to tell the secret 
that the preparations and the invincible Armada - 
was to conquer Jingland. These, with part of 
the chorus, may communicate all the particulars 
—the provisions, and the strength by sea and 
land; the certainty of success, the advantages 
by that accession; and the many tun of tar- 
barrels for the heretics. These topics may 
afford matter enough, with the chorus, for the 
second act. 

“In the third act, these gentlemen of the 
cabinet cannot agree about sharing the prefer- 
ments of England, and a mighty broil there is 
amongst them. One will not be content unless 
he is King of Man; another will be Duke of 
Lancaster. One, that had seen a coronation in 
England, will by all means be Duke of Aquitaine, 
or else Duke of Normandy. And on this 
occasion two competitors have a juster occasion 
to work up and show the muscles of their passion 
than Shakespear’s Cassius and Brutus. After, the 
chorus. 

“ The fourth act may, instead of Atossa, pre- 
sent some old dames of the court, used to dream 
dreams, and to see sprites, in their night-rails 
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and forehead-cloths, to alarm our gentlemen with 
new apprehensions, which make distraction and 
disorders sufficient to furnish out this act. 

“In the last act the king enters, and wisely 
discourses against dreams and hobgoblins, to 
quiet their minds: and, the more to satisfy 
them, and take off their fright, he lets them to 
know that St. Loyola had appeared to him, and 
assured him that all is well. This said, comes a 
inessenger of the ill news; his account is lame, 
suspected, he sent to prison. A sccond mes- 
senger, that came away long after, but had a 
speedier passage: his account is distinct, and all 
their loss credited. So, in fine, one of the chorus 
concludes with that of Huripides, Thus you see 
the gods bring things to pass often otherwise 
than was by man proposed.” 

After this, can we wonder that the art of 
Thomas Rymer is opposed to the art of William 
Shakspere? = Let us hear what he says of 
Othello — “* of all the tragedies acted on our 
Innglish stage, that which is said to bear the bell 
away. He first gives the fable, of which the 
points are, the marriage of Othello, the jealousy 
from the incident of the handkerchief, and the 
murder of Desdemona. ‘The facetious critic 
then proceeds : — 

** Whatever rubs or difficulty may stick on 
the bark, the moral, sure, of this fable is very 
instructive. 

“ First, This may be a caution to all maidens 
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of quality how, without their parents’ consent, 
they run away with blackamoors. 

‘Secondly, This may be a warning to all 
good wives, that they look weli to their linen. 

“Thirdly, This may be a lesson to husbands, 
that, before their jealousy be tragical, the proofs 
may be mathematical.” 

The whole story of Othello, we learn, is 
founded upon “ an improbable lie :’’— 

‘The character of that state (Venice) is to 
employ strangers in their wars; but shall a poet 
thence fancy that they will set a negro to be 
their general, or trust a Moor to defend them 
against the Turk? With us, a_blackamoor 
might rise to be a trumpeter; but Shakespear 
would not have him Jess than a licutenant-gene- 
ral. With us, a Moor might marry some little 
drab, or small-coal wench: Shakespear would 
provide him the daughter and heir of some great 
Jord or privy-councillor ; and all the town should 
reckon it a very suitable match: yet the English 
are not bred up with that hatred and aversion to 
the Moors as are the Venetians, who suffer by a 
perpetual hostility from them, — 


Littora littoribus contraria .. . 


Nothing is more odious in nature has an im- 
probable lie ; and, certainly, never was any play 
fraught, like this of Othello, with improbabi- 
lities.”” 

We next are told, that “the characters of 
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manners, which are the second part in a tragedy, 
are not less unnatural and improper than the 
fable was improbable and absurd.” From such 
characters we are not to expect thoughts “ that 
are either truc, or fine, or noble ;”’ and further, 
“in the neighing of a horse, or in the growling 
of a mastiff, there is a meaning, there is as lively 
expression, and, may I say, more humanity, 
than many times in the tragical flights of Shake- 
spear.” The crowning glory of the treatise is 
the mode in which the critic disposes of the 
scene between Othello and Iago in the third 
act: — 

“Then comes the wonderful scene where 
Tago, by shrugs, half-words, and ambiguous 
reflections, works Othello up to be jealous. One 
might think, after what we have seen, that there 
uceds no great cunning, no great poetry and 
address, to make the Moor jealous. Such impa- 
tience, such a rout for a handsome young fellow, 
the very morning after her marriage, must make 
him either to be jealous, or to take her for a 
changeling below his jealousy. After this scene 
it might strain the poet’s skill to reconcile the 
couple, and allay the jealousy. Jago now can 
only actum agere, and vex the audience with a 
Nauseous repetition. Whence comes it, then, 
that this is the top scene—the scene that raises 
Othello above all other tragedies in our theatres? 
It is purely from the action, from the mops and 
the mows, the grimace, the grins and gesticula- 
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tion. Such scenes as this have made all the 
world run after Harlequin and Scaramuccio.” 

The conclusion of this prodigious piece of cri- 
ticism must conclude our extracts from Thomas 
Rymer : — 

“What can remain with the audience to 
carry home with them from this sort of poetry, 
for their use and edification 2? Wow can it work 
unless (instead of settling the mind, and purging ° 
our passions) to delude our senses, disorder our 
thoughts, addle our brain, pervert our affections, 
hair our imaginations, corrupt our appetite, and 
fill our head with vanity, confusion, tintamarre, 
and jingle-jangle beyond what all the parish- 
clerks of London, with their Old Testament 
farces and interludes, in Richard the Second’s 
time, could ever pretend to? Our only hopes, 
for the good of their souls, can be, that these 
people go to the playhouse as they do to church, 
to sit still, look on one another, make no reflec- 
tion, nor mind the play more than they would a 
sermon. ‘There is in this play some burlesque, 
some humour and ramble of comical wit, some 
show, and some mimicry to divert the spectators : 
but the tragical part is plainly none other than a 
bloody farce, without salt or savour.” 

We cannot agree with the author of an able 
article in “ The Retrospective Review,” that 
*‘ these attacks on Shakespear are very curious, 
as evincing how gradual has been the increase of 
his fame ;” that ‘their whole tone shows that 
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the author was not advancing what he thought 
the world would regard as _ paradoxical or 
strange ;” that ‘“‘ he speaks as one with autho- 
rity to decide.” So far from receiving Rymer’s 
frenzied denunciations as an expression of public 
opinion, we regard them as the idiosyncrasies of 
a very singular individual, who is furious in the 
exact proportion that the public opinion differs 
from his own. He attacks Othello and Julius 
Cesar, especially, because Betterton had for years 
been drawing crowds to his performance in those 
tragedies. He is one of those who glory in 
opposing the general opinion. In his first book, 
he says, ‘ With the remaining tragedies I shall 
also send you some reflections on that ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ of Milton’s, which some are pleased to 
calla poem.” Dryden, the great critical autho- 
rity of his day, before whose opinions all other 
men bowed, had in 1679 thus spoken of the 
origin of his great scene between Troilus and 
Hector: ‘* The occasion of raising it was hinted 
to me by Mr. Betterton; the contrivance and 
working of it was my own. ‘They who think to 
do me an injury by saying that it is an imitation 
of the scene betwixt Brutus and Cassius, do me 
an honour by supposing I could imitate the in- 
comparable Shakespear.”” Dryden then goes on 
to contrast the modes in which Euripides, 
Fletcher, and Shakspere have managed the quar- 
rel of two virtuous men, raised to the extremity 
of passion, and ending in the renewal of their 
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friendship; and he says, ‘“ The particular ground- 
work which Shakespear has taken is incomparably 
the best.” This decision of Dryden would in 
those days dispose of the matter as a question of 
criticism. But out comes Rymer, who, in oppo- 
sition to Dryden’s judgment, and Betterton’s 
applause, tells us, that Brutus and Cassius here 
act the part of mimics; are bullies and buffoons ; 
are to exhibit “ a trial of skill in huffing and 
swagecring, like two drunken Hectors for a two- 
penny reckoning.” It may be true that “ the 
author was not advancing what he thought the 
world would regard as paradoxical and strange ;”’ 
for it is the commonest of self-delusions, even to 
the delusions of insanity, to believe that the 
whole world agrees with the most extravagant 
mistakes and the strangest paradoxes ; and when 
Rymer, upon his critical throne, “ speaks as one 
with authority to decide,’ his authority is as 
powerless as that of the madman in Hogarth, 
who sits in solitary nakedness upon his straw, 
with crown on head and sceptre in hand. Rymer 
is a remarkable example of an able man, in his 
own province, meddling with that of which he 
has not the slightest true conception. He is, 
perhaps, more denuded of the poetical sense than 
any man who ever attempted to be a critic in 
poetry: but he had real learning. Shakspere 
fell into worse hands after Rymer. The “ Man 
Mountain” was fastened to the ground by the 
Lilliputians, and the strings are only just now 
broken by which he was bound. 
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In. the quotations which we have given from 
Dryden, it may be seen how reverently criticism 
was based upon certain laws which, however 
false might be their application, were neverthe- 
less held to be tests of the merit of the highest 
poetical productions. Dryden was always ba- 
lancing between the rigid application of these 
laws, and his own hearty admiration of those 
whose art had rejected them. If he had been 
less of a real poet himself, he might have become 
as furious a stickler for the canons of the ancients 
as Rymer was. With all his occasional expres- 
sions of hatred towards the French school of 
tragedy, he was unconsciously walking in the 
circle which the fashion of his age had drawn 
around all poetical invention. It was assuredly 
not yet the fashion of the people ; for they clung 
to the school of poetry and passion with a love 
which no critical opinions could wholly subdue. 
It was not the fashion of those who had drunk 
their inspiration from the Elizabethan poets. It 
was not the fashion of Milton and his disciples. 
Hear how Edward Phillips speaks of Corneille 
in 1675 :—“ Corneille, the great dramatic writer 
of France, wonderfully applauded by the present 
age, both among his own countrymen and our 
Frenchly-affected English, for the amorous in- 
trigues which, if not there before, he commonly 
thrusts into his tragedies and acted histories ; 
the imitation whereof among us, and of the per- 
petual colloquy in rhyme, hath of late very much 
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corrupted our English stage.’’ It was the spread 
of this fashion amongst the courtly dittérateurs 
of the day that gave some encouragement to the 
extravagance of Rymer. The solemn harangues 
about decorum in tragedy, the unities, moral 
fitness, did not always present the ludicrous side, 
as it did in this learned madman, who subli- 
mated the whole affair into the most delicious 
absurdity. We love him for it. Ilis applica- 
tion of a “rule” to Fletcher's “ Maid’s Tragedy ” 
is altogether such a beautiful exemplification of 
his mode of applying his critical knowledge, that 
we cannot forbear one more quotation from 
him :—‘* If I mistake not, in poetry, no woman 
is to kill a man, except her quality gives her the 
advantage above him; nor is a servant to kill 
the master, nor a private man, much less a sub- 
ject, to kill a king; nor on the contrary. DPoeti- 
cal decency will not suffer death to be dealt to 
each other by such persons whom the laws of 
ducl allow not to enter the lists together.” 
Rymer never changed his opinions. The prin- 
ciples upon which he founded his first book were 
carried to a greater height of extravagance in his 
second. Dryden, on the contrary, depreciates 
Shakspere, though timidly and doubtfully, in his 
early criticisms, but warms into higher and 
higher admiration as he grows older. The “ De. 
fence of the Epilogue to the Conquest of Gre- 
nada,” written in 1672, presents a curious con- 
trast to “ The Grounds of Criticism.” He was 
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then a young poet, and wanted to thrust aside 
those who stood in the way of his stage popu- 
Jarity: ‘‘ Let any man who understands Iinglish 
read diligently the works of Shakespear and 
Fletcher ; and I dare undertake that he will find 
in every page some solecism of speech, or some 
notorious flaw in sense: and yet these men are 
reverenced when we are not forgiven. . .  . 
. . But the times were ignorant in which they 
lived. Poetry was then, if not in its infancy 
among us, at least not arrived to its vigour and 
maturity ; witness the lameness of their plots.” 
This was the self-complacency which the ma- 
turer thoughts of a vigorous mind corrected. 
But nothing could correct the critical obstinacy 
of Rymer. Dgyden’s poctical soul mounted 
above the growing feebleness of his age’s criti- 
cism, till at last, when he attempted to deal with 
Shakspere in the spirit of his age, he became a 
worshipper instead of a mocker ; — 


«¢ And those who came to scoff remain’d to pray.” 


The age laid its leaden sceptre upon the 
smaller minds, and especially upon those who 
approached Shakspere with a cold and creeping 
admiration. Of such was Charles Gildon, In 
1694 he appeared in the world with “ Some Re- 
flections on Mr. Rymer’s Short View of ‘Tra- 
gedy, and an Attempt at a Vindication of Shake- 
spear.” It would be a waste of time to produce 
the antagonist of Rymer armed cap-d-pié, and 
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set these two doughty combatants in mortal fight 
with their sacks of sand. It will be sufficient 
for us to quote a few passages from Gildon’s 
“Essay on the Art, Rise, and Progress of the 
Stage,” 1710, by way of showing, what indeed 
may be inferred from Rymer’s own book, that 
the people were against the critics: — “’Tis my 
opinion that, if Shakespear had had those advan- 
tages of learning which .the perfect knowledge of 
the ancients would have given him, so great a 
genius as his would have made him a very dan- 
gerous rival in fame to the greatest poets of 
antiquity ; so far am I from seeing how this 
knowledge could either have curbed, confined, or 
spoiled the natural excellence of his writings. 
For though 1 must always think our author a 
miracle for the age he lived in, yet I am obliged, 
in justice to reason and art, to confess that he 
does not come up to the ancients in all the 
beauties of the drama. But it is no small 
honour to him, that he has surpassed them in 
the topics or commonplaces. And to confirm the 
victory he obtained on that head at Mr. Hales’s 
chamber, at Eton, I shall, in this present under- 
taking, not only transcribe the most shining, but 
tefer the reader to the same subjects in the Latin 
authors. This 1 do that I might omit nothing 
that could do his memory that justice which he 
really deserves: but to put his errors and his 
excellences on the same bottom is to injure the 
latter, and give the enemies of our. poet an 
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advantage against him, of doing the same; that 
is, of rejecting his beauties, as all of a piece with 
his faults. This unaccountable bigotry of the 
town to the very errors of Shakespear was the 
occasion of Mr. Rymer’s criticisms, and drove 
him as far into the contrary extreme. I am 
far from approving his manner of treating our 
poet; though Mr. Dryden owns, that all, or 
most, of the faults he has found are just; but 
adds this odd refiection: And yet, says he, who 
minds the critic, and who admires Shakespear less ? 
That was as much as,to say, Mr. Rymer has 
indeed made good his charge, and yct the town 
admired his errors still: which I take to be a 
greater proof of the folly and abandoned taste 
of the town than of any imperfections in the 
critic; which, in my opinion, exposed the 
ignorance of the age he lived in; to which Mr. 
Rowe very justly ascribes most of his faults. It 
must be owned that Mr. Rymer carried the 
matter too far, since no man that has the least 
relish of poetry can question his genius; for, in 
spite of his known and visible errors, when I 
read Shakespear, even in some of his most irre- 
gular plays, I am surprised into a pleasure so 
great, that my judgment is no longer free to see 
the faults, though they are never so gross and 
evident. There is such a witchery in him that 
all the rules of art which he does not observe, 
though built on an equally solid and infallible 
reason, vanish away in the transports of those 
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that he does observe, so entirely as if I had never 
known anything of the matter.” The rules of 
art! It was the extraordinary folly of the age 
which produced these observations to believe that 
Shakspere realized his great endeavours without 
any rule at all, that is, without any method. Ry- 
mer was such a thorough believer in the infallibility 
of these rules of art, that he shut his eyes to the 
very highest power of Shakspere, because it did 
not agree with these rules. Gildon believed in 
the power, and believed in the rules at the same 
time: hence his contradictions. ‘The unac- 
countable bigotry of the town to the very errors 
of Shakespear ”’ was the best proof of the trium- 
phant privilege of genius to abide in full power 
and tranquillity amidst its own rules. The 
small poets, and the smaller critics, were woiking 
upon mechanic rules. When they saw in Shak- 
spere something like an adherence to ancient 
rules of art, they cried out, Wonderful power of 
nature! When they detected a deviation, they 
exclaimed, Pitiable calamity of ignorance! It is 
evident that these critics could not. subject the 
people to their laws ; and they despise the igno- 
rant people, therefore, as they pity the ignorant 
Shakspere. Hear Gildon again : — “ A judicious 
reader of our author will easily discover those 
defects that his beauties would make him wish 
had been corrected by a knowledge of the whole 
art of the drama. For it is evident that, by the 
force of his own judgment, or the strength of 
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his imagination, he has followed the rules of art 
in all those particulars in which he pleases. I 
know that the rules of art have been sufficiently 
clamoured against by an ignorant and thoughtless | 
sort of men of our age; but it was because they | 
knew nothing of them, and never considered that — 
without some standard of excellence there could 
be no justice done to merit, to which poctasters 
and poets must else have an equal claim, which. is 
the highest degree of barbarism. Nay, without 
an appeal to these very rules, Shakespear himself 
is not to be distinguished from the most worthless 
pretenders, who have often met with an unde- 
served applause, and challenge the title of great 
poets from their success.” We will only antici- 
pate for a moment the philosophical wisdom of a 
later school of criticism, to supply an answer to 
Gildon: “ The spirit of poetry, like all other 
living powers, must of necessity circumscribe 
itself by rules, were it only to unite power 
with beauty. It must cmbody in order to re- 
veal itself; but a living body is of necessity an 
organized one; and what is organization but 
the connection of parts in and for a whole, so that 
each part is at once end and means? ” * 

The redoubted John Dennis was another of 
the antagonists of Rymer. le carried heavier 
-metal than Gildon; but he nevertheless belonged 
to the cuckoo school of “rules of art.” He had 
a just appreciation of Shakspere as far as he 
* Coleridge. 
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went; and a few of his judgments certainly 
deserve a place in this History of Opinion: — 
‘* Shakespear was one of the greatest geniuses that 
the world ever saw for the tragic stage. Though 
he lay under greater disadvantages than any of 
his successors, yet had he greater and more 
genuine beautics than the best and greatest of 
them, And what makes the brightest glory of 
his character, those beauties were entirely his own, 
and owing to the force of his own nature ; 
whereas his faults were owing to his education, 
and to the age that he lived in. One may say of 
him as they did of Homer — that he had none 
to imitate, and is himself inimitable. His imagi- 
nations were often as just as they were bold and 
strong. He had a natural discretion which 
never could have been taught him, and his judg- 
ment was strong and penetrating. He seems to 
have wanted nothing but time and leisure for 
thought, to have found out those rules of which 
he appears so ignorant. lJlis characters are 
always drawn justly, exactly, graphically, except 
where he failed by not knowing history or the 
poetical art. We has for the most part more 
fairly distinguished them than any of his suc- 
cessors have done, who have falsified them, or 
confounded them, by making love the predomi- 
nant quality in all. He had so fine a talent for 
touching the passions, they are so lively in him, 
and so truly in nature, that they often touch us 
more without their due preparations than those 
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‘of other tragic poets who have all the beauty of 
design and all the advantage of incidents. THis 
master-passion was terror, which he has often 
moved so powerfully and so wonderfully, that we 
may justly conclude that, if he had had the 
advantage of art and learning, he would have 
surpassed the very best and strongest of the 
ancients. His paintings are often so beautiful 
and so lively, so graceful and so powerful, espe- 
cially where he uses them in order to move terror, 
that there is nothing perhaps more accomplished 
in our English poetry. His sentiments, for the 
most part, in his best tragedies, are noble, gene- 
rous, easy and natural, and adapted to the per- 
sons who use them. His expression is in many 
places good and pure aftcr a hundred years ; 
simple, though elevated — graccful, though bold 
— and easy, though strong. He seems to have 
been the very original of our English tragical 
harmony ; that is, the harmony of blank verse, 
diversified often by dissyllable and trisyllable 
terminations. For that diversity distinguishes it 
from heroic harmony, and, bringing it nearer to 
common use, makes it more proper to gain 
attention, and more fit for action and dialogue. 
Such verse we make when we are writing prose ; 
we make such verse in common conversation. If 
Shakespear had these great qualities by nature, 
what would he not have been if he had joined 
to so happy a genius learning and the poetical 
art !”’ 
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It was this eternal gabble about rules of art, 
this blindness to the truth that the living power 
of Shakspere had its own organization, that set 
the metre-mongers of that day upon the task of 
improving Shakspere. Dennis was himself one 
of the great improvers. Voctical justice was one 
of the rules for which they clamoured. Duncan 
and Banguo ought not to perish in Macbeth, nor 
Desdemona in Othello, nor Cordelia and her 
father in Lear, nor Brutus in Julius Cesar, nor 
young Hamlet in Hamlet. So Dennis argues : 
— © The good and the bad perishing promiscu- 
ously in the best of Shakespear’s tragedies, there 
can be either none or very weak instruction in 
them.” In this spirit Dennis himself sets to 
work to remodel Coriolanus : —‘ Not only 
Aufidius, but the Roman tribunes Sicinius and 
Brutus, appear to me to cry aloud for poetic 
vengeance ; for they are guilty of two faults, 
neither of which ought to go unpunished.” Den- 
nis is not only a mender of Shaksperc’s catastro- 
phes, but he applies himself to make Shaksperc’s 
verses all smooth and proper, according to the 
rules of art. One example will be sufficient. 
He was no common man who attempted to 
reduce the following lines to classical regu- 
larity : — 

“ Boy! False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ’tis there, 
That, like an eagle in a dovecote, I 
Flutter’d your Volsces in Corioli. 
Alone I did it — Boy !” 
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John Dennis has accomplished the feat : — 


« This boy, that, like an eagle in a dovecote, 

Flutter’d a thousand Volsces tn Corioli, 

And did it without second or acquittance, 

Thus sends their mighty chief to mourn in hell.” 

The alteration of “* The Tempest” by Davenant 
and Dryden was, as we have mentioned, an attempt 
to meet the taste of the town by music and spec- 
tacle. Shadwell went farther, and turned it into 
a regular opera; and an opera it remained even in 
Garrick’s time, who tried his hand upon the same 
experiment. Dennis was a reformer both in co- 
medy and tragedy. He metamorphosed The Merry 
Wives of Windsor into “ The Comical Gallant,” 
and prefixed an essay to it on the degeneracy of 
the taste for poetry. Davenant changed Measure 
for Measure into “‘ The Law against Lovers.” It 
is difficult to understand how a clever man and 
something of a poet should have set about his 
work after this fashion. This is Shakspere’s Isa- 
bella: — 
* Could great men thunder 

As Jove himself does, Jove would ne’er be quiet, 

For every pelting, petty officer 

Would use his heaven for thunder: nothing but thunder, 

Merciful heaven ! 

Thou rather, with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt, 

Splitt’st the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 

Than the soft myrtle.” 
This is Davenant’s : — 


*° Tf men could thunder 


As great Jove does, Jove ne’er would quict be; 
Il 
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For every choleric petty officer, 

Would use his magazine in heaven for thunder: 

We nothing should but thunder hear. Sweet Heaven! 
Thou rather with thy stiff and sulph’rous bolt 

Dost split the knotty and obdurate oak, 

Than the soft myrtle.” 


** The Law against Lovers” was in principle one 
of the worst of these alterations ; for it was a hash 
of two plays—of Measure for Measure, and of 
Much Ado about Nothing. This was indeed to 
destroy the organic life of the author. But it is 
one of the manifestations of the vitality of Shak- 
spere that, goiug about their alterations in the 
regular way, according to the rules of art, the most 
stupid and prosaic of his improvers have been un- 
able to deprive the natural man of his vigour, even 
by their most violent depletions. His robustness 
was too great even for the poetical doctors to de- 
stroy it. Lord Lansdowne actually stripped the 
flesh off Shylock, but the anatomy walked about 
vigorously for sixty years, till Macklin put the 
rauscles on again. Colley Cibber turned King 
John into “Papal Tyranny,” and the stage King 
John was made to denounce the Pope and Guy 
Faux for a century, till Mr. Macready gave us 
back again the weak and crafty king in his original 
truth of character, Nahum ‘Tate deposed the 
Richard IT. of Shakspere wholly and irredeemably, 
turning him into ‘* The Sicilian Usurper.” How 
Cibber manufactured Richard 111. is known to all 
men. Durfey melted down Cymbeline with no 
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slight portion of alloy. Tate remodelled Lear, — 
and such a Lear! Davenant mangled Macbeth ; 
but we can hardly quarrel with him for it, for 
he gave us the music of Locke in company with 
his own verses. It has been said, as a proof 
how little Shakspere was once read, that Dave- 
nant’s alteration is quoted in “ The Tatler” in- 
stead of the original. This is the reasoning of 
Steevens ; but he has not the candour to tell us, 
that in “ The Tatler,” No. 111, there is a quota- 
tion from Hamlet, with the following remarks :— 
“This admirable author, as well as the best and 
greatest men of all ages and of all nations, seems 
to have had his mind thoroughly seasoned with 
religion, as is evident by many passages in his 
plays, that would not be suffered by a modern 
audience.”’ Steevens infers, that Steele, or Addi- 
son, was not a reader of Shakspere, because 
Macbeth is quoted from an acted edition; and 
that, therefore, Shakspere was not read generally. 
If a hurried writer in a daily paper (as “ The 
Tatler’? was) were to quote from some acted 
editions at the present day he might fall into the 
same error; and yet he might be an ardent 
student of Shakspere, in a nation of enthusiastic 
admirers. The early Essayists offer abundant 
testimonies, indeed, of their general admiration 
of the poet. In No. 68 of ‘ The Tatler,” he is 
** the great master who ever commands our tears.” 
In No. 160 of ‘ The Spectator ” Shakspere is put 
amongst the first class of great geniuses, in com- 
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pany with Homer; and this paper contains a 
remarkable instance of a juster taste than one 
might expect from the author of “ Cato:”—“ We 
are to consider that the rule of observing what 
the French call the bienséance in an allusion has 
been found out of later years, and in the colder 
regions of the worlds where we could make 
some amends for our want of force and spirit, by 
a scrupulous nicety and exactness in our compo- 
sitions.’* In ‘* The Spectator,” 419, amongst 
the papers on ‘¢ The Pleasures of the Imagina- 
tion,’ Shakspere’s delineations of supernatural 
beings are thus mentioned: — ‘“ Among the 
English, Shakspeare has incomparably excelled 
all others. That noble extravagance of fancy, 
which he had in so great perfection, thoroughly 
qualified him to touch this weak superstitious 
part of his reader’s imagination ; and made him 
capable of succeeding where he had nothing to 
support him besides the strength of his own 
genius. There is something so wild, and yet so 
solemn, in the speeches of his ghosts, fairies, 
witches, and the like imaginary persons, that we 
cannot forbear thinking them natural, though we 
have no rule by which to judge of them; and 
must confess, if there are such beings in the 


* Mr. De Quincey is certainly mistaken when he 
says, that “ Addison has never in one instance quoted or 
made any reference to Shakspear.” No. 160 bears the 
signature of C., and immediately follows ‘‘ The Vision of 
Mirza,” bearing the same signature, 
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world, it looks highly probable they should talk 
and act as he has represented them.” 

We have again an instance of Addison's good 
taste in his remarks upon the critical notions of 
poetical justice, which he calls ‘a ridiculous 
doctrine in modern criticism.” Of the best 
plays which end unhappily he mentions Othello, 
with others, and adds, “ King Lear is an 
admirable tragedy of the same kind, as Shak- 
speare wrote it; but as it is reformed according 
to the chimerical notion of poetical justice, in 
my humble opinion it has lost half its beauty.” 
All this exhibits a better taste than we find in 
Gildon and Dennis; and it certainly is very 
remarkable that Addison, who in his own tragedy 
was laboriously correct, as it was called, should 
have taken no occasion to comment upon the 
irregularities of Shakspere. Mr. De Quincey 
says of Addison, ‘‘ The feeble constitution of the 
- poetic faculty as existing in himself forbad him 
sympathising with Shakespear.” The feebleness 
of the poetic faculty makes the soundness of the 
judgment more conspicuous. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE commencement of the eighteenth century 
produced the first of the critical editions of Shak- 
spere. In 1709 appeared “ Shakespeare's Plays 
Revised and Corrected, with an Account of his 
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Life and Writings, by N. Rowe.” We should 
mention that the third edition of Shakspere’s 
Comedies, Histories, and Tragedies, in folio, 
appeared in 1664. It has been said that the 
greater number of the copies of this edition were 
destroyed in the Fire of London; and a writer 
whom we must once more quote says, “ During 
a whole century, only four editions of his com. 
plete works, and these small, were published ; 
and there would only have been three, but for 
the destructive Fire of London in 1666.”* 
The destruction by the fire is just as much 
proved as the smallness of the edition. One of 
our best bibliographers, Mr. Lowndes, whose 
‘ Bibliographer's Manual” is a model of accuracy, 
doubts the statement of the destruction by the 
fire, “though it has been frequently repeated.” 
Upon the face of it the statement is improbable. 
If it were a good speculation to print the book 
two years before the fire, and the stock so printed 
had been destroyed in the fire, it would have 
been an equally good speculation to have re- 
printed it immediately after the fire; and yet 
the fourth edition did not appear till 1685. 
Some of the copies of the third edition bear the 
date of 1663; and we have no doubt that the 
book was then generally published ; for Pepys, 
under the date of December 10th, 1663, has a 
curious bibliographical entry :—‘“* To St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, to my bookseller’s, and could not 
* Life of Shakespear in “ Lardner’s Cyclopedia.” 
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tell whether to lay out my money for books of 
pleasure, as plays, which my nature was most 
earnest in; but at last, after seeing Chaucer, 
Dugdale’s ‘ History of Paul’s,’ Stow’s ‘ London,’ 
Gesuer, ‘ History of Trent,’ besides Shakespeare, 
Jonson, and Beaumont’s plays, I at last chose 
Dr. Fuller’s ‘ Worthies,’ ‘ The Cabbala, or Col- 
lections of Letters of State,’ and a little book, 
© Delices de Hollande,’ with another little book | 
or two, all of good use or serious pleasure ; and 
‘ Hudibras,’ both parts, the book now in greatest 
fashion for drollery, though I cannot, I confess, 
see enough where the wit lies.” These two folio 
editions supplied the readers of Shakspere for 
more than forty years, but we are not hence to 
conclude that he was neglected. Of Ben Jonson 
during the same period there was only one edition ; 
of Beaumont and Fletcher only one ; of Spenser 
only one. Rowe's edition of Shakspere, we doubt 
not, supplied a general want. Its critical merits 
were but small. The facts of the “ Life” 
which he prefixes have been sufficiently noticed 
by us in another place. The opinions expressed 
in that ‘Life’ are few, and are put forth 
with little pretension. As might be expected 
they fully admit the excellence of Shakspere, but 
they somewhat fall into the besetting sin of 
attempting to elevate his genius by depreciating 
his knowledge : —‘‘ It is without controversy that 
in his works we scarce find any traces of anything 
that looks like an imitation of the ancients. The 
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delicacy of his taste, and the natural bent of his 
own great genius (equal, if not superior, to some 
of the best of theirs), would certainly have led 
him to read and study them with so much pleasure 
that some of their fine images would naturally 
have insinuated themselves into, and been mixed 
with, his own writings ; so that his not copying 
at least something from them may be an argument 
_of his never having read them. Whether his 
ignorance of the ancients were a disadvantage to 
him or no, may admit of a dispute: for though 
the knowledge of them might have made him 
more correct, yet it is not improbable but that the 
regularity and deference for them, which would 
have attended that correctness, might have re- 
strained some of that fire, impetuosity, and even 
beautiful extravagance, which we admire in 
Shakspeare: and I believe we are better pleased 
with those thoughts, altogether new and uncom- 
mon, which his own imagination supplied him 
so abundantly with, than if he bad given us the 
most beautiful passages out of the Greek and 
Latin poets, and that in the most agreeable man- 
ner that it was possible for a master of the 
English language to deliver them.” Rowe also 
falls into the notion that Shakspere did not arrive 
at his perfection by repeated experiment and 
assiduous labour,—a theory which still has its 
believers : —‘‘ It would be without doubt a plea- 
sure to any man, curious in things of this kind, 
to see and know what was the first essay of a 
_ fancy like Shakspeare’s. Perhaps we are not to 
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look for his beginnings, like those of other authors, 
among their least perfect writings; art had so 
little, and nature so large a share in what he did, 
that, for aught I know, the performances of his 
youth, as they were the most vigorous, and had 
the most fire and strength of imagination in them, 
were the best. I would not be thought by this 
to mean that his fancy was so loose and extra- 
vagant as to be independent on the rule and 
government of judgment; but that what he 
thought was commonly so great, so justly and 
rightly conceived in itself, that it wanted little 
or no correction, and was immediately approved 
by an impartial judgment at the first sight.” He 
then enters into a brief criticism of some of the 
leading plays. In speaking of The ‘Tempest, he 
mentions the observation upon the character of 
Caliban ‘ which three very great men concurred 
in making ’’—telling us in a note that these were 
Lord Falkland, Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, and 
Mr. Selden—*‘‘ That Shakspeare had not only 
found out a new character in his Caliban, but 
had also devised and adapted a new manner of 
language for that character.” Of Shakspere’s 
plays, with reference to their art, he thus speaks: 
—‘ If one undertook to examine the greatest part 
of these by those rules which are established by 
Aristotle and taken from the model of the Grecian 
stage, it would be no very hard task to find a great 
many faults ; but as Shakspeare lived under a kind 
of mere light of nature, and had never been made 
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acquainted with the regularity of those written 
precepts, so it would be hard to judge him by a 
law he knew nothing of. We are to consider 
him as a man that lived in a state of almost 
universal licence and ignorance: there was no 
established judge, but every one took the liberty 
to write according to the dictates of bis own 
fancy. When one considers that there is not 
one play before him of a reputation good enough 
to entitle it to an appearance on the present stage, 
it cannot but be a matter of great wonder that he 
should advance dramatic poetry so far as he did, - 
A second edition of Rowe’s “ Shakespeare” ap- 
peared in 1714. 

In 1725 Pope produced his edition, magni- 
ficent as far as printing went, in six volumes 
quarto. Of its editorial merits we may say a few 
words when we have to speak of Theobald. His 
Preface is a masterly composition, containing 
many Just views elegantly expressed. The cri- 
ticism is neither profound nor original; but there 
is a tone of quiet sense about it which shows that 
Pope properly appreciated Shakspere’s general 
excellence. Ife believes, in common with most 
of his time, that this excellence was attained by 
intuition ; and that the finest results were pro- 
duced by felicitous accidents : -—— 

‘If ever any author deserved the name of 
an original it was Shakspeare. Homer himself 
drew not his art so immediately from the foun- 
tains of nature, it proceeded through Egyptian 
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strainers and channels, and came to him not 
without some tincture of the learning, or some 
cast of the models, of those before him. The 
poetry of Shakspeare was inspiration indeed: he 
is not so much an imitator as an instrument of 
Nature; and it is not so just to say that he speaks 
from her, as that she speaks through him. 

“ His characters are so much Nature herself, 
that it isa sort of injury to call them by so distant 
a name as copies of her. ‘Those of other poets 
have a constant resemblance, which shows that 
they received them from one another, and were 
but multipliers of the same image: each picture, 
like a mock-rainbow, is but the reflection of a 
reflection. But every single character in Shak- 
speare is as much an individual as those in life 
itself ; it is as impossible to find any two alike; 
and such as from their relation or affinity in any 
respect appear most to be twins, will, upon com- 
parison, be found remarkably distinct. To this 
life and variety of character we must add the 
wonderful preservation of it; which is such 
throughout his plays, that, had all the speeches 
been printed without the very names of the per- 
sons, I believe one might have applied them with 
certainty to every speaker. 

“The power over our passions was never pos- 
sessed in a more eminent degree, or displayed in 
so different instances. Yet all along there is seen 
no labuur, no pains to raise them ; no preparation 
to guide or guess to the effect, or be perceived to 
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lead toward it ; but the heart swells, and the tears 
burst out, just at the proper places: we are sur- 
prised the moment we weep; and yet upon reflec- 
tion find the passion so just, that we should be 
surprised if we had not wept, and wept at that 
very moment. 

‘* How astonishing it is again that the passions 
directly opposite to these, laughter and spleen, 
are no less at his command! That he is not 
more a master of the great than of the ridiculous 
in human nature; of our noblest tendernesses, 
than of our vainest foibles; of our strongest 
emotions, than of our idlest sensations ! 

“*Nor does he only excel in the passions ; in 
the coolness of reflection and reasoning he is full 
us admirable. His sentiments are not only in 
general the most pertinent and judicious upon 
every subject ; but, by a talent very peculiar, 
something between penetration and felicity, he 
hits upon that particular point on which the bent 
of each argument turns, or the force of each 
motive depends. This is perfectly amazing from 
a man of no education or experience in those 
great and public scenes of life which are usually 
the subject of his thoughts ; so that he seems to 
have known the world by intuition, to have 
looked through human nature at one glance, and 
to be the only author that gives ground fora very 
new opinion—that the philosopher, and even 
the man of the world, may be born as well as the 
poet,” : 
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These are the excellences of Shakspere ; but 
Pope holds that he has as great defects, and he 
sets himself to excuse these by arguing that it was 
necessary to please the populace. He then pro- 
ceeds : — 

“To judge, therefore, of Shakspeare by Aris- 
totle’s rules, is like trying a man by the laws of 
one country who acted under those of another. 
He wrote to the people, and wrote at first without 
patronage from the better sort, and therefore 
without aims of pleasing them; without assist- 
ance or advice from the learned, as without the 
advantage of education or acquaintance among 
them ; without that knowledge of the best models, 
the ancients, to inspire him with an emulation of 
them ; in a word, without any views of reputa- 
tion, and of what poets are pleased to call im- 
mortality ; some or all of which have encouraged 
the vanity, or animated the ambition, of other 
writers, 

Yet it must be observed, that, when his per- 
formances had merited the protection of his prince, 
and when the encouragement of the court had 
succeeded to that of the town, the works of his 
riper years are manifestly raised above those of 
his former. The dates of his plays sufficiently 
evidence that his productions improved in pro- 
portion to the respect he had for his auditors. 
And I make no doubt this observation would be 
found true in every instance, were but editions 
extant from which we might learn the exact time 
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when every piece was composed, and whether 
wrote for the town or the court. 

‘* Another cause (and no less strong than the 
former) may be deduced from our poet's being a 
player, and forming himself first upon the judg- 
ments of that body of men whereof he was a mem- 
ber. They have ever had a standard tothemselves, 
upon other principles than those of Aristotle. As 
they live by the majority, they know no rule but 
that of pleasing the present humour, and com- 
plying with the wit in fashion—a consideration 
which brings all their judgment to a short point. 
Players are just such judges of what is right as 
tailors are of what is graceful. And in this view 
it will be but fair to allow that most of our 
author’s faults are less to be ascribed to his wrong 
judgment as a poet than to his right judgment 
as a player.” 

Of Shakspere’s learning his editor thus 
speaks : — 

“ As to his want of learning it may be necessary 
to say something more: there is certainly a vast 
difference between learning and languages. How 
far he was ignorant of the latter I cannot deter- 
mine ; but it is plain he had much reading at 
least, if they will not call it learning. Nor is it 
any great matter, ifa man has knowledge, whether 
he has it from one language or from another. 
. Nothing is more evident than that he had a taste 
of natural philosophy, mechanics, ancient and 
modern history, poetical learning, and mythology: 
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we find him very knowing in the customs, rites, 
and mannersof antiquity. . . . . The man- 
ners of other nations in general, the -gyptians, 
Venetians, French, &c., are drawn with equal 
propriety. Whatever object of nature or branch 
of science he either speaks of or describes, it is 
always with competent if not extensive know- 
ledge: his descriptions are still exact; all his 
metaphors appropriated, and remarkably drawn 
from the true nature and inherent qualities of 
each subject. When he treats of ethic or politic 
we may constantly observe a wonderful justness 
of distinction as well as extent of comprehension. 
No one is more a master of the poetical story, or 
has more frequent allusions to the various parts 
of it. Mr. Waller (who has been celebrated 
for this last particular) has not shown more learn- 
ing this way than Shakspearee . . . . 

‘¢ T am inclined to think this opinion proceeded 
originally from the zeal of the partizans of our 
author and Ben Jonson, as they endeavoured to 
exalt the one at the expense of the other. It is 
ever the nature of parties to be in extremes; and 
nothing is so probable as that, because Ben Jonson 
had much the more learning, it was said on the 
one hand that Shakspeare had none at all: and 
because Shakspeare had much the most wit and 
fancy, it was retorted on the other that Jonson 
wanted both. Because Shakspeare borrowed 
nothing, it was said that Ben Jonson borrowed 
everything. Because Jonson did not write ex- 
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tempore, he was reproached with being a year 
about every piece ; and because Shakspeare wrote. 
with ease and rapidity, they cried, he never once 
made a blot. Nay, the spirit of opposition ran 
so high, that whatever those of the one side ob- 
jected to the other was taken at the rebound, and 
turned into praises, as injudiciously as their 
antagonists before had made them objections.” 
Much of Pope’s Preface is then occupied 
with illustrations of his opinion that Shakspere’s 
works have come down to us defaced with innu- 
merable blunders and absurdities which are not 
to be attributed to the author. We cannot at all 
yield our consent to this opinion, which goes upon 
the assumption that, whenever there is an obscure 
passage ; whenever “ mean conccits and ribal- 
dries’’ are found; whenever “low scenes of 
mobs, plebeians, and clowns” are very prominent; 
there the players have been at work; and he thus 
argues upon the assumption :—“‘If we give in 
to this opinion, how many low and vicious parts 
and passages might no longer reflect upon this 
great genius, but appear unworthily charged upon 
him! And even in those which are really his, 
how many faults may have been unjustly laid to 
his account from arbitrary additions, expunctions, 
transpositions of scenes and lines, confusion of 
characters and persons, wrong application of 
speeches, corruptions of innumerable passages by 
the ignorance and wrong corrections of them 
again by the impertinence of his first editors ! 
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From one or other of these considerations I am 
verily persuaded that the greatest and the grossest 
part of what are thought his errors would vanish, 
and leave his character in a light very different 
from that disadvantageous one in which it now 
appears to us.” There is a larger question even 
than this that Pope propounds. Are these parts 
and passages low and vicious? Have we these 
corruptions and imperfections? We believe not. 
Pope accepted Shakspere in the spirit of his time, 
and that was not favourable to the proper under- 
standing of him. His concluding observations 
are characteristic of his critical power : —‘ I will 
conclude by saying of Shakspeare, that, with all 
his faults, and with all the irregularity of his 
drama, one may look upon his works, in com- 
parison of those that are more finished and regular 
as upon an ancient majestic piece of Gothic ar- 
chitecture compared with a neat modern building; 
the latter is more elegant and glaring, but the 
former is more strong and moresolemn. It must 
be allowed that in one of these there are materials 
enough to make many of the other. It has much 
the greater variety, and much the nobler apart- 
ments ; though we are often conducted to them 
by dark, odd, and uncouth passages. Nor does 
the whole fail to strike us with greater reverence 
though many of the parts are childish, ill-placed, 
and unequal to its grandeur.” 

In 1726 Lewis Theobald published a tract en- 


titled ‘‘ Shakespear Restored, or Specimens of 
I 
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Blunders Committed and Unamended in Pope’s 
Edition of this Poet.” In Pope’s second edition 
of Shakspere, which appeared in 1728, was in- 
serted this contemptuous notice: —‘‘ Since the 
publication of our first edition, there having been 
some attempts upon Shakspeare published by 
Lewis Theobald (which he would not commu- 
nicate during the time wherein that edition was 
preparing for the press, when we, by public ad- 
vertisements, did request the assistance of all 
lovers of this author), we have inserted, in this 
impression, as many of ’em as are judged of any 
the least advantage to the poet; the whole 
amounting to about twenty-five words.” Jn the 
same year came out “ The Dunciad,” of which 
Theobald was the hero :— 
“ High on a gorgeous seat that far outshone 

Henley’s gilt tub, or Flecknoe’s Irish throne, 

Great Tibbald nods.” 

In a few years Theobald was deposed from this 
throne, and there, then, “ Great Cibber sate.” 
The facility with which Theobald was transformed 
to Cibber is one of the many proofs that Pope 
threw his darts and dirt about him at random. 
But Theobald took a just revenge. In 1733 he 
produced an edition of Shakspere, in seven 
volumes octavo, which annihilated Pope’s quartos 
and duodecimos. The title-page of Theobald’s 
Shakspere bore that it was “collated with the 
oldest copies, and corrected, with Notes.” Pope's 
edition was not again reprinted in London ; but 
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of Theobald’s there have been many subsequent 
editions, and Steevens asserts that of his first 
edition thirteen thousand copies were sold. 
Looking at the advantage which Pope possessed 
in the pre-eminence of his literary reputation, 
the preference which was so decidedly given to 
Theobald’s editions is a proof that the public 
thought for themselves in the matter of Shakspere. 
Pope was not fitted for the more laborious duties 
of aneditor. He collated, indeed, the early copies, 
but he set about the emendation of the text in a 
manner so entirely arbitrary, suppressing passage 
after passage upon the principle that the players 
had been at work here, and a blundering tran- 
scriber there, that no reader of Shakspere could 
rely upon the integrity of Pope's version. Theo- 
bald states the contrary mode in which he pro- 
ceeded : — 

“¢ Wherever the author’s sense is clear and dis 
coverable (though, perchance, low and trivial), I 
have not by any innovation tampered with his 
text, out of an ostentation of endeavouring to make 
him speak better than the old copies have done. 

“ Where, through all the former editions, a 
passage has Jaboured under flat nonsense and 
invincible darkness, if by the addition or altera- 
tion of a letter or two, or a transposition in the 
pointing, I have restored to him both sense and 
sentiment, such corrections, I am persuaded, will 
need no indulgence. 

“« And whenever I have taken a greater Jatitude 
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and liberty in amending, I have constantly endea- 
voured to support my corrections and conjectures 
by parallel passages and authorities from himself, 
the surest means of expounding any author what- 
soever.” 

Dr. Johnson accurately enough describes the 
causes and consequences of Pope’s failure : — 
‘** Confidence is the common consequence of suc- 
cess. They whose excellence of any kind has been 
loudly celebrated are ready to conclude that their 
powers are universal. VPope’s edition fell below 
his own expectations, and he was somuch offended, 
when he was found to have left anything for others 
to do, that he passed the latter part of his life ina 
state of hostility with verbal criticism.” But 
Johnson does not exhibit his usual good sense and 
knowledge of mankind when he attributes Theo- 
bald’s success to the world’s compassion. He calls 
him weak and ignorant, mean and faithless, petu- 
lant and ostentatious ; but he affirms that this 
editor, *‘ by the good luck of having Pope for his 
enemy, has escaped, and escaped alone, with repu- 
tation, from this undertaking. So willingly does 
the world support those who solicit favour against 
those who command reverence ; and SO easily j is he 
praised whom no man can envy.” This is mere 
fine writing. The real secret of Theobald’s success 
is stated by Johnson himself : —‘“ Pope was suc- 
ceeded by Theobald, a man of narrow comprehen- 
sion and small acquisitions, with no native and 
intrinsic splendour of genius, with little of the 
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artificial light of learning, but zealous for minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in pursuing it. He 
collated the ancient copies, and rectified many 
errors. A man so anxiously scrupulous might 
have been expected to do more, but what little he 
did was commonly right.” It was because Theo- 
bald was “‘ anxiously scrupulous,” because he did 
not attempt “to do more” than an editor ought to 
do, that he had the public support. Nearly every 
succeeding editor, in his scorn of Theobald, his 
confidence in himself, and, what was the most in- 
fluential, his want of reverence for his author, en- 
deavoured to make Shakspere ‘‘ speak better than 
the old copies have done.” Each for a while had 
his applause, but it was not a lasting fame. 
There is little in Theobald’s Preface to mark the 
progress of opinion on the writings of Shakspere. 
Some parts of this Preface are held to have been 
written by Warburton ; but if so, his arrogance 
must have been greatly modified by Theobald’s 
judgment. There is not much general remark 
upon the character of the poet’s writings; but what 
we find is sensibly conceived and not inelegantly 
expressed. We shall content ourselves with ex- 
tracting one passage :— ‘‘ In how many points of 
sight must we be obliged to gaze at this great poet! 
In how many branches of excellence to consider 
and admire him! Whether we view him on the 
side of art or nature, he ought equally to engage 
our attention: whether we respect the force and 
greatness of his genius, the extent of his know- 
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ledge and reading, the power and address with 
which he throws out and applies either nature 
or learning, there is ample scope both for our 
wonder and pleasure. If his diction and the 
clothing of his thoughts attract us, how much 
more must we be charmed with the richness and 
variety of his images and ideas! If his images 
and ideas steal into our souls and strike upon 
our fancy, how much are they improved in 
price when we come to reflect with what pro- 
priety and justness they are applied to character ! 
If we look into his characters, and how they are 
furnished and proportioned to the employment 
he cuts out for them, how are we taken up with 
the mastery of his portraits! What draughts of 
nature! What variety of originals, and how 
differing each from the other!” 

Undeterred by the failure of Pope in his slash- 
ing amputations, Sir Thomas Hanmer appeared, 
in 1744, with a splendid edition in six volumes 
quarto, printed at the Oxford University Press, 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the paper 
and the tvpe. The work was intended as a monu- 
ment to the memory of Shakspere ; one of the 
modes in which the national homage was to be ex- 
pressed :—‘*‘ Asafresh acknowledgment hath late- 
ly been paid to his merit, and a high regard to his 
name and memory, by erecting his statue at a 
public expense ; so it is desired that this new edi- 
tion of his works, which hath cost some attention 
and care, may be looked upon as another small 
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monument designed and dedicated to his honour.” 
Capell, Who came next as an editor, says truly of 
Hanmer that he “ pursues a track in which it 
is greatly to be hoped he will never be followed in 
the publication of any authors whatsoever, for this 
were in effect to annihilate them if carried a little 
further.”’ Collins's “ Epistle to Sir Thomas Han- 
mer on his Edition on Shakspeare’s Works” is an 
elegant though not very vigorous attempt to express 
the universal admiration that the people of Eng- 
land felt for the great national poet. The verse- 
homage to Shakspere after the days of Milton had 
no very original character. The cuckoo-note with 
which these warblers generally interspersed their 
varied lays was the echo of Milton’s “ wood-notes 
wild,” which they did not perceive had a limited 
application to some particular play—As You Like 
Ir, for instance. In Rowe’s prologue to “ Jane 
Shore’’ we have, — 
‘In such an age immortal Shakspeare wrote, 

By no quaint rules nor hamp’ring critics taught ; 

With rough majestic force he mov’d the heart, 

And strength and nature made amends for art.” 
Thomson asks — 

“ For lofty sense, 

Creative fancy, and inspection keen 

Through the deep windings of the human heart, 

Is not wild Shakspeare thine and nature’s boast?” 
T. Seward, addressing Stratford, says, — 

“Thy bard was thine unschool’d.” 

Collins’s Epistle begins thus, speaking of the 
works of Shakspere : — 
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*‘ Hard was the lot those injur'd strains endur'd, 
Unown’'d by science.” 
But Collins, in many respects a true poet, has a 
higher inspiration in his invocations of the great 
master of the drama than most of his fellows : — 
*“ O more than all in powerful genius bless’d, 

Come, take thine empire o’er the willing breast ! 

Whate’er the wounds this youthful heart shall feel, 

Thy songs support me, and thy morals heal. 

There every thought the poet’s warmth may raise, 

There native music dwells in all the lays.” 

To Hanmer succeeded Warburton, with a new 
edition of Pope enriched with his own most ori- 
ginal notes. If it were not painful to associate 
Shakspere, the great master of practical wisdom, 
with a critic who delights in the most extravagant 
paradoxes, we might prefer the amusement of 
Warburton’s edition to toiling through the heaps 
of verbal criticism which later years saw heaped 
up. Warburton, of course, belonged to the school 
of slashing emendators. ‘The opening of his pre- 
face tells us what we are to expect from him :— 

‘‘It hath been no unusual thing for writers, 
when dissatisfied with the patronage or judgment 
of their own times, to appeal to posterity for a fair 
hearing. Some have eveh thought fit to apply to 
it in the first instance, and to decline acquaint- 
ance with the public till envy and prejudice had 
quite subsided. But of all the trusters to futurity, 
commend me to the author of the following poems, 
who not only left it to time to do him justice as 
it would, but to find him out as it could: for, what 
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between too great attention to his profit as a player, 
and too little to his reputation as a poet, his works, 
left to the care of door-keepers and prompters, 
hardly escaped the common fate of those writings, 
how good soever, which are abandoned to their 
own fortune, and unprotected by party or cabal. 
At length, indeed, they struggled into light ; but 
so disguised and travestied, that no classic author, 
after having run ten secular stages through the 
blind cloisters of monks and canons, ever came 
out in half so maimed and mangled a condition.” 

There is little in Warburton’s preface which 
possesses any lasting interest, perhaps with the 
exception of his defence against the charge that 
editing Shakspere was unsuitable to his clerical 
profession : — 

‘The great Saint Chrysostom, a name conse- 
crated to immortality by his virtue and eloquence, 
is known to have been so fond of Aristophanes as 
to wake with him at his studies, and to sleep with 
him under his pillow ; and I never heard that this 
was objected either to his piety or his preaching, 
not even in those times of pure zeal and primitive 
religion. Yet, in respect of Shakspeare’s great 
sense, Aristophanes's best wit is but buffoonery ; 
and in comparison of Aris‘ophanes’s freedoms, 
Shakspeare writes with the purity of a vestal.... 
Of all the literary exercitations of speculative men, 
whether designed for the use or entertainment of 
the world, there are none of so much importance, 
or what are more our immediate concern, than 
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those which let us into the knowledge of our na- 
ture. Others nay exercise the reason, or amuse 
the imagination ; but these only can improve the 
heart, and form the human mind to wisdom. Now, 
in this science our Shakspeare is confessed to oc- 
cupy the foremost place, whether we consider the 
amazing sagacity with which he investigates every 
hidden spring and wheel of human action, or his 
happy manner of communicating this knowledge, 
in the just and living paintings which he has given 
us of all our passions, appetites, and pursuits. 
These afford a lesson which cannever be too often 
repeated, or too constantly inculcated ; and to 
engage the reader’s due attention to it hath been 
one of the principal objects of this edition. 

‘* As this science (whatever profound philoso- 
phers may think) is, to the rest, in things, so, in 
words (whatever supercilious pedants may talk), 
every one’s mother-tongue is to all other languages. 
This hath still been the sentiment of nature and 
true wisdom. Hence, the greatest men of auti- 
quity never thought themselves better employed 
than in cultivating their own country idiom,” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was in the year 1741 that David Garrick at once 
leaped into eminence as an actor, such as had not 
been won by any man for half a century. He was 
the true successor of Betterton, Harris, and Bur- 
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bage. His principal fame was, however, like 
theirs, founded upon Shakspere. But it is a mis- 
take to imagine that there had not been a constant 
sucession of actors of Shakspere’s great characters, 
from the death of Betterton to Garrick’s appear- 
ance. His first character in London was Richard 
III. He made all the great parts of Shakspere 
familiar to the play-going public for five-and-thirty 
years. “ The AJchymist” and the “ Volpone” of Ben 
Jonson were sometimes played ; “The Chances,” 
and ‘* Rule a Wife and Have a Wife,” of Beau- 
montand Fletcher; but we are told by Davies, in 
his “‘ Dramatic Miscellanies,” that, of their fifty- 
four plays, only these two preserved their rank on 
the stage. This is a pretty convincing proof of 
what the public opinion of Shakspere was in the 
middle of the last century. The Prologue of 
Samuel Johnson, spoken by Garrick at the opening 
of Drury-lane Theatre in 1747, is an eloquent 
expression of the same opinion :— 


* ‘When Learning’s triumph o’er her barbarous foes 
First rear’d the stage, immortal Shakspeare rose ; 
Each change of many-colour’d life he drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagin’d new : 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded reign, 
And panting Time toil’d after him in vain. 

His powerful strokes presiding trutb impress’d, 
And unresisted passion storm’d the breast. 


“Then Jonson came, instructed from the school 
To please in method, and invent by rule; 
His studious patience and laborious art 
By regular approach essay’d the heart : 
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Cold approbation gave the lingering bays ; 

For those who durst not censure scarce could praise. 
A mortal born, he met the gen’ral doom, 

But left, like Egypt’s kings, a lasting tomb. 


“ The wits of Charles found easier ways to fame, 
Nor wish’d for Jonson’s art, or Shakspeare’s fame. 
Themselves they studied ; as they felt, they writ: 
Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit. 

Vice always found a sympathetic friend ; 

They pleas’d their age, and did not aim to mend, 
Yet bards like these aspir’d to lasting praise, 

And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. 

Their cause was gen’ral, their supports were strong ; 
Their slaves were willing, and their reign was long : 
Till Shame regain’d the post that Sense betray'd, 
And Virtue call’d Oblivion to her aid. 


‘Then, crush’d by rules, and weaken’d as refin’d, 
For years the pow’r of Tragedy declin’d ; 
From bard to bard the frigid caution crept, 
Till declamation roar’d whilst passion slept. ; 
Yet still did Virtue deign the stage to tread, 
Philosophy remain'd though Nature fled. 
But fore’d, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 
She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of Wit; 
Exulting Folly hail’d the joyous day, 
And pantomime and song confirm’d her sway.” 


It is tolerably evident, from the whole tenour of 
this celebrated prologue, that of the early drama- 
tists Shakspere reigned upon the stage supreme, 
if not almost alone. It has been the fault of 
actors, and the flatterers of actors, to believe that 
a dramatic poet is only known to the world 
through their lips. Garrick was held to have 
given life to Shakspere. ‘The following inscrip- 
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tion on Garrick’s tomb in Westminster Abbey 
has been truly held by Charles Lamb to be “a 
farrago of false thoughts and nonsense :”’ — 


*¢ To paint fair Nature, by divine command, 
Her magic pencil in his glowing hand, 
A Shakspeare rose; then, to expand his fume 
Wide o'er this breathing world, a Garrick came. 
Though sunk to death the forms the Poet drew, 
The Actor’s genius bade them breathe anew; 
Though, like the bard himself, in night they lay, 
Immortal Garrick call’d them back to day : 
And till Eternity with power sublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoary Time, 
Shakspeare and Garrick like twin stars shall shine, 
And earth irradiate with a beam divine.” 


Up to the end of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, when, according to the epitaph, the 
poet's forms were sunk in death and lay in night, 
there had been thirteen editions of Shakspere’s 
collected works, nine of which had appeared 
during the preceding forty years. Of Ben Jon- 
son there had been three editions in the seven- 
teenth century, and one in the eighteenth; of 
Beaumont and Fletcher two in the seventeenth 
century, and one in the eighteenth. Yet, ab- 
surd and impertinent as it may be to talk of 
immortal Garrick calling the plays of Shakspere 
back to day, it cannot be denied that the very 
power of those plays to create a school of great 
actors was in itself a cause of their extension 
amongst readers. The most monstrous altera- 
tions, perpetrated with the worst taste, and with 
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the most essential ignorance of Shakspere’s art, 
were still in some sort tributes to his power. 
The actors sent many to read Shakspere with a 
true delight; and then it was felt how little he 
needed the aid of acting, and how much indeed 
of his highest excellence could only be received 
into the mind by reverent meditation. 

In 1765 appeared, in eight volumes octavo, 
‘©The Plays of William Shakspeare, with the 
Corrections and Illustrations of various Commen- 
tators: to which are added Notes by Samuel 
Johnson.” This was the foundation of the va- 
riorum editions, the principle of which has been 
to select from all the commentary, or nearly all, 
that has becn produced, every opinion upon a 
passage, however conflicting. The respective 
value of the critics who had preceded him are 
fully discussed by Johnson in the latter part of 
his Preface: it will be unnecessary for us to 
enter upon this branch of the subject, which was 
only of temporary interest. But the larger por- 
tion of Johnson's Preface not only to a certain 
extent represents the tone of opinion in Johnson’s 
age, but is written with so much pomp of diction, 
with such apparent candour, and with such 
abundant manifestations of good sense, that, per- 
haps, more than any other production, it has 
influenced the public opinion of Shakspere up 
to this day. That the influence has been, ‘for 
the most part, evil, we have no hesitation in be- 
lieving. Before proceeding to state the grounds 
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of this belief we think it right to reprint the 
greater part of this celebrated composition — all, 
indeed, that permanently belongs to the subject 
of our poet : — 


Dr. Jounson’s PREFACE. 


“Trav praises are without reason lavished on 
the dead, and that the honours due only to excel- 
lence are paid to antiquity, is a complaint likely to 
be always continued by those who, being able to 
add nothing to truth, hope for eminence from the 
heresies of paradox ; or those who, being forced 
by disappointment upon consolatory expedients, 
are willing to hope from posterity what the present 
age refuses, and flatter themselves that the regard 
which is yet denied by envy will be at last bestowed 
by time. 

‘* Antiquity, like every other quality that 
attracts the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly 
votaries that reverence it, not from reason, but 
from prejudice. Some seem to admire indiscri- 
minately whatever has been long preserved, with- 
out considering that time has sometimes co- 
operated with chance; all perhaps are more 
willing to honour past than present excellence ; 
and the mind contemplates genius through the 
shades of age, as the eye surveys the sun through 
artificial opacity. The great contention of criti- 
cism is to find the faults of the moderns and the 
beauties of the ancients. While an author is yet 
living, we estimate his powers by his worst per- 
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formance ; and when he is dead, we rate them 
by his best. 

‘* To works, however, of which the excellence 
is not absolute and definite, but gradual and 
comparative ; to works not raised upon princi- 
ples demonstrative and scientific, but appealing 
wholly to observation and experience, no other 
test can be applied than length of duration and 
continuance of esteem. What mankind have 
long possessed, they have often examined and 
compared ; and if they persist to value the pos- 
session, it is because frequent comparisons have 
confirmed opinion in its favour. As among the 
works of nature no man can properly call a river 
deep, or a mountain high, without the knowledge 
of many mountains and many rivers ; so, in the 
productions of genius, nothing can be styled 
excellent till it hath been compared with other 
works of the same kind. Demonstration imme- 
diately displays its power, and has nothing to 
hope or fear from the flux of years; but works 
tentative and experimental must be estimated by 
their proportion to the general and collective 
ability of man, as it is discovered in a long 
succession of endeavours. Of the first building 
that was raised, it might be with certainty deter- 
mined that it was round or square ; but whether 
it was spacious or lofty must have been referred 
to time. The Pythagorean scale of numbers was 
at once discovered to be perfect; but the poems 
of Homer we yet know not to transcend the 
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common limits of human intelligence, but by 
remarking that nation after nation, and century 
after century, has been able to do little more than 
transpose his incidents, new name his characters, 
and paraphrase his sentiments. 

«The reverence due to writings that have long 
subsisted ariscs therefore not from any credulous 
confidence in the superior wisdom of past ages, 
or gloomy persuasion of the degeneracy of man- 
kind, but is the consequence of acknowledged and 
indubitable positions, that what has been longest 
known has been most considered, and what is 
most considered is best understood. 

“The poet of whose works [ have undertaken 
the revision may now begin to assume the dignity 
of an ancient, and claim the privilege of esta- 
blished fame and prescriptive veneration. He has 
long outlived his century, the term commonly 
fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatever 
advantages he might once derive from personal 
allusions, local customs, or temporary opinions, 
have for many years been lost; and every topic 
of merriment, or motive of sorrow, which the 
modes of artificial life afforded him, now only 
obscure the scenes which they once illuminated. 
The effects of favour and competition are at an 
end; the tradition of his friendships and _ his 
enmities has perished; his works support no 
Opinion with arguments, nor supply auy faction 
with invectives ; they can neither indulge vanity 


nor gratify malignity ; but are read without any 
J 
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other reason than the desire of pleasure, and are 
therefore praised only as pleasure is obtained : 
yet, thus unassisted by interest or passion, they 
have passed through variations of taste and 
changes of manners, and, as they devolved trom 
one generation to another, have received new ho- 
nours at every transmission. 

** But because human judgment, though it be 
gradually gaining upon certainty, never becomes 
infallible ; and approbation, though long conti- 
nued, may yet be only the approbation of preju- 
dice or fashion ; it is proper to inquire by what 
peculiarities of execllence Shakspeare has gained 
and kept the favour of his countrymen. 

““ Nothing can please many, and please long, 
but just representations of gencral nature. Par- 
ticular manners can be known to few, and there- 
fore few only can judge how nearly they are 
copied. The irregular combinations of fanciful 
invention may delight a while, by that novelty 
of which the common satiety of life sends us all 
in quest; the pleasures of sudden wonder are 
soon exhausted, and the mind can only repose on 
the stability of truth. 

“‘ Shakspeare is, above all writers, at least above 
all modern writers, the poet of nature ; the poet 
that holds up to his readers a faithful mirror of 
manners and of life. His characters are not 
modified by the customs of particular places, 
unpractised by the rest of the world; by the 
peculiarities of studies or professions, which can 
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operate but upon small numbers; or by the 
accidents of transient fashions or-temporary opi- 
nions ; they are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity ; such as the world will always supply, 
and observation will always find. His persons 
act and speak by the influence of those general 
passions and principles by which all minds are 
agitated, and the whole system of life is continued 
in motion, In the writings of other poets a 
character is too often an individual, in those of 
Shakspeare it is commonly a species. 

“It is from this wide extension of design that 
so much instruction is derived. It is this which 
fills the plays of Shakspeare with practical ax- 
ioms and domestic wisdom. It was said of Euri- 
pides, that every verse was a precept; and it 
may be said of Shakspeare, that from his works 
may be collected a systein of civil and cconomical 
prudence. Yet his real power is not shown in 
the splendour of particular passages, but by the 
progress of his fable and the tenour of his dialogue ; 
and he that tries to recommend him by select 
quotations will succeed like the pedant in Hie- 
rocles, who, when he offered his house to sale, 
carried a brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

“Tt will not easily be imagined how much 
Shakspeare excelsin accommodating his sentiments 
to real life, but by comparing him with other 
authors. It was observed of the ancient schools 
of declamation, that the more diligently they were 
frequented, the more was the student disqualified 
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for the world, because he found nothing there 
which he should ever meet in any other place. 
The same remark may be applied to every stage 
but that of Shakspeare. The theatre, when it is 
under any other direction, is peopled by such 
characters as were Dever seen, conversing in a 
language which was never heard, upon topics 
which will never arise in the commerce of 
mankind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often so evidently determined by the incident which 
produces it, and is pursued with so much ease and 
simplicity, that it seems scarcely to claim the 
merit of fiction, but to have been gleaned by 
diligent selection out of common conversation and 
_common occurrences. 

“ Upon every other stage the universal agent 
is love, by whose power all good and evil is 
distributed, and every action quickened or re- 
tarded. ‘To bring a lover, a lady, and a rival 
into the fable ; to entangle them in contradictory 
obligations, perplex them with oppositions of 
interest, and harass them with violence of desires, 
inconsistent with each other; to make them 
meet in rapture, and part in agony ; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrageous 
sorrow ; to distress them as nothing human ever 
was distressed; to deliver them as nothing human 
ever was delivered, is the business of a modern 
dramatist. For this, probability is violated, 
life is misrepresented, and language is depraved. 
But love is only one of many passions ; and, as 
it has no great influence upon the sum of life, 
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it has little operation in the dramas of a poet 
who caught his ideas from the living world, and 
exhibited only what he saw before him. He 
knew that any other passion, as it was regular 
or exorbitant, was a cause of happiness or 
calamity. 

‘* Characters thus ample and general were not 
casily discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps 
no poet ever kept his personages more distinct 
from each other. I will not say, with Pope, 
that every speech may be assigned to the proper 
speaker, because many speeches there are which 
have nothing characteristical; but, perhaps, 
though some may be equally adapted to every 
person, it will be difficult to find any that 
can be properly transferred from the present 
possessor to another claimant. ‘The choice is 
right, when there is reason for choice. 

‘‘ Other dramatists can only gain attention by 
hyperbolical or aggravated characters, by fabulous 
and unexampled excellence or depravity, as the 
writers of barbarous romances invigorated the 
reader by a giant and a dwarf; and he that 
should form his expectations of human affairs 
from the play, or from the tale, would be equally 
deceived, Shakspeare has no heroes; his scenes 
are occupied only by men, who act and speak as 
the reader thinks that he should himself have 
spoken or acted on the same occasion ; even 
where the agency is supernatural, the dialogue 
is level with life. Other writers disguise the 
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most natural passions and most frequent incidents, 
so that he who contemplates them in the book 
will not know them in the world: Shakspeare 
approximates the remote, and familiarizes the 
wonderful ; the event which he represents will 
not happen, but, if it were possible, its effects 
would probably be such as he has assigned ; and 
it may be said that he has not only shown’ 
human nature as it acts in real exigences, but 
as it would be found in trials to which it cannot 
be exposed. 

“ This therefore is the praise of Shakspeare, 
that his drama is the mirror of life; that he who 
has mazed his imagination, in following the 
phantoms which other writers raise up before him, 
may here be cured of his delirious ecstasies, by 
reading human sentiments in human language ; 
by scenes from which a hermit may estimate the 
transactions of the world, and a confessor predict 
the progress of the passions. 

‘His adherence to general nature has exposed 
him to the censure of critics who form their 
judgments upon narrower principles. Dennis and 
Rymer think his Romans not sufficiently Roman; 
and Voltaire censures his kings as not completely 
royal, Dennis is offended that Menenius, a 
senator of Rome, should play the buffoon ; and 
Voltaire perhaps thinks decency violated when 
the Danish usurper is represented as a drunkard. 
But Shakspeare always makes nature predominate 
over accident; and, if he preserves the essen- 
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tial character, is not very careful of distinctions 
superinduced and adventitious. His story re- 
quires Romans or kings, but he thinks only on 
men. He knew that Rome, like every other 
city, had men of all dispositions; and, wanting 
a buffoon, he went into the senate-house for 
that which the senate-house would certainly 
have afforded him. He was inclined to show an 
usurper and a murderer not only odious, but 
despicable ; he therefore added drunkenness to his 
other qualities, knowing that kings love wine like 
other men, and that wine exerts its natural 
power upon kings. These are the petty cavils of 
petty minds! a poet overlooks the casual dis- 
tinction of country and condition, as a painter, 
satisfied with the figure, neglects the drapery. 

‘“« Phe censure which he has incurred by mixing 
comic and tragic scenes, as it extends to all his 
works, deserves more consideration. Let the fact 
be first stated, and then examined. 

“‘ Shakspeare’s plays are not in the rigorous and 
ciitical sense either tragedies or comedies, but 
compositions of a distinct kind; exhibiting the 
real state of sublunary nature, which partakes of 
good and evil, joy and sorrow, mingled with 
‘endless variety of proportion and innumerable 
modes of combination; and expressing the 
course of the world, in which the loss of one 1s 
the gain of another ; in which, at the same time, 
the reveller is hasting to his wine, and the 
mourner burying his friend; in which the 
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malignity of one is sometimes defeated by the 
frolic of another; and many mischiefs and many 
benefits are done and hindered without design. 

“Out of this chaos of mingled purposes and 
casualties, the ancient poets, according to the laws 
which custom had prescribed, selected, some the 
crimes of men, and some their absurdities ; some 
the momentous vicissitudes of life, and some the 
lighter occurrences ; some the terrors of distress, 
and some the gaieties of prosperity. ‘Thus rose 
the two modes of imitation -known by the name 
of tragedy and comedy,— compositions intended 
to promote different cnds by contrary means, 
and considered as so little allied, that I do not 
recollect among the Greeks or Romans a single 
writer who attempted both. 

“¢ Shakspeare has united the powers of exciting 
laughter and sorrow not only in one mind, but in 
one composition. Almost all his plays are divided 
between serious and ludicrous characters, and, in 
these successive evolutions of the design, some- 
times produce seriousness and sorrow, and some- 
times levity and laughter. 

«That this is a practice contrary. to the rules 
of criticism will be readily allowed ; but there is 
always an appeal open from criticism to nature. 
The end of writing is to instruct; the end of 
poctry is to instruct by pleasing. , That the 
mingled drama may convey all the instruction of 
tragedy or comedy cannot be denied, because it 
includes both in its alternations of exhibition, and 
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approaches nearer than eithcr to the appearance 
of life, by showing how great machinations and 
slender designs may promote or obviate one 
another, and the high and the low co-operate 
in the general system by unavoidable concatena~ 
tion. 

“Tt is objected that by this change of scenes 
the passions are interrupted in their progression, 
and that the principal event, being not advanced 
by a due gradation of preparatory incidents, wants 
at last the power to move, which constitutes the 
perfection of dramatic poetry. ‘This reasoning 
*s so specious, that it is received as true even by 
those who in daily experience feel it to be false. 
The interchanges of mingled scenes seldom fail 
to produce the intended ‘vicissitudes of passion. 
Fiction cannot move so much but that the 
attention may be easily transferred ; and though 
it must be allowed that pleasing melancholy may 
be sometimes interrupted by unwelcome levity, 
yet let it be considered likewise that melancholy 
is often not pleasing, and that the disturbance of 
one man may be the relicf of another; that 
different auditors have different habitudes ; ‘and 
that, upon the whole, all pleasure consists in 
variety. 

‘The players, who in their edition divided 
our author’s works into comedies, histories, and 
tragedies, seem not to have distinguished the 
three kinds by any very exact or definite ideas. 

“An action which ended happily to the 
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principal persons, however serious or distressful 
through its intermediate incidents, in their opinion 
constituted a comedy, This idea of a comedy 
continued long amongst us, and plays were 
written, which, by changing the catastrophe, 
were tragedies to-day and comedies to-morrow. 

“Tragedy was not in those times a poem of 
more general dignity or elevation than comedy ; 
it required only a calamitous conclusion, with 
which the common criticism of that age was 
‘satisfied, whatever lighter pleasure it afforded in 
its progress. 

‘‘TTistory was a series of actions, with no 
other than chronological succession, independent 
on each other, and without any tendency to 
introduce or regulate the conclusion. It is not 
always very nicely distinguished from tragedy. 
There is not much nearer approach to unity of 
action in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra 
than in the history of Richard the Second. But 
a history might be continued through many 
plays ; as it had no plan, it had no limits, 

“Through all these denominations of the 
drama, Shakspeare’s mode of composition is the 
same : and interchange of seriousness and merri- 
ment, by which the mind is softened at one time 
and exhilarated at another. But, whatever be 
his purpose, whether to gladden or depress, or 
to conduct the story, without vehemence or 
emotion, through tracts of easy and familiar 
dialogue, he never fails to attain his purpose ; as 
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he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or sit 
silent with quiet expectation, in tranquillity with- 
out indifference. 

‘© When Shakspeare’s plan is understood, most 
of the criticisms of Rymer and Voltaire vanish 
away. The play of Hamlet is opened, without 
impropriety, by two centinels; Iago bellows at 
Brabantio’s window, without injury to the scheme 
of the play, though in terms which a modern 
audience would not easily endure; the character 
of Polonius is seasonable and useful; and the 
Gravediggers themselves may be heard with ap- 
plause. 

‘“‘Shakspeare engaged in dramatic poetry with 
the world open before him; the rules of the 
ancients were yet known to few; the public 
judgment was unformed ; he had no example of 
such fame as might force him upon imitation, 
nor critics of such authority as might restrain 
his extravagance: he therefore indulged his 
natural disposition, and his disposition, as Rymer 
has remarked, led him to comedy. In tragedy 
he often writes with great appearance of toil 
and study what is written at last with little 
felicity ; but in his comic scenes he seems to 
produce without labour what no labour can 
improve. In tragedy he is always struggling 
after some occasion to be comic, but in comedy 
he seems to repose, or to luxuriate, as in a mode 
of thinking congenial to his nature. In his 
tragic scenes there is always something wanting, 
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but his comedy often surpasses expectation or 
desire. Ilis comedy pleases by the thoughts and 
the language, and his tragedy for the greater part 
by incident and action. His tragedy seems to be 
skill, his comedy to be instinct. 

“The force of his comic scenes has suffered 
little diminution from the changes made by a 
century and a half in manners or in words. As 
his personages act upon principles arising from 
genuine passion, very little modified by particular 
forms, their pleasures and vexations are commu- 
nicable to all times and to all places; they are 
natural, and therefore durable; the adventitious 
peculiarities of personal habits are only superficial 
dyes, bright and pleasing for a little while, yet 
soon fading to a dim tinct, without any remains 
of former lustre: but the discrimination of true 
passion are the colours of nature; they pervade 
the whole mass, and can only perish with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental com- 
positions of heterogeneous modes are dissolved by 
the chance which combined them; but the uni- 
form simplicity of primitive qualities neither 
admits imcrease, nor suffers decay. The sand 
heaped by one flood is scattered by another, but 
the rock always continues in its place. The 
stream of time, which is continually washing the 
dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes without 
injury by the adamant of Shakspeare. 

‘< If there be, what I believe there is, in every 
nation, a style which never becomes obsolete, a 
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certain mode of phraseology so “tonsonant and 
congenial to the analogy and principles of its re- 
spective language as to remain settled and unal- 
tered, this style is probably to be sought in the 
common intercourse of life, among those who 
speak only to be understood, without ambition of 
elegance. The polite are always catching medish 
innovations, and the learned depart from esta- 
blished forms of speech, in hope of finding or 
making better; those who wish for distinction 
forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right ; 
but there is a conversation above grossness and 
below refinement, where propricty resides, and 
where this poet seems to have gathered his comic 
dialogue. He is therefore more agreeable to the 
ears of the present age than any other author 
equally remote, and among his other excellences 
deserves to be studied as one of the original mas- 
ters of our Janguage. 

** These observations are to be considered not 
as unexceptionably constant, but as containing 
general and predominant truth. Shakspeare’s 
familiar dialogue is affirmed to be smooth and 
clear, yet not wholly without ruggedness or diffi- 
culty ; as a country may be eminently fruitful, 
though it has spots unfit for cultivation: his cha- 
racters are praised as natural, though their senti- 
ments are sometimes forced, and their actions 
improbable; as the earth upon the whole is sphe- 
rical, though its surface is varied with protube- 
vances and cavities. 
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“¢ Shakspeaf® with his excellences has likewise 
faults, and faults sufficient. to obscure and over- 
whelm any other merit. I shall show them in the 
proportion in which they appear to me, without 
envious malignity or superstitious veneration. No 
question can be more innocently discussed than a 
dead poct’s pretensions to renown; and little 
regard is due to that bigotry which sets candour 
higher than truth. 

‘* His first defect is that to which may be im- 
puted most of the evil in books or in men. He 
sacrifices virtue to convenience, and is so much 
more careful to please than to instruct, that he 
seems to write without any moral purpose. From 
his writings indeed a system of social duty may 
be selected, for he that thinks reasonably must 
think morally; but his precepts and axioms 
drop casually from him; he makes no just distri- 
bution of good or evil, nor is always carcful to 
show in the virtuous a disapprobation of the 
wicked; he carries his persons indifferently 
through right and wrong, and at the close dis- 
misses them without further care, and leaves their 
examples to operate by chance. This fault the 
barbarity of his age cannot extenuate ; for it is 
always a writer’s duty to make the world better, 
and justice is a virtue independent on time or 
place. 

‘** The plots are often so loosely formed that a 
very slight consideration may improve them, and 
so carelessly pursued that he seems not always 
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fully to comprehend his own design. We omits 
opportunities of instructing or delighting which 
the train of his story seems to force upon him, 
and apparently rejects those exhibitions which 
would be more affecting for the sake of thuse 
which are more easy. 

“It may be observed that in many of his plays 
the latter part is evidently neglected. When he 
found himself near the end of his work, and ip 
view of his reward, he shortened the labour to 
snatch the profit. He therefore remits his efforts 
where he should most vigorously exert them, and 
his catastrophe is improbably produced or imper- 
fectly represented. 

‘He had no regard to distinction of time or 
place, but gives to one age or nation, without 
scruple, the customs, institutions, and opinions 
of another, at the expense not only of likelihood, 
but of possibility. ‘These faults Pope has endea- 
voured, with more zeal than judgment, to trans- 
fer to his imagined interpolators. We necd not 
wonder to find Hector quoting Aristotle when we 
see the loves of Theseus and Hippolyta combined 
with the Gothic mythology of fairies. Shakspeare, 
indeed, was not the only violator of chronology, 
for in the same age Sydney, who wanted not the 
advantages of learning, has, in his ‘Arcadia,’ 
confounded the pastoral with the feudal times ; 
the days of innocence, quiet, and security with 
those of turbulence, violence, and adventure. 

‘In his comic scenes he is seldom very suc- 
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cessful when he engages his characters in recipro- 
cations of smartness and contests of sarcasm ; 
their jests are commonly gross, and their plea- 
santry licentious ; neither his gentlemen nor his 
ladies have much delicacy, nor are sufficiently- 
distinguished from his clowns by any appearance 
of refined manners. Whether he represented the 
real conversation of his time is not easy to deter- 
mine. The reign of Elizabeth is commonly sup- 
posed to have been a time of stateliness, for- 
mality, and reserve; yet, perhaps, the relaxations 
of that severity were not very elegant. There 
must, however, have been always some modes of 
gaiety preferable to others, and a writer ought to 
choose the best. 

“Tn tragedy his performance seems constantly 
to be worse as his labour is more. The effusions 
of passion, which exigence forces out, are for the 
most part striking and energetic ; but whenever 
he solicits his invention, or strains his faculties, 
the offspring of his throes is tumour, meanness, 
tediousness, and obscurity. 

““In narration he affects a disproportionate 
pomp of diction, and a wearisome train of cir- 
cumlocution, and tells the incident imperfectly in 
many words, which might have been more plainly 
delivered in few. Narration in dramatic poetry 
is naturally tedious, as it is unanimated and in- 
active, and obstructs the progress of the action ; 
it should therefore always be rapid and enlivened 
by frequent interruption. Shakspeare found it an 
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encumbrance, and, instead of lightening it by 
brevity, endeavoured to recommend it by dignity 
and splendour. 

“‘ His declamations or set speeches are com- 
monly cold and weak, for his power was the 
power of Nature; when he endeavoured, like 
other tragic writers, to catch opportunities of 
amplification, and, instead of inquiring what 
the occasion demanded, to show how much his 
stores of knowledge could supply, he seldom 
escapes without the pity or resentment of his 
reader, 

“It is incident to him to be now and then 
entangled with an unwieldy sentiment, which 
he cannot well express and will not reject; he 
struggles with it a while, and, if it continues 
stubborn, comprises it in words such as occur, 
and leaves it to be disentangled and evolved by 
those who have more leisure to bestow upon it. 

‘* Not that always where the language is intri- 
cate the thought is subtle, or the image always 
great where the line is bulky ; the equality of 
words to things is very often neglected, and trivial 
sentiments and vulgar ideas disappoint the atten- 
tion, to which they are recommended by sonorous 
epithets and swelling figures. 

‘*But the admirers of this great poet have most 
reason to complain when he approaches nearest to 
his highest excellence, and seems fully resolved 
to sink them in dejection and mollify them with 
tender emotions by the fall of greatness, the 
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danger of innocence, or the crosses of -love. 
What he does best he soon ceases todo. He is 
not long soft and pathetic without some idle 
conceit or contemptible equivocation. He no 
sooner begins to move than he counteracts him- 
self, and terror and pity, as they are rising in 
the mind, are checked and blasted by sudden 
frigidity. 

© A quibble is to Shakspeare what luminous 
vapours are to the traveller; he follows it at all 
adventures; it is sure to lead him out of his way, 
and sure to engulf him in the mire. It has some 
malignant power over his mind, and its fascina- 
tions are irresistible. Whatever be the dignity 
or profundity of his disquisition, whether he be 
enlarging knowledge or exalting affection, whether 
he be amusing attention with incidents or enchain- 
ing it in suspense, let but a quibble spring up 
before him, and he leaves his work unfinished. 
A quibble is the golden apple for which he will 
always turn aside from his career, or stoop from 
his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren as it 
is, gave him such delight, that he was content to 
purchase it by the sacrifice of reason, propriety, 
and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal Cleo- 
patra for which he lost the world, and was con- 
tent to lose it. 

‘It will be thought strange that, in enumera- 
ting the defects of this writer, I have not yet 
mentioned his neglect of the unities ; his viola- 
tion of those laws which have been instituted and 
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established by the joint authority of poets and of 
critics. 

“For his other deviations from the art of 
writing I resign him to critical justice, without 
making any other demand in his favour than 
that which must be indulged to all human excel- 
lence—that his virtues be rated with his failings ; 
but from the censure which this irregularity may 
bring upon him, I shall, with due reverence to 
that learning which I must oppose, adventure to 
try how I can defend him. 

*‘ His histories, being neither tragedies nor 
comedies, are not subject to any of their laws ; 
nothing more is necessary to all the praise which 
they expect than that the changes of action be 
so prepared as to be understood, that the inci- 
dents be various and affecting, and the charac- 
ters consistent, natural, and distinct. No other 
unity is intended, and therefore none is to be 
sought. 

‘Yn his other works he has well enough pre- 
served the unity of action. He has not, indeed, 
an intrigue regularly perplexed and regularly un- 
ravelled; he does not endeavour to hide his design, 
only to discover it, for this is seldom the order of 
realevents, and Shakspeare is the poet of nature : 
but his plan has commonly what Aristotle requires 
—a beginning, a middle, and an end ; oneevent is 
concatenated with another, and the conclusion 
follows by easy consequence. There are, perhaps, 
some incidents that might be spared, as in other 
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poets there is much talk that only fills up time 
upon the stage; but the general system makes 
gradual advances, and the end of the play is the 
end of expectation. 

‘To the unities of time and place he has shown 
no regard ; and perhaps a nearer view of the prin- 
ciples on which they stand will diminish their 
value, and withdraw from them the veneration 
which, from the time of Corneille, they have very 
generally received, by discovering that they have 
given more trouble to the poet than pleasure to 
the auditor. 

“«« The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place arises from the supposed necessity of 
making the drama credible. ‘The critics hold it 
impossible that an action of months or years can 
“be possibly believed to pass in three hours ; or that 
the spectator can suppose himself to sit in the 
theatre, while ambassadors go and return between 
distant kings, while armics are levied, and towns 
besieged, while an exile wanders and returns, or 
till he whom they saw courting his misttess shall 
lament the untimely fall of his son. The mind 
revolts from evident falsehood, and fiction loses 
its force when it departs from the resemblance of 
reality. 

““ From the narrow limitation of time neces- 
sarily arises the contraction of place. The spec- 
tator who knows that he saw the first act at 
Alexandria, cannot suppose that he sees the next 
at Rome, at a distance to which not the dragons 
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of Medea could in so short a time have transported 
him ; he knows with certainty that he has not 
changed his place; and he knows that place 
cannot change itself; that what was a house 
cannot become a plain; that what was Thebes 
can never be Persepolis. | 

“Such is the triumphant language with which 
a critic exults over the misery of an irregular 
poet, and exults commonly without resistance or 
reply. It is time therefore to tell him, by the 
authority of Shakspeare, that he assumes, as an 
unquestionable principle, a position which, while 
his breath is forming it into words, his under- 
standing pronounces to be false. It is false that 
any representation is mistaken for reality ; that 
any dramatic fable in its materiality was ever 
credible, or for a single moment was ever credited. 

“<The objection arising from the impossibility 
of passing the first hour at Alexandria and the 
next at Rome, supposes that when the play opens 
the spectator really imagines himself at Alexan- 
dria, and believes that his walk to the theatre 
has been a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in 
the days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he 
that imagines this may imagine more. He that 
can take the stage at one time for the palace of 
the Ptolemies may take it in half an hour for the 
promontory of Actium. Delusion, if delusion 
be admitted, has no certain limitation; if the 
spectator can be once persuaded that his old 
acquaintance are Alexander and Ceasar, that a 
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room illuminated with candles is the plain of 
Pharsalia, or the banks of Granicus, he is in a 
state of elevation above the reach of reason or of 
truth, and from the heights of empyrean poetry 
may despise the circumscriptions of terrestrial 
nature. There is no reason why a mind thus 
wandering in ecstasy should count the clock, or 
why an hour should not be a century in that 
calenture of the brains that can make the stage a 
field. 

“The truth is, that the spectators are always 
in their senses, and know, from the first act to 
the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that. 
the players are only players. They come to hear 
a certain number of lines recited with just gesture 
and elegant modulation. The lines relate to 
some action, and an action must be in some 
place ; but the different actions that complete a 
story may be in places very remote from each 
other ; and where is the absurdity of allowing 
that space to represent first Athens and then 
Sicily, which was always known to be neither 
Sicily nor Athens, but a modern theatre? 

‘< By supposition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended; the time required by the 
fable elapses for the most part between the acts ; 
for, of so much of the action as is represented, 
the real and poetical duration is the same. If in 
the first act preparations for war against Mithri- 
dates are represented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war may, without absurdity, be 
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represented in the catastrophe as happening in 
Pontus ; we know that there is neither war, nor 
preparation for war; we know that we are 
neither in Rome nor Pontus; that neither 
Mithridates nor Lucullus are before us. The 
drama exhibits successive imaginations of succes- 
sive actions, and why may not the second imita- 
tion represent an action that happened years after 
the first, if it be so connected with it that nothing 
but time can be supposed to intervene? Time 
is, of all modes of existence, most obsequious to 
the imagination ; a lapse of years is as easily 
conceived as a passage of hours. In contempla- 
tion we easily contract the time of real actions, 
and therefore willingly permit it to be contracted 
when we only see their imitation. 

“‘ Tt will be asked how the drama moves, if it 
is not credited. It is credited with all the credit 
due to a drama. It is credited, whenever it 
moves, as a just picture of a real original; as 
representing to the auditor what he would him- 
self feel if he were to do or suffer what is there 
feigned to be suffered or to be done. The reflec- 
tion that strikes the heart is not that the evils 
before us are real evils, but that they are evils to 
which we ourselves may be exposed. If there 
be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the players, 
but that we fancy ourselves, unhappy for a mo- 
ment ; but we rather lament the possibility than 
suppose the presence of misery, as a mother 
weeps over her babe when she remembers that 
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death may take it from her. The delight of 
tragedy proceeds from our consciousness of fic- 
tion ; if we thought murders and treasons real,. 
they would please no more. 

‘‘ [mitations produce pain or pleasure not be- 
cause they are mistaken for realities, but because 
they bring realities to mind. When the imagi- 
nation is recreated by a painted landscape, the 
trees are not supposed capable to give us shade, 
or the fountains coolness ; but we consider how 
we should be pleased with such fountains playing 
beside us, and such woods waving over us. We 
are agitated in reading the history of Henry the 
Fifth, yet no man takes his book for the field of 
Agincourt. A dramatic exhibition is a book 
recited with concomitants that increase or dimi- 
nish its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
powerful on the theatre than in the page ; impe- 
rial tragedy is always less. The humour of 
Petruchio may be heightened by grimace ; but 
what voice or what gesture can hope to add dig- 
nity or force to the soliloquy of Cato ? 

*“A play read affects the mind like a play 
acted. It is therefore evident that the action is 
not supposed to be real; and it follows that 
between the acts a longer or shorter time may be 
allowed to pass, and that no more account of 
space or duration is to be taken by the auditor 
of a drama than by the reader of a narrative, 
before whom may pass in an hour the life of 
a hero or the revolutions of an empire. 


‘ 
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‘¢ Whether Shakspeare knew the unities, and 
rejected them by design, or deviated from 
them by happy ignorance, it is, 1 think, impos- 
sible to decide and useless to inquire. We may 
reasonably suppose that when he rose to notice 
he did not want the counsels and admonitions of 
scholars and critics, and that he at last delibe- 
rately persisted in a practice which he might 
have begun by chance. As nothing is essential 
to the fable but unity of action, and as the unities 
of time and place arise evidently from false 
assumptions, and, by circumscribing the extent 
of the drama, lessen its variety, I cannot think it 
much to be lamented that they were not known 
by him, or not observed ; nor, if such another 
poet could arise, should I very vehemently re- 
proach him that his first act passed at Venice 
and his next in Cyprus. Such violations of rules 
merely positive become the comprehensive genius 
of Shakspeare, and such censures are suitable to 


the minute and slender criticism of Voltaire : —~ 


‘ Non usque adeo permiscuit imis 
Longus summa dies, ut non, si voce Metelli 
Serventur leges, malint a Cesare tolli.’ 

“Yet, when I speak thus slightly of dramatic 
rules, I cannot but recollect how much wit and 
learning may be produced against me; before 
such authorities I am afraid to stand, not that 


d think the present question one of hone that are 


ti’ be decided by mere authority, but because it 
is to be suspected that these precepts have not 
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been so easily received but for better reasons than 
I have yet been able to find. The result of my 
inquiries, in which it would be ludicrous to boast 
of impartiality, is, that the unities of time and 
place are not essential to a just drama; that, 
though they may sometimes conduce to pleasure, 
they are always to be sacrificed to the nobler 
beauties of variety and instruction; and that a 
play, written with nice observation of critical 
rules, is to be contemplated as an elaborate curi- 
osity, as the product of superfluous and ostenta- 
tious art, by which is shown rather what is 
possible than what is necessary. 

“ He that, without diminution of any other 
excellence, shall preserve all the unities unbroken, 
deserves the like applause with the architect who 
shall display all the orders of architecture in a 
citadel without any deduction from its strength : 
but the principal beauty of a citadel is to exclude 
the enemy ; and the greatest graces of a play are 
to copy nature and instruct life. 

‘Perhaps what I have here not dogmatically 
but deliberately written may recall the principles 
of the drama to a new examination. I am 
almost frighted at my own temerity ; and, when 
I estimate the fame and the strength of those 
that maintain the contrary opinion, am ready to 
sink down in reverential silence; as /Eneas 
withdrew from the defence of Troy, when he 
saw Neptune shaking the wall, and Juno head- 
ing the besiegers. 
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“ Those whom my arguments cannot persuade 
to give their approbation to the judgment of 
Shakspeare, will easily, if they consider the con- 
dition of his life,” make some allowance for his 
ignorance. 

‘‘ Every man’s performances, to be rightly 
estimated, must be compared with the state 
of the age in which he lived, and with his own 
particular opportunities ; and though to a reader 
a book be not worse or better for the circum- 
stances of the author, yet, as there is always a 
silent reference of human works to human abili- 
ties, and as the inquiry how far man may extend 
his designs, or how high he may rate his native 
force, is of far greater dignity than in what rank 
-we shall place any particular performance, curi- 
osity is always busy to discover the instruments 
as well as to survey the workmanship, to know 
how much is to be ascribed to original powers, 
and how much to casual and adventitious help. 
The palaces of Peru and Mexico were certainly 
mean and incommodious habitations, if compared 
to-the houses of Iuropean monarchs ; yet who 
could forbear to view them with astonishment 
who remembered that they were built without 
the use of iron? 

‘‘The English nation, in the time of Shak- 
speare, was yet struggling to emerge from barba- 
rity. The philology of Italy had been trans- 
planted hither in the reign of Henry VIII.; and 
the learned languages had beech successfully cul- 
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tivated by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by Pole, 
Cheke, and Gardiner ; and afterwards by Smith, 
Clerk, Haddon, and Ascham. Greek was now 
taught to boys in the principal schools; and 
those who united elegance with learning, read, 
with great diligence, the Italian and Spanish 
poets. ut literature was yet confined to pro- 
fessed scholars, or to men and women of high 
rank. ‘he public was gross and dark ; and to 
be able to read and write was an accomplishment 
still valued for its rarity. 

«« Nations, like individuals, have their infancy. 
A people newly awakened to literary curiosity, 
being yet unacquainted with the true state of 
things, knows not how to judge of that which is 
proposed as its resemblance. Whatever is remote . 
from common appearances is always welcome to 
vulgar as to childish credulity; and of a country 
unenlightened by learning the whole people is 
the vulgar. The study of those who then as- 
pired to plebeian learning was laid out upon ad- 
ventures, giants, dragons, and enchantments, 
‘The Death of Arthur’ was the favourite 
volume. 

‘* The mind which has feasted on the luxurious 
wonders of fiction has no taste of the insipidity 
of truth. A play which imitated only the com- 
mon occurrences of the world would, upon the 
admirers of ‘ Palmerin’ and ‘ Guy of Warwick,’ 
have made little impression ; he that wrote for 
such an audiencé was under the necessity of 
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looking round for strange events and fabulous 
transactions, and that incredibility, by which 
maturer knowledge is offended, was the chicf 
recommendation of writings to unskilful curi- 
osity. 

“Our author’s plots are generally borrowed 
from novels; and it is reasonable to suppose 
that he chose the most popular, such as were 
read by many, and related by more; for his 
audience could not have followed him through 
the intricacies of the drama had they not held 
the thread of the story in their hands. 

‘* The stories which we now find only in re- 
moter authors were in his time accessible and 
familiar. The fable of As You Like It, which 
is supposed to be copied from Chaucer's 
‘Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet of those times ; 
and old Mr. Cibber remembered the tale of 
Hamlet in plain English prose, which the critics 
have now to scek in Saxo Grammaticus. 

‘His English histories he took from English 
chronicles and English ballads; and as the an- 
cient writers were made known to his countrymen 
by versions, they supplied him with new subjects ; 
he dilated some of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives’ into plays, 
when they had been translated by North. 

‘* His plots, whether historical or fabulous, are 
always crowded with incidents, by which the 
_attention of a rude people was more easily caught 

than by sentiment or argumentation; and such is 
the power of the marvellous, even over those who 
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despise it, that every man finds his mind more 
strongly seized by the tragedies of Shakspeare 
than of any other writer; others please us by 
particular speeches, but healways makes us anxious 
for the event, and has, perhaps, excelled all but 
Homer in securing the first purpose of a writer, 
by exciting restless and unquenchable curiosity, 
and compelling him that reads his work to read 
it through. 

‘The shows and bustle with which his plays 
abound have the same original. As knowledge 
advances, pleasure passes from the eye to the 
ear, but returns, as it declines, from the ear to 
the eye. Those to whom our author’s labours 
were exhibited had more skill in pomps or pro- 
cessions than in poctical language, and perhaps 
wanted some visible and discriminated events, 
as comments on the dialogue. He knew how he 
should most please ; and whether his practice is 
more agreeable to nature, or whether his example 
has prejudiced the nation, we still find that on 
our stage something must be done as well as 
said, and inactive declamation is very coldly 
heard, however musical or elegant, passionate or 
sublime. 

‘* Voltaire expresses his wonder that our au- 
thor’s extravagances are endured by a nation 
which has seen the tragedy of ‘ Cato.’ Let him 
be answered, that Addison speaks the language 
of poets, and Shakspeare of men. We find in 
‘Cato’ innumerable beauties which enamour us 
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of its author, but we see nothing that acquaints us 
with human sentiments or human actions: we 
place it with the fairest and the noblest progeny 
which judgment propagates by conjunction with 
learning ; but Othello is the vigorous and vivacious 
offspring of observation impregnated by genius. 
‘ Cato’ affords a splendid exhibition of artificial 
and fictitious manners, and delivers just and 
noble sentiments in diction easy, elevated, and 
harmonious ; but its hopes and fears communicate 
no vibration to the heart ; the composition refers 
us only to the writer ; we pronounce the name 
of Cato, but we think on Addison. 

“The work of a correct and regular writer is 
a garden accurately formed and diligently planted, 
varied with shades, and scented with flowers: 
the composition of Shakspeare is a forest, in 
which oaks extend their branches, and pines 
tower in the air, interspersed sometimes with 
weeds and brambles, and sometimes giving 
shelter to myrtles and to roses; filling the eye 
with awful pomp, and gratifying the mind with 
endless diversity. Other poets display cabinets 
of precious rarities, minutely finished, wrought 
into shape, and polished into brightness. Shak- 
speare Opens a mine which contains gold and 
diamonds in inexhaustible plenty, though clouded 
by incrustations, debased by impurities, and 
mingled with a mass of meaner minerals: 

“‘It has been much disputed whether Shak. 
speare owed his excellence to his own native force, 
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or whether he had the common helps of scholastic 
education, the precepts of critical science, and the 
examples of ancient authors. 

“There has always prevailed a tradition that 
Shakspeare wanted learning, that he had no 
regular education, nor much skill in the dead 
languages. Jonson, his friend, affirms that he 
had small Latin and less Greek ; who, besides 
that he had no imaginable temptation to false- 
hood, wrote ata time when the character and 
acquisitions of Shakspeare were known to, multi- 
tudes. His evidence ought therefore to decide 
the controversy, unless some testimony of equal 
force could be opposed. 

«« Some have imagined that they have discovered 
deep learning in imitations of old writers ; but 
the examples which I have known urged were - 
drawn from books translated in his time, or were 
such easy coincidences of thought as will happen 
to all who consider the same subjects, or such 
remarks on life or axioms of morality as float in 
conversation, and are transmitted through the 
world in proverbial sentences. 

“] have found it remarked that, in this im- 
portant sentence, ‘Go before, I'll follow,’ we 
read a translation of ‘I prae, sequar.” I have 
been told that when Caliban, after a pleasing 
dream, says, ‘I cried to sleep again,’ the author 
imitates Anacreon, who had, like every other man, 
the same wish on the same occasion. 

‘* There are a few passages which may pass for 
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imitations, but so few, that the exception only 
confirms the rule; he obtains them from ac- 
cidental quotations, or by oral communication ; 
and, as he used what he had, would have used 
more if he had obtained it. 

“The Comedy of Errors is confessedly taken 
from the ‘ Menechmi’ of Plautus ; from the only 
play of Plautus which was then in English. What 
can be more probable than that he who copied 
that would have copied more, but that those which 
were not translated were inaccessible P 

“ Whether he knew the modern languages is 
uncertain. That his plays have some French 
scenes proves but little; he might easily procure 
them to be written, and probably, even though 
he had known the language in the common degree, 
he could not have written it without assistance. 
In the story of Romeo and Juliet he is observed 
to have followed the English translation, where it 
deviates from the Italian ; but this, on the other 
part, proves nothing against his knowledge of the 
original, He was to copy, not what he knew 
himself, but what was known to his audience. 

“Tt is most likely that he had learned Latin 
sufficiently to make him acquainted with construc- 
tion, but that he never advanced to an easy perusal 
of the Roman authors, Concerning his skill in 
modern languages I can find no sufficient ground 
of determination ; but as no imitations of I‘rench 
or Italian authors have been discovered, though 
the Italian poetry was then high inestcem, I am 
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inclined to believe that he read little more than 
English, and chose for his fables only such tales 
as he found translated. 

«* That much knowledge is scattered over his 
works is very justly observed by Pope, but it is 
often such knowledge as books did not supply. 
He that will understand Shakspcare must not be 
content to study him in the closet, he must look 
for his meaning sometimes among the sports of 
the field, and sometimes among the manufactures 
of the shop. 

‘“ There is however proof enough that he was a 
very diligent reader ; nor was our language then 
so indigent of books but that he might very 
liberally indulge his curiosity without excursion 
into foreign literature. Many of the Roman 
authors were translated, and some of the Greek ; 
the Reformation had filled the kingdom with 
theological learning ; most of the topics of human 
disquisition had found English writers; and poetry 
had been cultivated, not only with diligence, 
but success. This was a stock of knowledge 
sufficient for a mind so capable of appropriating 
and improving it. 

* But the greater part of his excellence was 
the product of his own genius. He found the 
English stage in a state of the utmost rudeness ; 
no essays either in tragedy or comedy had ap- 
peared, from which it could be discovered to what 
degree of delight either one or other might be 
carried. Neither character nor dialogue were yet 
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understood. Shakspeare may be truly said to have 
introduced them both amongst us, and in some 
of his happier scenes to have carried them both 
to the utmost height. 

‘By what gradations of improvement he pro- 
ceeded is not easily known ; for the chronology of 
his works is yet unsettled. Rowe is of opinion 
that ‘perhaps we are not to look for his beginning, 
like those of other writers, in his least perfect 
works ; art had so little, and nature so large a 
share in what he did, that, for aught I know,’ 
says he, ‘ the performances of his youth, as they 
were the most vigorous, were the best.’ But 
the power of nature is only the power of using 
to any certain purpose the materials which dili- 
gence procures, or Opportunity supplies. Nature 
gives no man knowledge,-and, when images are 
collected by study and experience, can only 
assist in combining orapplying them. Shakspeare, 
however favoured by nature, could impart only 
what he had learned; and as he must increase 
his ideas, like other mortals, by gradual acquisi- 
tion, he, like them, grew wiser as he grew older, 
could display life better as he knew it more, and 
instruct with more efficacy as he was himself 
more amply instructed. 

“‘ There is a vigilance of observation and ac- 
curacy of distinction which books and precepts 
cannot confer ; from this almost all original and 
native excellence proceeds. Shakspeare must 
have looked upon mankind with perspicacity, in 
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the highest degree curious and attentive. Other 
writers borrow their characters from preceding 
writers, and diversify them only by the acci- 
dental appendages of present manners; the dress 
is a little varied, but the body is the same. Our 
author had both matter and form to provide ; 
for, except the characters of Chaucer, to whom 
J think he is not much indebted, there were no 
writers in English, and perhaps not many in 
other modern languages, which showed life in 
its native colours. 

‘¢ The contest about the original benevolence 
or malignity of man had not yet commenced, 
Speculation had not yet attempted to analyse the 
mind, to trace the passions to their sources, to 
unfold the seminal principles of vice and virtue, 
or sound the depths of the heart for the motives 
of action. All those inquiries which, from that 
time that human nature became the fashionable 
study, have been made, sometimes with nice dis- 
cernment, but often with idle subtlety, were yet 
unattempted. The tales with which the in- 
fancy of learning was satisfied exhibited only 
the superficial appearances of action, related the 
events, but omitted the causes, and were formed 
for such as dclighted in wonders rather than in 
truth. Mankind was not then to be studied in 
the closet; he that would know the world was 
under the necessity of gleaning his own remarks, 
by mingling as he could in its business and 
amusements, 
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“ Boyle congratulated himself upon his high 
birth, because it favoured his curiosity, by facili- 
tating his access. Shakspeare had no such ad- 
vantage ; he came to London a needy adventurer, 
and lived for a time by very mean employments. 
Many works of genius and learning have been 
performed in states of life that appear very 
little favourable to thought or to inquiry; so 
many, that he who considers them is inclined 
to think that he sees enterprise and perseverance 
predominating over all external agency, and 
bidding help and hinderance vanish before them. 
The genius of Shakspeare was not to be de- 
pressed by the weight of poverty, nor limited by 
the narrow conversation to which men in want 
are inevitably condemned; the encumbrances 
of his fortune were shaken from his mind, ‘ as 
dew-drops from a lion’s mane.’ 

Though he had so many difficulties to en- 
counter, and so little assistance to surmount 
them, he has been able to maintain an exact 
knowledge of many modes of life and many 
casts of native dispositions ; to vary them with 
great multiplicity ; to mark them by nice dis- 
tinctions; and to show them in full view by 
proper combinations. In this partof his per- 
formances he had none to imitate, but has him- 
self been imitated by all succeeding writers ; 
and it may be doubted whether from all his 
successors more maxims of theoretical know- 
ledge, or more rules of practical prudence, can 
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be collected, than he alone has given to his 
country. 

* Nor was his attention confined to the actions 
of men; he was an exact surveyor of the in- 
animate world ; his descriptions have always 
some peculiarities, gathered by contemplating 
things as they really exist. It may be observed 
that the oldest poets of many nations preserve 
their reputation, and that the following gencra- 
tions of wit, after a short celebrity, sink into. 
oblivion. The first, whoever they be, must take 
their sentiments and descriptions immediately 
from knowledge; the resemblance is therefore 
just, their descriptions are verified by every eye, 
and their sentiments acknowledged by every breast. 
Those whom their fame invites to the same 
studies copy partly them, and partly nature, till 
the books of one age gain such authority as to 
stand in the place of nature to another, and 
imitation, always deviating a little, becomes at 
last capricious and casual, Shakspeare, whether 
life or nature be his subject, shows plainly that 
he has scen with his own eyes; he gives the 
image which he receives, not weakened or dis- 
torted by the intervention of any other mind ; the 
ignorant feel his representations to be Just, and 
the learned sec that they are complete. 

“Perhaps it would not be easy to find any 
author, except Homer, who invented so much as 
Shakspeare, who so much advanced the studies 
which he cultivated, or effused so much novelty 
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upon his age or country. The form, the character, 
the language and the shows of the English drama 
are his, ‘He seems,’ says Dennis, ‘to have been 
the very original of our English tragical harmony, 
that is, the harmony of blank verse, diversified 
often by dissyllable and trisyllable terminations. 
For the diversity distinguishes it from heroic har- 
mony, and by bringing it nearer to common use 
makes it more proper to gain attention, and more 
fit for action and dialogue. Such verse we make 
when we are writing prose ; we make such verse 
in common conversation. 

“ I know not whether this praise is rigorously 
just. The dissyllable termination, which the 
critic rightly appropriates to the drama, is to be 
found, though, I think, not in ‘Gorbodue,’ which 
is confes ssedly before our author, yet in ‘ Hie- 
ronymo,’ of which the date is not certain, but 
which there is reason to believe at least as old 
as his earlier plays. This, however, is certain, 
that he is the first who taught either tragedy or 

comedy to please, there being no theatrical piece 
of any older writer, of which “the name is known, 
except to antiquaries and collectors of books, 
which are sought because they are scarce, and 
would not have been scarce had they been much 
esteemed. 

“To him we must ascribe the praise, unless 
Spenser may divide it with him, of having first 
discovered to how much smoothness and harmony 
the English language could be softened. He has 
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speeches, perhaps sometimes scenes, which have 
all the delicacy of Rowe, without his effeminacy.. 
He endeavours indeed commonly to strike by the 
force and vigour of his dialogue, but he never 
executes his purpose better than when he tries to 
soothe by softness. 

‘“¢ Vet it must be at last confessed that, as we 
owe everything to him, he owes something to us ; 
that if much of his praise is paid by perception 
and judgment, much is likewise given by custom 
and veneration. We fix our cyes upon his graces, 
and turn them from his deformities, and endure 
in him what we should in another loathe and 
despise. If we endured without praising, respect 
for the father of our drama might excuse us; 
but I have seen, in the book of some modern 
critic, a collection of anomalies, which show 
that he has corrupted language by every mode 
of depravation, but which his admirer has ac- 
cumulated as a monument of honour. 

‘He has scenes of undoubted and perpetual 
excellence, but perhaps not one play which, if it 
were now exhibited as the work of a contemporary 
writer, would be heard to the conclusion, I am 
indeed far from thinking that his works were 
wrought to his own ideas of perfection ; when 
they were such as would satisfy the audience, 
they satisfied the writer. It is seldom that 
authors, though more studious of fame than 
Shakspeare, rise much above the standard of 
their own age ; to add a little to what is best 
will always be sufficient for present praise, and 
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those who find themselves exalted into fame are 
willing to credit their encomiasts, and to spare 
the labour of contending with themselves.” 

It was observed by Warburton, in 1747, that 
the fit criticism for Shakspere was not such “as 
may be raised mechanically on the rules which 
Dacier, Rapin, and Bossu have collected from 
antiquity ; and of which such kind of writers as 
Rymer, Gildon, Dennis, and Oldmixon, have 
only gathered and chewed the husks.”? But he 
goes on to infer that ‘ crude and superficial judg- 
ments on books and things” had taken the place 
of the older mechanical criticism ; and that there 
was ‘fa deluge of the worst sort of critical jargon 
—that which looks most like sense.” The rules 
of art, as they were called, having been rejected 
as inapplicable to Shakspere, a swarm of writers 
arose who considered that he was to be judged 
without the application of any general principles 
at all. ‘They held that he wrote without a sys- 
tem; that the absence of this system produced his 
excellences and his faults; that his absurdities 
were as striking as his beauties; that he was the 
most careless and hasty of writers; and that there- 
fore it was the business of all grave and discreet cri- 
tics to warn the unenlightened multitude against 
his blunders, his contradictions, his violations of 
sense and decency. ‘This was the critical school 
of individual judgment, which has lasted for more 
thanacentury amongst us ; and which, to our minds, 
is a far more corrupting thing than the pedantries 
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of all the Gildons and Denniscs who have eat 
paper and drunk ink. Before the publication of 
Johnson’s preface (which being of a higher order 
of composition than what had previously been pro- 
duced upon Shakspere, seemed to establish fixed 
rules for opinion), the impertinencies which were 
poured out by the feeblest minds upon Shakspere’s 
merits and demerits surpass all ordinary belief. 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, in whose ‘ Shakespear 
Illustrated’ Johnson himself is reputed to have 
had some hand, is an average specimen of the 
insolence of that critical jargon ‘ which looks 
most like sense.” This work was published in 
1753. <A passage or two will show the sort of 
style in which this high-priestess of criticism 
delivered her oracles : — 

Romeo and Juliet. —© Shakespear makes Romeo, 
in the midst of his affliction for the death of his 
wife, and while the horrible design of killing 
himself was forming in his mind, give a ludicrous 
detail of the miserable furniture of a poor 
apothecary’s shop ; a description, however heau- 
tiful in itself, is here so ill-timed and so incon- 
sistent with the condition and circumstances of 
the speaker, that we cannot help being shocked 
at the absurdity.” 

Cymbeline. —“ It would be an endless task to 
take notice of all the absurdities in the plot, and 
unnatural manners in the characters, of this play. 
»-.... The whole conduct of the play is 
absurd and ridiculous to the last degree ; and with 
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all the liberties Shakespear has taken with time, 
place, and action, the story, as he has managed 
it, is more improbable than a fairy tale.” 

The Winter's Tale. —‘“ It has been mentioned, 
as a great praise to Shakespear, that the old paltry 
story of ‘ Dorastus and Fawnia’ served him for 
A Winter’s Tale ; but if we compare the con- 
duct of the incidents in the play with the paltry 
story on which it is founded, we shall find the 
original much less absurd and ridiculous..... 
The novel has nothing in it half so low and im- 
probable as this contrivance of the statue; and, 
indeed, wherever Shakespear has altered or in- 
vented, his Winter's Tale is greatly inferior to 
the old paltry story that furnished him with the 
subject of it.” 

Hamlet. —‘ The violation of poetical justice 
is not the only fault that arises from the death 
of Hamlet ; the revenging his father’s murder is 
the sole end of all his designs, and the great busi- 
ness of the play ; and the noble and fixed reso- 
lution of Hamlet to accomplish it makes up the 
most shining part of his character ; yet this great 
end is delayed till after Hamlet is mortally 
wounded. He stabs the king immediately upon 
the information of his treachery to himself. ‘Thus 
his revenge becomes interested, and he seems to 
punish his uncle rather for his own death than 
the murder of the king his father.” 

Richard IT,“ This play affords several other 
instances in which Shakespear's inattention to the 
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history is plainly proved; and is therefore the 
less pardonable, as the subject of it is not one 
entire action, wrought up with a variety of beau- 
tiful incidents, which at once delight and instruct 
the mind, but a dramatic narration of listorical 
facts, and a successive series of actions and events, 
which are only interesting as they are true, and 
only pleasing as they are gracefully told.” 

Henry VITI.—<“ The fate of this Queen, or 
that of Cardinal Wolsey, each singly afforded a 
subject for tragedy. Shakespear, by blending 
them in the same piece, has destroyed the unity 
of his fable ; divided our attention between them; 
and, by adding many other unconnected incidents, 
all foreign to his design, has given us an irregu- 
lar historical drama, instead of a finished tragedy.” 

Much Ado about Nothing.—*“ This fable, ab- 
surd and ridiculous as it is, was drawn from the 
foregoing story, ‘Genevra, in Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando 
Furio80, —a fiction which, as it is managed by 
the epic poet, is neither improbable nor unna- 
tural; but by Shakespear mangled and defaced, 
full of inconsistencies, contradictions, and blunders. 
The defaming a lady, by means of her servant 
personating her at her chamber-window, is the 
subject pursued by both. Shakespear, by changing 
the persons, altering some of the circumstances, 
and inventing others, has made the whcle an im- 
probable contrivance ; borrowed just enough to 
show his poverty of invention, and added enough 
to prove his want of judgment.” 
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Nothing can be a greater proof of the advance 
of some critical knowledge amongst us than the 
shuddering with which all persons of decent in- 
formation now regard such utter trash. Mrs. 
Lennox was evidently a very small-minded person 
attempting to form a judgment upon a very high 
subject. But it was not only the small minds 
which uttered such babble in the last century. 
Samuel Johnson himself, in some of his critical 
opinions upon individual plays, is not very far 
above the good lady whom he patronised. What 
shall we think of the prosaic approbation of A 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream ?—‘“ Wild and fan- 
tastical as this play is, all the parts in their va- 
rious modes are well written.” What of his 
praise of Romeo and Juliet ? — ‘His comic 
seenes are happily wrought, Lut his pathetic 
strains are always polluted with some unexpected 
depravations." What of the imputed omissions 
in As You Like It?—‘‘Hy hastening to the 
end of this work Shakspeare suppressed the dia- 
logue between the usurper and the hermit, and 
lost an opportunity of exhibiting a moral lesson 
in which he might have found matter worthy of 
his highest powers.” What of the pompous see- 
sawing about Macbeth P — “ It has no nice 
discriminations of character. ...... The 
danger of ambition is well described. ...... 
The passions are directed to the true end. Lady 
-Macbeth is merely detested; and though the 
courage of Macbeth preserves some esteem, yet 
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every reader rejoices at his fall.” What, lastly, 
shall we say to the bow-wow about Cymbeline? 
—‘ To remark the folly of the fiction, the ab- 
surdity of the conduct, the confusion of the names 
and manners of different times, and the impossi- 
bility of the events in any system of life, were to 
waste criticism upon unresisting imbecility— upon 
faults too evident for detection, and too gross for 
aggravation.” All that we can in truth say of 
these startling things is this—that this learned, 
sensible, sometimes profound, and really great 
man, having trampled upon the unities and other 
tests of poetical merit, the fashion of Dryden’s 
age, but not of his own, is perpetually groping 
about in the mists of his private judgment, now 
pursuing a glimmering of light, now involved in 
outer darkness. This system of, criticism upon 
Shakspere was rotten to the foundation. It was 
based upon an extension and a misapplication of 
Ben Jonson’s dogmatic assertion—‘‘ He wanted 
art.’ The art of Shakspere was not revealed to 
the critics of the last century. Let us hear one 
to whom the principles of this art were revealed : 
—‘ It isa painful truth, that not only indivi- 
duals, but even whole nations, are ofttimes so 
enslaved to the habits of their education and 
immediate circumstances, as not to judge dis- 
interestedly even on those subjects the very 
pleasure arising from which consists in its 
disinterestedness, namely, on subjects of taste 
and polite literature. Instead of deciding con- 
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cerning their own modes and customs by any 
rule of reason, nothing appears rational, becoming, 
or beautiful to them but what coincides with the 
peculiarities of their education. In this narrow 
circle individuals may attain to exquisite dis- 
crimination, as the French critics have done in 
their own literature; but a true critic can no 
more be such, without placing himself on some 
central point, from which he may command the 
whole, —that is, some general rule, which, 
founded in reason, or the faculties common to 
all men, must therefore apply to each,—than an 
astronomer can explain the movements of the 
solar system without taking his stand in the 
sun.” * Samuel Johnson proposes to inquire, in 
the preface before us, “ by what peculiarities of 
excellence Shakspeare has gained and kept the 
favour of his countrymen.” He answers the 
question at considerable length, by displaying 
what he holds to be the great peculiarity of his 
excellence :——‘“‘ Shakspeare is, above all writers, 
at least above all modern writers, the poet of 
nature ; the poet that holds up to his readers 
a faithful mirror of manners and of life. 
.... This, therefore, is the praise of Shaks- 
peare—that his drama is the mirror of life.” 
Such is the leading idea of the critic. He sees 
nothing higher in Shakspere than an exhibition 
of the real. ‘* He who has mazed his imagination 
in following the phantoms which other writers 
* Coleridge’s “ Literary Remains,” vol. ii. p. 63. 
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raise up before him may here be cured of his 
delirious ecstasies, by reading human sentiments 
in human language; by scenes from which a 
hermit may estimate the transactions of the 
world, and a confessor predict the progress of 
the passions.” When Johnson is unable tv trace 
this actual picture of life in Shakspere, when he 
perceives any deviations from the regular “ trans- 
actions of the world,” or the due ‘ progress of 
the passions,” then he is bewildered ; and he 
generally ends in blaming his author. The 
characteristic excellence, he says, of the tragedy 
of Hamlet is ‘variety.’ According to his 
notion that in all Shakspere’s dramas we find 
‘Can interchange of seriousness and merriment, 
by which the mind is softened at one time and 
exhilarated at another,” he holds, that “the 
pretended madness of Hamlet causes much 
mirth.” But, in the conduct gf the plot, the 
business of life and the course of the passions do 
not proceed with the regularity which he desires : 
—‘ Of the feigned madness of Tamlet there 
appears no adequate cause. .... Hamlet is, 
through the whole piece, rather an instrument 
than an agent. After he has by the stratagem 
of the play convicted the king, he makes no 
attempt to punish him. . . . The catastrophe is 
not very happily produced.” Where is the 
mistake in all this? It is in taking a very 
limited view of the object and scope of Art. 
“It is its object and aim to bring within the 
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circle of our senses, perceptions, and emotions, 
everything which has existence in the mind of 
man. Art should realize in us the well-known 
saying, Nihil humani a me alienum puto. Its 
appointed aim is, to awake and give vitality to 
all slumbering feelings, affections, and passions ; 
to fill and expand the heart ; and to make man, 
whether developed or undeveloped, feel in every 
fibre of his being ali that human nature can 
endure, experience, and bring forth in her inner- 
most and most secret recesses —dal/ that has 
power to move and arouse the heart of man in 
its profoundest depths, manifold capabilities, and 
various phases ; to garner up for our enjoyment 
whatever, in the exercise of thought and imagina- 
tion, the mind discovers of high and intrinsic 
merit, the grandeur of the lofty, the eternal, and 
the true, and present it to our feeling and 
contemplation. 4 In like manner, to make pain 
and sorrow, and even vice and wrong, become 
clear to us; to bring the heart into immediate 
acquaintance with the awful and the terrible, as 
well as with the joyous and pleasurable; and 
lastly, to lead the fancy to hover gently, dreamily, 
on the wing of imagination, and entice her to 
revel in the seductive witchery of its voluptuous 
emotion and contemplation. Art should employ 
this manifold richness of its subject-matter to 
supply on the one hand the deficiencies of our 
actual experience of external life, and on the 


other hand to excite in us those passions which 
M 
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shall cause the actual events of life to move us 
more deeply, and awaken our susceptibility for 
receiving impressions of all kinds.”’ * 

This is something higher than Johnson’s notion 
of Shakspere’s art—higher as that notion was 
than the mechanical criticism of the age which 
preceded him. But the inconsistencies into which 
the critic is betrayed show the narrowness and 
weakness of his foundations. The drama of | 
Shakspere is “a mirror of life;” and yet, ac- 
cording to the critic, it is the great sin of 
Shakspere that he is perpetually violating “ poeti- 
cal justice.” Thus Johnson says in the preface, 
‘* He makes no just distribution of good or evil, 
nor is always careful to show in the virtuous a 
disapprobation of the wicked ; he carries his 
persons indifferently through right and wrong, 
and at the close dismisses them without further 
care, and leaves their examples, to operate by” 
chance.”” Johnson could not have avoided seeing 
that, if Shakspere had not carried his persons 
‘‘ indifferently through right and wrong,” he 
would not have exhibited “the real state of 
sublunary nature.” But there was something 
much higher that Shakspere would not then have 
done. Had he gone upon the principle of teach- 
ing an impracticable and therefore an unnatural 
theory of rewards and punishments in human 

* We quote this from a very able article in the 


“ British and Foreign Review,” on Hegel’s “ A&sthetics,” 
The passage is Hegel's. 
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affairs, if he had not intended that “ his precepts 
and axioms” should ‘‘ drop casually from him,” 
he would have lost his supereminent power of 
gradually raising the mind into a comprehension 
of what belongs to the spiritual part of our 
nature ; of exciting a deep sympathy with strong 
emotion and lofty passion; of producing an expan- 
sion of the heart, which embraces all the manifes- 
tations of human goodness and human sorrow; 
and, what is more, which penetrates into the 
abysses of guilt and degradation, and shows that 
there is no true peace, and no real resting-place, 
for what separates us from our fellow-men and 
from our God. This is not to be effected by 
didactic precepts not dropped casually ; by false 
representations of the course of worldly affairs 
and the workings of man’s sccret heart. The 
mind comprehends the whole truth, when it is 
elevated by the art of the poet into a fit state for 
its comprehension. The whole moral purpose is 
then evolved, through a series of deductions in the 
mind of him who is thus moved. This is the 
highest logic, because it is based upon the broad- 
est premises. Rymer sneers at Shakspere when 
he says that the moral of Othello is, that maidens 
of quality should not run away with blackamoors 
The sarcasm only tells upon thosewho demand any 
literal moral in a high work of art. 

Because Johnson only sawin Shakspere's dramas 
‘‘a mirror of life,” he prefers his comedy to his 
tragedy. ‘‘ His tragedy seems to be skill, his 
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comedy to be instinct.” When the poet is work- 
ing with grander materials than belong to the 
familiar scenes of ‘life, however natural and uni- 
versal, the critic does not see that the region of 
literal things is necessarily abandoned — that 
skill must be more manifest in its effects. We are 
then in a world of higher reality than every-day 
reality. ‘‘ In tragedy he often writes with great 
appearance of toil and study what is written at last 
‘with little felicity.” This now strikes the most 
superficial student of Shakspere as monstrous. 
We open “ Irene,” and we understand it. ‘* He 
omits opportunities of instructing or delighting 
which the train of his story seems to force upon 
him, and apparently rejects those exhibitions 
which would be more affecting for the sake of 
those which are more easy.” It is a great privi- 
lege of the art of Shakspere, that in his most 
tragical scenes he never takes us out of the region 
of pleasurable emotions. It was his higher art, 
as compared with the lower art of Otway. He 
does reject ‘‘ those exhibitions which would be 
more affecting,” but not ‘for the sake of those 
which are more easy.” Let any one try which 
is the more easy, “ to touch a soul to the quick, 
‘to lay upon fear as much as it can bear, to wean 
and weary a life till it is ready to drop,” as Charles 
Lamb describes the tragic art of Webster; or 
to make a Desdemona, amidst the indignities 
which are heaped upon her, and the fears which 
subdue her soul, move tranquilly in an atmo- 
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sphere of poetical beauty, thinking of the maid 
that 
“ had a song of — willow; 
An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it.” 

It is a rude conception which Johnson has of 
Shakspere’s art, when he says of the play of 
Hamlet, “The scenes are interchangeably di- 
versified with merriment and solemnity..... 
The pretended madness of Hamlet causes much 
mirth; the mournful] distraction of Ophelia fills 
the heart with tenderness; and every personage 
produces the effect intended.” True. But it 
was no intended effect of the madness of Hamlet 
to cause “ much mirth.’ Every word that 
Hamlet utters has something in it which sounds 
the depths of our intellectual being, because 
every word is consistent with his own character, 
which, of all poetical creations, sends us most to 
search into the mysteries of our own individual 
natures. This, if we understand it aright, is 
poetry. But Johnson says, ‘ Voltaire expresses 
his wonder that our author's extravagances are 
eudured by a nation which has seen the tragedy 
of ‘Cato.’ Let him be answered, that Addison 
speaks the language of poets, and Shakspeare of men. 
We find in ‘Cato’ innumerable beauties which ena- 
mour us of its author, but we see nothing that ac- 
quaints us with human sentiments or human 
actions ; we place it with the fairest and noblest 
progeny which judgment propagates by conjunc- 
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tion with learning ; but Othello is the vigorous 
and vivacious offspring of observation, impreg- 
nated with genius.” If Addison speaks “ the 
language of poets,” properly so called, “Cato” 
is poetry. If Shakspere speaks the language of 
men, as distinct from the language of poets, 
Othello is not poetry. It needs no further 
argument to show that the critic has a false 
theory of the poetical art. He has here nar- 
rowed the question to an absurdity. 

We may observe, from what Johnson says of 
“the minute and slender criticism of Voltaire,’ 
that the English critics fancied that, doing 
Shakspere ample justice themselves, they were 
called upon to defend him from the mistaken 
criticisms of a foreign school. Every English- 
man, from the period of Johnson, who has 
fancied himself absolved from the guilt of not 
admiring and understanding Shakspere has taken 
up a stone to cast at Voltaire. Those who 
speak of Voltaire as an ignorant and _ tasteless 
calumniator of Shakspere forget that his hostility 
was based upon a system of art which he 
conceived, and rightly so, was opposed to the 
system of Shakspere. He had been bred up in 
the school of Corneille and Racine, the glories of 
his countrymen; and it is really a remarkable 
proof of the vigour of his mind that he tolerated 
so much as he did in Shakspere, and admired so 
much ; in this respect going farther perhaps than 
many of our own countrymen of no mean 
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reputation, such as Shaftesbury and Bolingbroke 
in 1730. In his “ Discourse on Tragedy,” 
prefixed to “‘ Brutus,” and addressed to Boling- 
broke in that year, he says, ‘‘ Not being able, 
my lord, to risk upon the French stage verses 
without rhyme, such as are the usage of Italy 
and of England, I have at least desired to trans- 
port to our scene certain beauties of yours. It is 
true, and [ avow it, that the English theatre is 
very faulty. JZ have heard from your mouth that 
you have not a good tragedy. But in compensation 
you have some admirable scenes in these very 
monstrous pieces. Until the present time almost 
all the tragic authors of your nation have wanted 
that purity, that regular conduct, those bienséances 
of action and style, that elegance, and all those 
refinements of art, which have established the 
reputation of the French theatre since the great 
Corneille. But the most irregular of your pieces 
have one grand merit —it is that of action.” In 
the same letter we have his opinion of Shakspere, 
which is certainly not that of a cold critic, but 
of one who admired even where he could not 
approve, and blamed as we had been accustomed 
to blame :—‘* With what pleasure have I seen 
in London your tragedy of Julius Cesar, which 
for a hundred and fifty years has been the delight 
of your nation! I assuredly do not pretend to 
approve the barbarous irregularities with which 
it abounds. It is only astonishing that one 
finds not more of them in a work composed in 
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an age of ignorance, by a man who even knew 
not Latin, and who had no master but his own 
genius. But in the midst of so many gross 
faults, with what ravishment have I seen Brutus,” 
&c. All this is perfectly intelligible, and demands 
no harsher censure than we have a right to apply 
to Dryden, who says nearly as strong things, and 
writes most of his own tragedies in the spirit of 
a devoted worshipper of the French school. In 
1761, some thirty years after his letter to 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire writes “An Essay on the 
English Theatre,” in which he expresses the 
wonder, which Johnson notices, that the nation 
which has “ Cata’’ can endure Shakspere. In 
this essay he gives a long analysis of Hamlet, in 
which, without attempting to penetrate at all 
into the real idea of that drama, he gives such 
an account of the plot as may exaggerate what 
he regards as its absurdities. He then says, 
‘We cannot have a more forcible example of 
the difference of taste among nations. Let us, 
after this, speak of the rules of Aristotle, and 
the three unities, and the bienséances, and the 
necessity of never leaving the scene empty, and 
that no person should go out or come in without 
a sensible reason. Let us talk, after this, of the 
artful arrangement of the plot and its natural 
development ; of the expressions being simple 
and noble; of making princes speak with the 
decency which they always have, or ought to 
have ; of never violating the rules of language. 
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It is clear that a whole nation may be enchanted 
without giving oneself such trouble.” No one 
can be more consistent than Voltaire in the 
expression of his opinions. It is not the in- 
dividual judgment of the man betraying him 
into a doubtful or varying tone, but his uniform 
theory of the poetical art, which directs all his 
censure of Shakspere ; and which therefore makes 
his admiration, such as it is, of more value than 
the vague homage of those who, despising, or 
affecting to despise, Voltaire’s system, have 
embraced no system of their own, and thus 
infallibly come to be more dogmatical, more 
supercilious, in their abuse, and more creeping 
in their praise, than the most slavish disciple of 
a school wholly opposed to Shakspere, but con- 
secrated by time, by high example, and by 
national opinion. The worst things which 
Voltaire has said of Shakspere are conceived in 
this spirit, and therefore ought not in truth to 
offend Shakspere’s warmest admirers. ‘* He had 
a genius full of power and fruitfulness, of the 
natural and the sublime”’—this is the praise. 
The dispraise is linked to it: ——‘‘ Without the 
least spark of good taste, and without the slightest 
knowledge of rules.” We may dissent from this, 
but it is not fair to quarrel with it. He then 
goes on: —‘‘I will say a hazardous thing, but 
true, that the merit of this author has ruined the 
English theatre. There are so many fine scenes, 
so many grand and terrible passages spread through 
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his monstrous farces which they call tragedies, 
that his pieces have always been represented with 
extreme success.”* We smile at the man’s 
power of ridicule when he travesties a plot of 
Shakspere, as in the dissertation prefixed to 
‘‘ Semiramis.” But his object is so manifest— 
that of the elevation of his own theory of art— 
that he cannot outrage us. For what is his 
conclusion? That Shakspere would have been 
a perfect poet if he had lived in the time of. 
Addison. ¢ 

The famous “ Letter to the Academy,” in 1776, 
was the crowning effort of Voltaire’s hostility to 
Shakspere. In that year was announced a com- 
plete translation of Shakspere ; and several of 
the plays were published as a commencement of 
the undertaking. France, according to Grimm, 
was in a ferment.{ The announcement of this 
translation appears to have enraged Voltaire. It 
said that Shakspere was the creator of the 
sublime art of the theatre, which received from 
his hands existence and perfection ; and, what 
was personally offensive, it added that Shakspere 
was unknown in France, or, rather, disfigured. 
Voltaire tells the Academy that he was the first 
who made Shakspere known in France, by the 
translation of some of his passages ; that he had 
translated, too, the Julius Cesar. But he is 

* Lettres Philosophiques. Lettre 18, 


+ Dictionnaire Philosophique. 
} Correspondance, 3™° partie, tome 1'*, 
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indignant that the new translators would sacri- 
fice France to England, in paying no homage to 
the great French dramatists, whose pieces are 
acted throughout Europe. He notices, then, the 
four plays which they have translated ; and calls 
upon them, of course in his tone of exaggeration 
and ridicule, to render faithfully certain passages 
which they have slurred over. But Voltaire 
avows the support which he receives from the 
English themselves in his condemnation of what 
he holds to be the absurdities of Shakspere, 
quoting from Marmontel in this matter : — “‘ The 
English have learned to correct and abridge 
Shakspere. Garrick has banished from his scene 
the Gravediggers in Hamlet, and has omitted 
nearly all the fifth act.” Voltaire then adds, — 
“The translator agrees not with this truth ; he 
takes the part of the gravediggers; he would 
preserve them as a respectable monument of an 
unique genius.” The critic then gives a scene 
of “ Bajazet,” contrasting it with the opening 
scene of Romeo and Juliet. ‘It is for you,” 
he says to the Academicians, “to decide which 
method we ought to follow—that of Shakspere, 
the god of tragedy, or of Racine.” In a similar 
way he contrasts a passage in Corneille and Lear: 
— “Let the Academicians judge if the nation 
which has produced ‘ Iphigénie’ and ‘ Athalie’ 
ought to abandon them, to behold men and 
women strangled upon the stage, street-porters, 
sorcerers, buffoons, and drunken priests—if our 
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court, so long renowned for its politeness and its 
taste, ought to be changed into an alehouse and 
a wine-shop.” In this letter to the Academy 
Voltaire loses his temper and his candour. He 
is afraid to risk any admiration of Shakspere. 
But this intolerance is more intelligible than the 
apologies of Shakspere’s defenders in England. 
We must confess that we have more sympathy 
with Voltaire’s earnest attack upon Shakspere 
than with Mrs. Montagu’s maudlin defence, 
Take a specimen :—‘‘ Our author, by following 
minutely the chronicles of the times, has embar.-. 
rassed his dramas with too great a number of 
persons and events. The hurly-burly of these 
plays recommended them to a rude, illiterate 
audience, who, as he says, loved a noise of targets. 
His poverty, and the low condition of the stage 
(which at that time was not frequented by 
personsof rank), obliged him to this complaisance ; 
and, unfortunately, he had not been tutored by 
any rules of art, or informed by acquaintance with 
just and regular dramas.”* She gives a speech 
of Lear, and says, ‘ Thus it is that Shakspeare 
redeems the nonsense, the indecorums, the irre- 
gularities of his plays.” Again, in her criticism on 
Macbeth: — “ Our author is too much addicted to 
the obscure bombast much affected by all sorts of 
writers in that age. ..... There are many bom- 
bast speeches in the tragedy of Macbeth, and these 
are the lawful prize of the critic.” The exhibition 
* Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakspeare. 
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of the fickle humour of the mob in Julius Caesar 
is not to be “entirely condemned.” ‘The 
quarrel between Brutus and Cassius does not, by 
any means, deserve the ridicule thrown upon it 
by the French critic: .... but it rather retards 
than brings forward the catastrophe, and is useful 
only in setting Brutus in a good light.” One 
more extract from Mrs. Montagu, and we have 
done :—‘‘ It has been demonstrated with great 
ingenuity and candour that he was destitute of 
learning: the age was rude and Void of taste ; 
but what had a still more pernicious influence on 
his works was, that the court and the universities, 
the statesmen and scholars, affected a scientific 
jargon. An obscurity of expression was thought 
the veil of wisdom and knowledge; and that 
mist, common to the morn and eve of literature, 
which in fact proves itis not at its high meridian, 
was affectedly thrown over the writings, and even 
the conversation of the learned, who often pre- 
ferred images distorted or magnified, to a simple 
exposition of their thoughts. Shakspeare is 
never more worthy of the true critic's censure 
than in those instances in which he complies 
with this false pomp of manner. It was pardon- 
able in a man of his rank not to be more polite 
and delicate than his contemporaries ; but we 
cannot so easily excuse such superiority of talents 
for stooping to any affectation.” This half- 
patronising, half-vindicating tone is very well 
meant ; anc we respect Mrs. Montagu for coming 
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forward to break a lance with the great European 
critic; but the very celebrity of Shakspere’s 
“fair warrior’ is one of the proofs that there 
was no real school of criticism amongst us. 
Apologies for Shakspere, lamentations over his 
defects, explanations of the causes of them, rude 
age, unlettered audience, the poet himself working 
without knowledge, —all this the invariable lan- 
guage of the English critics, is eagerly laid hold 
of, not only to justify the hostility of Voltaire, 
but to -perpettate the reign of a system altogether 
opposed to the system of Shakspere, up to the 
present hour. M. Villemain, in the new edition 
of his “ Essay upon Shakspeare,” published in 
1839, gives us as much interjectional eulogy of 
our national poet as might satisfy the most eager 
appetite of those admirers who think such praise 
worth anything. The French critic, of nearly a 
century later than Voltaire, holds that Shakspere 
has no other system than his genius. It is in this 
chaos that we must seek his splendour. His ab- 
surdities, his buffooneries, belong to the gross 
theatre of his period. In judging Shakspere we 
must reject the mass of barbarism and false taste 
with which he is surcharged. But then, apart 
from any system, “ quelle passion! quelle poésie ! 
quelle éloquence!’’ “ This rude and barbarous 
genius discovers an unknown delicacy in the 
development of his female characters.” And 
why ? “ The taste which is so often missing in 
him is here supplied by a delicate instinct, which 
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makes him even anticipate what was wanting to 
the civilization of his time.” The critic reposes 
somewhat on English authority :—‘‘ Mrs. Mon- 
tagu has repelled the contempt of Voltaire by a 
judicious criticism of some defects of the French 
theatre, but she cannot palliate the enormous 
extravagances of the pieces of Shakspere. Let 
us not forget, she says, that these pieces were 
played in a miserable inn before an unlettered 
audience, scarcely emerging out of barbarism.’ * 
But Mrs. Montagu is not alone in this. Others, 
as angry with Voltaire, as prodigal of their 
admiration of Shakspere, quietly surrender what 
Voltaire really attacks, forgetting that his praises 
have been nearly as strong, and sometimes a 
little more judicious, than their own. Hear 
Martin Sherlock apostrophizing Shakspere : — 


** Always therefore study Nature. 


“Tt is she who was thy book, O Shakspeare ; 
it is she who was thy study day and night ; it 
is she from whom thou hast drawn those beauties 
which are at once the glory and delight of thy 
nation. Thou wert the eldest son, the darling 
child, of nature; and, like thy mother, enchanting, 
astonishing, sublime, graceful, thy variety is in- 
exhaustible. Always original, always new, thou 
art the only prodigy which Nature has produced. 
Homer was the first of men, but thou art more 
than man. The reader who thinks this eulogium 

* Essai sur Shakspeare, Paris, 1839, 
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extravagant is a stranger to my subject. To say 
that Shakspeare had the imagination of Dante, and 
the depth of Machiavel, would be a weak enco- 
mium : he had them, and more. To say that he 
possessed the terrible graces of Michael Angelo, 
and the amiable graces of Correggio, would be a 
weak encomium : he had them,and more. To the 
brilliancy of Voltaire he added the strength of 
Demosthenes ; and tothesimplicity of La Fontaine, 
the majesty of Virgil.— But, say you, we have 
never seen such ‘a being.’ You are in the right; 
Nature made it, and broke the mould.” 

This is the first page of ““A Fragment on Shak- 
speare” (1786). The following is anextract from 
the last page: —‘“‘ The only view of Shakspeare 
wis to make his fortune, and for that it was 
necessary to fill the playhouse. At the same 
time ‘that he caused a duchess to enter the boxes, 
he wowld cause her servants to enter the pit. 
The peXple have always money ; to make them 
spend it, \they must be diverted ; and Shakspeare 
forced his \gublime genius to stoop to the gross 
taste of the\populace, as Sylla jested with his 
soldiers.” 

David Hume, the most popular historian of 
England, thus, writes of Shakspere :—~“ Born in 
a rude age and educated in the lowest manner, 
without afey instruction either from the world or 
from books’ The consequence of this national 
and pale tren See was a necessary one :— 
‘* A reasonable propriety of thought he cannot 
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for any time uphold.” What right have we to 
abuse Voltaire, when we hear this from an 
English writer of the same period? We fully 
agree with Schlegel in this matter: — ‘ That 
foreigners, and Frenchmen in particular, who 
frequently speak in the most strange language of 
antiquity and the middle ages, as if cannibalism 
had been first put an end to in Europe by Louis 
XIV., should entertain this opinion of Shakspere, 
might be pardonable; but that Englishmen should 
adopt such a calumniation of that glorious epoch 
of their history, in which the foundation of their 
greatness was laid, is to me incomprehensible.” * 
But it is not wholly incomprehensible. Schlegel 
has in part explained it: — “ I have elsewhere 
examined into the pretensions of modern cultiva- 
tion, as it is called, which looks down with such 
contempt on all preceding ages. I have shown 
that it is all little, superficial, and unsubstantial 
at bottom. The pride of what has been called 
the present maturity of human reason has come 
to a miserable end; and the structures erected 
by those pedagogues of the human race have 
fallen to pieces like the baby-houses of children.” 
So far, of the critical contempt of the age of 
Shakspere. Schlegel again, with equal truth, 
lays bare the real character of the same critical 
opinions of the poet himself :—‘‘ It was, generally 
speaking, the prevailing tendency of the time 

* Lectures on Dramatic Literature, Black’s Trans. 
‘lation. 
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which preceded our own, a tendency displayed 
also in physical science, to consider what is pos- 
sessed of life as a mere accumulation of dead 
parts ; to separate what exists only in connexion 
and cannot otherwise be conceived, instead of 
penetrating to the central point, and viewing all 
the parts as so many irradiations fromit. Hence 
nothing is so rare as a critic who can elevate 
himself to the contemplation of an ‘extensive 
work of art. Shakspere’s compositions, from 
the very depth of purpose displayed in them, 
have been exposed to the misfortune of being 
misunderstood. Besides, this prosaical species of 
criticism applies always the poetical form to the 
details of execution ; but, in so far as the plan 
of the piece is concerned, it never looks for more 
than the logical connexion of causes and effects, 
or some partial and trivial moral by way of 
application ; and all that cannot be reconciled to 
this is declared a superfluous, or even a detri- 
mental, addition. On these principles we must 
equally strike out most of the choral songs of the 
Greek tragedies, which also contribute nothing 
to the development of the action, but are merely 
an harmonious echo of the impression aimed at 
by the poet. In this they altogether mistake the 
rights of poetry and the nature of the romantic 
drama, which, for the very reason that it is and 
ought to be picturesque, requires richer accom- 
paniments and contrasts for its main groups. 
In all art and poetry, but more especially in the 
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romantic, the fancy lays claim. to be considered as 
an independent mental power governed according 
to its own laws,” 

The translation of Schlegel’s work in 1815, 
in conjunction with the admirable lectures of 
Coleridge, gave a new direction amongst the 
thinking few to our national opinion of Shakspere. 
Other critics of a higher school than ourown race of 
commentators had preceded Schlegel in Germany ; 
and it would be perhaps not too much-to say 
that, as the reverent study of Shakspere has 
principally formed their esthetic school, so that 
esthetic school has sent us back to the reverent 
study of Shakspere. He lived in the hearts of 
the people, who knew nothing of the English 
critics. The learned, as they were called, under- 
stood him least. Let the lovers of truth rejoice 
that their despotism is over. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue history of critical opinion upon Shakspere, 
in England, has now brought us to what may be 
called the second race of commentators. 

The English editors of Shakspere have cer- 
tainly brought to their task a great variety of 
qualities, from which combination we might 
expect some very felicitous results. They divide 
themselves into two schools, which, like all schools, 
have their subdivisions. Rowe, Pope, Theobald, . 
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Hanmer, Johnson, belong to the school which did 
not seek any very exact acquaintance with our 
early literature, and which probably would have 
despised the exhibition, if not the reality, of anti- 
quarian and bibliographical knowledge. A new 
school arose, whose acquaintance with what has 
been called black-letter literature was extensive 
enough to produce a decided revolution in Shak- 
sperean commentary. Capell, Steevens, Malone, 
Reed, Douce, are the representatives of the later 
school. ‘Ihe first school contained the most bril- 
liant men ; the second, the most painstaking com- 
mentators. The dullest of the first school, —a 
name hung up amongst the dunces by his rival 
editor,——poor, ‘ piddling Tibbald,” was unques- 
tionably the best of the first race of editors. Rowe 
was indolent; Pope, flashy ; Warburton, para- 
doxical ; Johnson, pedantic. Theobald brought 
his common sense to the task ; and has left us, we 
cannot avoid thinking, the best of all the conjec-~ 
tural emendations. Of the other school, the real 
learning, and sometimes sound judgment, of Ca- 
pell, is buried in an obscurity of thought and 
style,—to say nothing of his comment being 
printed separately from his text,—which puts all 
ordinary reading for purposes of information at 
complete defiance. Of Steevens and Malone, they 
have had, more or less, the glory of having linked 
themselves to Shakspere during the last half-cen- 
tury. Reed and Chalmers were mere supervisors 
and abridgers of what they did, 
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The edition of Capell was published in ten 
small octavo volumes, three years after that of 
Johnson—that is, in 1708. His preface is printed 
in what we call the variorum editions of Shak- 
spere, but Steevens has added to it this depreciat- 
ing note:—‘* Dr. Johnson’s opinion of this per- 
formance may be known from the following pas- 
sage in Mr. Boswell’s ‘ Life of Dr. Johnson :’—* If 
the man would have come to me, I would have 
endeavoured to endow his purpose with words, 
for, as it is, he doth gabble monstrously.’ ”’ 
Certainly “‘ the man” docs write a most extra- 
ordinary style ; and it is impossible to do full 
justice to his edition, from the great bulk of the 
notes and various readings ‘‘ being published in 
a separate form,” with references to previous 
editors so obscure and perplexed that few would 
take the trouble to attempt to reach his meaning. 
Capell was a man of fortune; and he devoted 
a life to this labour, dying in the midst of it. 
Steevens never mentions him but to insult him ; 
and amongst the heaps of the most trashy notes 
that encumber the variorum editions, raked toge- 
ther from the pamphlets of every dabbler in 
commentary, there is perhaps not one single- 
minded quotation from Capell. John Collins, 
the publisher of his posthumous Notes and Various 
Readings, brings a charge against Steevens which 
may account for this unrelenting hostility to a 
learned and amiable man labouring in a pursuit 
common to them both. He says that Capell’s 
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edition “ is made the groundwork of what is to 
pass for the genuine production of these combined 
editors” (Johnson and Steevens). ‘This, he says, 
may be proved by a comparison of their first 
edition of 1773 with that of Johnson’s of 1765, 
Capell’s having been published during the inter- 
val. He then proceeds further in the charge :— 
‘ But the re-publication of their work, as it ‘ is 
revised and augmented,’ makes further advances 
upon the same plan, abounding with fresh matter 
and accumulated evidence in proof of the industry 
with which the purloining trade has been pursued, 
and of the latitude to which it has been extended, 
in each of the above-mentioned particulars. For, 
differing as it does from its former self in number- 
less instances, in all of them it is still found to 
agree with that edition, which, we are gravely told 
in so many words by the apparent manager of the 
business, ‘has not been examined beyond one 
play.’”’ 

But there was another cause of the hostility of 
Steevens and his school of commentators. Farmer 
was their Coripheus. Their souls were prostrate 
before the extent of his researches, in that species 
of literature which possesses this singular advan- 
tage for the cultivator, that, if he studies it in an 
original edition, of which only one or two copies 
are known to exist (the merit is gone if there isa 
baker’s dozen known), he is immediately pro- 
nounced learned, judicious, laborious,acute. And 
this was Farmer's praise. He wrote “‘ An Essay on 
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the Learning of Shakspeare,” which has not one pas- 
sage of solid criticism from the first page to the 
last, and from which, if the name and the works of 
Shakspere were to perish, and one copy—an 
unique copy is the affectionate name for these 
things—could be miraculously preserved, the only 
inference from the book would be that William 
Shakspere was a very obscure and ignorant man, 
whom some misjudging admirers had been desirous 
to exalt into an ephemeral reputation, and that 
Richard Farmer was a very distinguished and 
learned man, who had stripped the mask off the 
pretender, The first edition of Farmer’s pamphlet 
appeared in 1767. 

Capell, who had studied Shakspere with far 
more accuracy than this mere pedant, who never 
produced any literary performance in his life 
except this arrogant pamphlet, held a contrary 
opinion to Farmer :—“ It is our firm belief that 
Shakspeare was very well grounded, at least in 
Latin, at school. It appears, from the clearest 
evidence possible, that his father was a man of 
no little substance, and very well able to give him 
such education; which, perhaps, he might be in- 
clined to carry further, by sending him to a uni- 
versity ; but was prevented in this design (if he 
had it) by his son’s early marriage, which, from 
monuments and other like evidence, it appears 
with no less certainty must have happened before 
he was seventeen, or very soon after: the dis- 
pleasure of his father. which was the consequence 
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of this marriage, or else some excesses which he 
is said to have been guilty of, it is probable, drove 
him up to town ; where he engaged early in some 
of the theatres, and was honoured with the 
patronage of the Earl of Southampton: his Venus 
and Adonis is addressed to that Earl in a very 
pretty and modest dedication, in which he calls 
it ‘the first heire of his invention ;’ and ushers 
it to the world with this singular motto :— 
“ Vilia miretur vulgus, mihi flavus Apollo 
Pocula Castalia plena ministret aqua ;’ 

and the whole poem, as well as his Lucrece, which 
followed it soon after, together with his choice of 
those subjects, are plain marks of his acquaintance 
with some of the Latin classics, at least, at that 
time. ‘The dissipation of youth, and, when that 
was over, the busy scene in which he instantly 
plunged himself, may very well be supposed to 
have hindered his making any great progress in 
thein ; but that such a mind as his should quite 
lose the tincture of any knowledge it had once 
been imbued with cannot be imagined: accord- 
ingly we see that this school-learning (for it was 
no morc) stuck with him to the last ; and it was 
the recordations, as we may call it, of that learning 
which produced the Latin that is in many of his 
plays, and most plentifully in those that are the 
most early : every several piece of it is aptly intro- 
duced, given to a proper character, and uttered 
upon some proper occasion; and so well cemented, 
as it were, and joined to the passage it stands in, 
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as to deal conviction to the judicious, that the 
whole was wrought up together, and fetched from 
his own little store, upon the sudden, and without 
study. 

“The other languages which he has sometimes 
made use of —that is, the Italian and French— 
are not of such difficult conquest that we should 
think them beyond his reach. An acquaintance 
with the first of them was a sort of fashion in his 
time. Surrey and the sonnet-writers set it on 
foot, and it was continued by Sidney and Spenser : 
all our poetry issued from thatschool ; andit would 
be wonderful indeed if he, whom we saw a little 
before putting himself with so much zeal under 
the banner of the Muses, should not have been 
tempted to taste at least of that fountain to which 
of all his other brethren there was such a continual 
resort: let us conclude, then, that he did taste of 
it; but, happily for himself, and more happy for 
the world that enjoys him now, he did not find 
it to his relish, and threwaway the cup. Metaphor 
apart, it isevident that he had some knowledge of 
the Italian — perhaps just as much as enabled him 
to read a novel or a poem, and to put some few 
fragments of it, with which his memory fur- 
nished him, into the mouth of a pedant or fine 
gentleman. 

** How or when he acquired it we must be con- 
tent to be ignorant; but of the French language 
he was somewhat a greater master than of the two 
that have gone before ; yet, unless we except their 
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novelists, he does not appear to have had much 
acquaintance with any of their writers ; what he 
has given us of it is merely colloquial, flows with 
great ease from him, and is reasonably pure. 
Should it be said he had travelled for it, we know 
not who can confute us.” 

The principle of Capell’s edition, as described 
by himself in the title-page, was to give the plays 
of Shakspere as ‘set out by himself in quarto, 
or by the players, his fellows, in folio.”” His in- 
troduction consists of an analysis of the value of 
these various authorities ; and he discriminates 
very justly between those plays in quarto which 
“have much resemblance to those in the folio,” 
and those which were “ first drafts or else imper- 
fect and stolen copies.” His text is formed upon 
this discriminating principle, not attaching an 
equal value to all the original copies in quarto, or 
superseding the text of the folio by thrusting in 
passages out of the first drafts and imperfect copies. 
To say that his text is the result invariably of a 
sound judgment would be to say too much; and 
indeed some of his emendations approach a little 
to the ridiculous. But we have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a better text, because approaching 
more nearly to the originals, than that of many of 
those who came after him, and went on mending 
and mending for half a century till the world was 
tired with the din of their tinkering. The race 
which succeeded him was corrupted by flattery. 
Take a specimen: —‘ Shakspeare’s felicity has 
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been rendered complete in this age. His genius 
produced works that time could not destroy : but 
some of thelighter characters were become illegible ; 
these have been restored by critics whose learning 
and penetration have traced back the vestiges of 
superannuated opinions and customs. They are 
now no longer in danger of being effaced.””* These 
critics had an accurate perception of part of their 
duty when they set out upon their work. The 
first labour of Steevens, which preceded the edi- 
tion of Capell by two years, was to reprint in 
fac-simile “‘ twenty of the plays of Shakspeare, 
being the whole number printed in quarte during 
his lifetime, or before the Restoration ; collated 
where there were different copies, and published 
from the originals.” Most accurately did he exe- 
cute this laborious duty. We have collated, di- 
rectly, or by the employment of persons upon 
whose care we could implicitly rely, these re-im- 
pressions by Steevens ; and, with the exception, 
upon an average, of half a dozen of the minutest 
deviations in each play, we are as well contented 
with our copy for all purposes of utility as if we 
possessed the rarest edition of the most self-satisfied 
collector. The two great public libraries of Eng- 
land, the British Museum and the Bodleian, possess 
all the originals. The next progressive movement 
of Steevens was still in the same safe path. He 
became united with Johnson in the edition of 
1773. In his advertisement he says,—‘ The la- 
* Mrs. Montagu :—Introduction. 
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bours of preceding editors have not left room for a 
boast that many valuable readings have been re- 
trieved; though it may be fairly asserted that the 
text of Shakspeare is restored to the condition in 
which the author, or rather his first publishers, ap- 
pear to have left it, such emendations as were 
absolutely necessary alone admitted.” He defines 
what are absolutely necessary, such as a supply of 
particles when indispensable to the sense. He 
rejects with indignation all attempts to tamper with 
the text by introducing a syllable in aid of the 
metre. He declines suggestions of correspondents 
* that might have proved of great advantage to a 
more daring commentator.” Upon such safe 
foundations was the edition of 1773 reared. In 
1778 it was ‘‘ revised and augmented,” and in 
1785 it was reprinted with additions by Isaac 
Reed, Steevens having declined the further care 
of the work. Steevens also in 1779 rendered an 
acceptable service to the students of our dramatic 
history, by the publication of ‘ Six old plays, on 
which Shakspeare founded his Measure for 
Measure, Comedy of Errors, Taming the Shrew, 
King John, King Henry IV., King Henry V., 
and King Lear.” In 1780 Malone appeared as 
an editor of Shakspere. He came forward with 
“A Supplement” to the edition of 1778, in 
which he republished the poems of Shakspere, 
and the seven doubtful plays which had been 
printed as his in the third and fourth folios. The 
encouragement which he had received induced 
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him, in 1790, when Steevens had retired from 
his editorial labours in connexion with the book- 
seller’s edition, to publish a complete edition of 
his own, but which was still a variorum edition, 
‘with the corrections and illustrations of various 
commentators.” In this first appeared his “ Dis- 
sertation on the Three Parts of Henry VI.,” and 
his “ Historical Account of the English Stage.” 
Malone professes the same anxiety to adhere to 
the genuine text of Shakspere as Steevens had 
professed before him ; but he opened a wide field 
for editorial licence, in his principle of making up 
a text out of the folio edition and the previous 
quartos; and to add to the apparent value of 
his own labours, he exaggerated, as others have 
since done, the real value of these quartos : — 
‘They in general are preferable to the exhibition 
of the same plays in the folio; for this plain 
reason, because, instead of printing these plays 
from a manuscript, the editors of the folio, to save 
labour, or from some other motive, printed the 
greater part of them from the very copies which 
they represented as maimed and imperfect, and 
frequently from a late, instead of the earliest, 
edition ; in some instances with additions and 
alterations of their own.” This is not an accu- 
rate statement of the question ; for the large ad- 
ditions to the folio copy when compared with the 
quartos, the careful emendations, and even the 
omissions, which are seldom without some sound 
apparent reason, could not have been the additions 
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and alterations of the editors of the folio, but must 
have been the result of the author’s labours, 
perhaps during a series of years. We may with 
propriety in this place take a general view of the 
materials upon which a genuine text of Shakspere 
must be founded. 

“ Mr. William Shakespeare’s Coinedies, His- 
tories, and Tragedies, published according to the 
True Originall Copies.” igs the title of the first 
collection of our poet's plays, which appeared 
in a folio volume, in 1623. ‘This volume is 
“printed by Isaac Jaggard and Ed. Blount ;” 
but the Dedication bears the signatures of “ John 
Heminge, Henry Condell”’ That Blount and 
Jaggard had become the proprietors of this 
edition, we learn from an entry in the Stationers’ 
registers, under date November 8. 1623; in 
which they claim “ Mr. William Shakespeere’s 
Comedyes, Histories, and Tragedyes, soe many 
of the said copies as are not formerly entered to 
other men.” These copies so claimed as not 
“formerly entered” are then recited. They 
are in number sixteen*; the whole volume con- 

* Of the eighteen plays enumerated in pp. 226, 227, as 
first printed in the folio of 1623, as far as ascertained from 
any known edition, they claim fifteen — that is all, with 
the exception of “ The Taming of the Shrew,” “ King 
John,” and “Henry VI, Part I.” But they also claim 
“The Third Part of Henry VI.,” which had been pre- 
viously printed, with very large differences, as ‘‘ The 
Second Part of the Contention of the Two Famous 


Houses of York and Lancaster ;’ thus making sixteen as 
the number claimed as “not formerly entered.” 
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sisting of thirty-six plays. The plays “ formerly 
entered to other men” had, with some exceptions, 
been previously published, each separately ; and 
some of these went on to several editions, at 
dates extending from 1597 to 1622. These are 
what are commonly spoken of as the quarto 
editions. Before we proceed to an examination 
of the value of these editions, it nay be well to 
see the mode in which they were regarded, or 
professed to be regarded, by the editors of the 
folio of 1623. 

John Heminge and Henry Condell were 
amongst the “ principal actors” of the plays of 
Shakspere, according to a list prefixed to their 
edition. In 1608 they were shareholders with 
Shakspere in the Blackfriars Theatre. In_ his 
Will, in 1616, they stand upon equal terms with 
his eminent friend Burbage, in the following 
bequest: — “ To my fellows, John Hemynge, 
Richard Burbage, and Henry Condell, twenty- 
six shillings eight-pence apiece, to buy them 
rings.” In 1619, after the death of Shakspere 
and Burbage, they were at the head of the re- 
maining “ fellows.” They are entitled, therefore, 
to speak with authority, and to be regarded with 
deference, both from their intimate connexion 
with Shakspere, and the responsible position 
which they held in the company of actors of 
which his plays had probably become the most 
valuable possession. In their Dedication to the 
Earl of Pembroke and the Earl of Montgomery, 
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they allude to the favour with which these noble- 
men regarded these productions (which, in the 
dedicatory language, they call ‘“ trifles”), and 
‘ their author, living.” ‘They further say, “ We 
have but collected them, and done an office to 
the dead, to procure his orphans guardians, with- 
out ambition either of self-profit or fame; only 
to keep the memory of so worthy a friend and 
fellow alive as was our Shakespeare.” In_ their 
address “To the great variety of readers,” the 
words which they use are sti!] more remarkable :— 
“It had been a thing, we confess, worthy to 
have been wished, that the author himself had 
lived to have set forth and overseen his own 
writings. But since it hath been ordained other- 
wise, and he, by death, departed from that right, 
we pray you do not envy his friends the office of 
their care and pain to have collected and pub- 
lished them; and so to have published them, as 
where, before, you were abused with divers 
stolen and surreptitious copies, maimed and de- 
formed by the frauds and stealths of injurious 
impostors that exposed them,—~even those are 
now offered to your view cured, and perfect of 
their limbs; and all the rest, absolute in their 
numbers, as he conceived them; who, as he 
was a happy imitator of Nature, was a most 
gentle expresser of it. His mind and hand 
went together; and what he thought, he uttered 
with that easiness that we have scarce received 
from him a blot in his papers.” 
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That the friends, fellows, and editors of Shaks- 
pere were held to perform an acceptable service to 
the world by this publication we may judge, how- 
ever imperfectly, from some of the verses prefixed 
to the edition. Ben Jonson’s celebrated poem, 
“ To the Memory of my beloved the Author, Mr. 
William Shakespeare: and what he hath left us,” 
follows the preface, and it concludes with these 
lines: — 

“ Shine forth, thou star of poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or cheer the drooping stage ; 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn’d 
like night, 
And despairs day, but for thy volume’s light.” 

Another poem in the same volume, by Leonard 

Digges, is in the same tone: — 
“ Shakespeare, at length thy pious fellows give 

The world thy works ; thy works by which outlive 

Thy tomb thy name must. When that stone is renf, 

And time dissolves thy Stratford monument, 

Ilere we alive shall view thee still, Zhis Look, 

When brass and marble fade, shall make thee look 

Fresh tg all ages.” 

We cannot doubt that the publication of this 
volume was hailed with delight by all readers of 
taste and judgment; and that, previous to the 
publication of the second edition, nine years after, 
hundreds of the countrymen of Shakspere, as well 
as the young Milton, had become familiar with 
“ the leaves” of that “unvalued book.” For, if 
the edition of 1623 had no other claims upon the 
gratitude of every Englishman, it had secured 
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from that destruction, entire or partial, which 
would probably have been their fate if they had 
remained in manuscript, some of the noblest 
monuments of Shakspere’s genius. The poet had 
been dead seven years when this edition was 
printed. Some of the plays which it preserved, 
through the medium of the press, had been written 
a considerable period before his death, We have 
not a single manuscript line in existence, written, 
or supposed to be written, by Shakspere. If, from 
any notions of exclusive advantage as the managers 
of a company, Heminge and Condell had not 
printed this edition of Shakspere,— if the publica- 
tion had been suspended for ten, or at most for 
fifteen years, till the civil wars broke out, and the 
predominance of the puritanical spirit had 
up the theatres,— the probability is that all Sh 
pere’s manuscripts would have perished. Whit 
then should we have lost, which will now rema 
when “ brass and marble fade!” We will | 
the list of those plays which, as far as any editi@h 
is known, were printed for the first time in t 
folio of 1623: — 
CoMEDIES, 

The Tempest. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

Measure for Measure. 

The Comedy of Errors. 

As You Like It. 

The Taming of the Shrew. 

All’s Well that Ends Well. 

Twelfth Night. 

The Winter's ‘Tale. 
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Histories, 
King John. Henry VI., Part I 
Henry VIII. 
TRAGEDIES. 
Coriolanus. Timon of Athens, 
Julius Caesar. Macheth. 


Antony and Cleopatra. Cymbeline, 

But the enumeration of these eighteen plays, 
which were printed for the first time in the folic 
of 1623, by no means represents the entire amount 
of the obligation to the editors of that collection. 
They have themselves spoken of “ divers stolen 
and surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by 
the frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that 
exposed them;” and they add, ‘‘ even those are 
now offered to your view cured, and perfect of 
their limbs,” Without here entering into the ques- 
tion whether particular copies of the plays pub- 
lished before the folio of 1623 were “ stolen and 
surreptitious,” we shall place before our readers 
the titles of those plays, which, in their original 
form, appear from some cause or other imperfect, 
—either “maimed or deformed,” or produced 
immaturely : — | 

The Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Henry V. 

The First Part of the Contention of The Two Famous 
Houses of York and Lancaster. (Corresponding 
with Hen, VI., Part II.) 

The Second Part of the Contention, &c. (Corre- 
sponding with Henry VI., Part III.) 

Had these plays not been preserved in the 

folio of 1623, the previously existing copies 
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would have furnished us a very imperfect notion 
of the state in which the poet finally left them. 

Putting, therefore, the eighteen plays first 
printed in the folio with the four plays there 
first printed in a perfect shape, we must come to 
the conclusion that, out of the thirty-six plays 
which that edition contains, the text of twenty- 
two must absolutely be founded on the text of 
Heminge and Condell. There is only one play 
which common consent has ascribed wholly, or 
in part, to Shakspere, namely ‘ Pericles,” which 
is not included in the edition of 1623. 

We have been somewhat minute in this 
enumeration, to meet an opinion amongst readexs 
of Shakspere, who have not very critically ex 
amined the principles upon which a text 
founded, that there is a broad and pretty equ 
question between the advocates for the text of 
the first folio, and the advocates for the text of: 
the plays which had appeared separately in quarto. 
previous to the publication of that edition. The 
real question, as it has been seen, is one of much 
narrower limits, upon the face of it. There are 
only fourteen plays originally published separate- 
ly to which the important question of differences 
of readings can at all apply. In comparing thes¢ 
separate plays amongst themselves—one edition 
of the same play with another edition—the 
matter becomes more complex; and there is 
greater scope given to the industry of those who 
collate, and to the ingenuity of those who 
build riddles upon the collation. Some would 
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even collate every single copy of the same 
edition. Be it so. All this implies homage ; 
and does no harm, if we connect it with higher 
things. We subjoin a list of the first editions 
of the quarto plays, with the dates of* their 
original publication, and the date of the entry of 
each at Stationers’ Hall; mentioning, however, 
that there had been previous editions of “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” and of ‘ Hamlet,” essentially very 
different, not only in the matter common to each, 
but in their extent. We add, with an object 
which we shall presently explain, the names of 
the publishers : — 











Name of Play published Dato of Baus a 
‘ First ery @ |) Publishers’ Names. 
in Quarto. Edition. sist donee 
Richard II. - ~| 1597 1597 Andrew Wise. 
Richard HI. - -| 1597 1597 William Wise. 
Romeo and Juliet, “cor- | 1599 _— Cuthbert Burby. 
rected and augment- 
ed.” 
Love’s Labour’s Lost - | 1598 — Cuthbert Burby. 
Henry IV., Part I. -j| 1598 1597 Andrew Wise, 
Henry IV., Part If. . -| 1600 1600 Andrew Wise and 
Wm. Aspley. 
Merchant of Venice -]| 1600 1598 Thomas Heyes. 
Midsummer Night’s| 1600 1600 Thomas Fisher, 
Dream. 
Much ado about No-| 1600 1600 A. Wise and Win. 
thing. Aspley. 
Titus Andronicus - | 1600 1593 Edward White. 
(An edition is stated 
to have appeared in 
1594.) 
Hamlet, “enlarged to| 1604 — N. Landure. 
almost as much again 
as it was.”’ 
Lear - -| 1608 1607 Nat. Butter. 
Troilus and Cressida -| 1609 1608 R. boa and H, 
Whalley. 


Othello - - -! 1622 1621 | Thomas Walkley. 
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The editors of the first folio, as we have seen, 
use in their preface the following words :— 
‘¢ Before you were abused with divers stolen and 
surreptitious copies, maimed and deformed by the 
frauds and stealths of injurious impostors that 
exposed them.” It is necessary that we should 
examine to which of the plays published before 
the folio this strong charge applies. It has 
been thought to invoke a sweeping condemnation 
of all the previous editions ;—but this is not so: 
it applies only to ‘* divers stolen and surrepti- 
tious copies.” We know not if there were other 
‘stolen and surreptitious copies” besides those 
which may be included in the quartos preserved 
to us. There may have been meagre and worth- 
less copies, which, as far as we know, may have 
perished. We believe that the condemnation 
does not in any degree apply to the first nine 
of the plays included in the list which we 
have just given. Upon the quarto editions 
of those plays, the text of the folio, with slight 
alterations, is unquestionably founded. Verbal 
corrections, and in one or two cases additions and 
omissions, are found in the folio ;—-but they 
are only such as an author, having his printed 
works before him during at least sixteen years, 
would naturally make. ‘Tne most considerable 
additions are to ‘‘ The Second Part of Henry 
IV.”’—These nine plays do not furnish the 
slightest internal evidence of appearing to be 
printed from an imperfect copy. Further, in 
seven out of the nine cases, the proprietary 
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interest of the original publishers of these plays 
never lapses. Andrew and William Wise, in 
connexion with William Aspley, are the original 
publishers of ‘‘ Richard II.,” ‘Richard III.,” 
the two Parts of “ Henry IV.,” and “ Much Ado 
about Nothing;” they, and their assign or 
partner, Matthew Law, print many editions of 
the historical plays, from 1597 to 1622: and 
then Aspley becomes a proprietor of the folio, to 
which his name is affixed as one of the publishers. 
Cuthbert Burby is the original publisher of the 
“augmented ’”’ “Romeo and Juliet,” and of 
‘¢ Love's Labour’s Lost ;” in 1607 he assigns his 
interest to John Smethwick: they publish several 
editions of ** Romeo and Juliet,” from 1599 to 
1609; and Smethwick finally becomes a proprietor 
also of the folio of 1623. With regard to “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and ‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” we cannot trace the proprietary 
interest of their original publishers down to the 
publication of the folio, by any entries in the 
books of the Stationers’ Company.* Of each 
of these plays there were also editions in 1600, 
but none after ;—— one of each bearing the name 
of a publisher, and the other of a printer, J. 
Roberts. ‘‘ Titus Andronicus ” has also the dis- 
tinction of being printed with remarkable accu- 


* The books of the Stationers’ Company were ex- 
amined by Steevens, and he transcribed and published all 
the entries which could bear upon the works of Shak- 
spere ; but he made no deductions from the facts. 
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racy in the quarto editions ; which editions with 
slight alterations, though with one Scene added, 
form the text of the folio. 

The reader will have observed, as a remarkable 
circumstance, that the ten plays which we have 
thus described as authentic copies were printed 
during the short period of four years. In 1598 
Francis Méres notices, as examples of Shakspere’s 
excellence in comedy and tragedy, certain plays 
then existing. Of the plays printed in 1600 his 
list includes all that we have exhibited, with the 
exception of “ Much Ado about Nothing ;” and 
it contains only four other plays not then printed, 
namely, “The Two Gentlemen of Verona.”’ 
“The Comedy of Errors,” ‘ Love’s Labour 
Won” (supposed to be “ All’s Well that Ends 
Well’”’), and “ King John.” It will be observed, 
also, that of these ten plays five were printed in 
one year, 1600. We think that it may be shown 
with tolerable certainty that none of Shakspere’s 
plays were subsequently printed before his death, 
except piratically ; or with the intention of giving 
a “true and perfect copy”’ instead of a piratical 
one or under some peculiar circumstances which 
are naturally involved in mystery. Of those so 
printed separately the number is only six. We 
must notice them in detail. 

In 1600 appeared “ The Chronicle History of 
Henry V.,” Sc. This edition contains about 
half the number of lines of that in the folio 
copy. The additions consist of all the choruses, 
the whole of the first scene of Act I., and some 
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of the most spirited speeches. The entire play 
is indeed recast; and yet although it is perfectly 
evident, from the passage in the chorus to the 
fifth act referring to 
“the general of our gracious queen 
(As in good time he may) from Ireland coming,” 

that the choruses were introduced in 1599, they 
appear not in the first edition of 1600, nor in 
the second of 1602, nor in the third of 1608. 
There can be no question, we think, that the 
original play of ‘“‘ Henry V.,” as exhibited in these 
quartos, was a hasty sketch, afterwards worked 
up into the perfect form in which we now find 
it; that the piratical publishers had obtained a 
copy of that sketch,—but that they were 
effectually prevented obtaining a copy with the 
additions and amendments. We think it by no 
means improbable that the piratical publication of 
this play in its imperfect state—as perfect as 
could be obtained by the publishers without the 
consent of the author, or proprietors — was one of 
the consequences of a change in the policy upon 
which Shakspere’s theatre was conducted. We 
have seen that, from 1597 to 1600, ten plays 
were published in a perfect state, differing very 
slightly from the copies published after his death 
by the authority of his friends and “ fellows.” 
Previous to the publication of “ Henry V.,” in 
1600, no edition that can be considered piratical 
had appeared. In 1602 came out another im- 
perfect, and probably mutilated copy— The 
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Merry Wives of Windsor.” The first edition of 
Arthur Johnson, in 1602, and a subsequent 
edition of 1619, present only the sketch of that 
play as we now have it from the folio. The 
improvements and additions in this case are as 
numerous and important as in the ‘ Henry V.” 
But they were never suffered to be published 
till they appeared in the folio. ‘‘ Hamlet” 
differs from the two preceding instances, from a 
genuine copy having been brought out imme- 
diately aftcr the appearance of what was most 
probably a piratical one. The unique first edition 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire 
(reprinted in 1825) is, like “ Henry V.” and 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ a sketch as 
compared with the finished play. It was pub- 
lished by N.J.. (Nicholas Ling) and John Trundell, 
in 1603 ; but in 1604 an edition was published 
by N. Landure, ‘“‘ newly imprinted and enlarged 
to almost as much againe as it was, according to 
the true and perfect copie.” This is the play, 
with very slight variations, as we now possess 
it; and this edition was reprinted four times in 
Shakspere’s life, having become the property of 
John Smethwick, who, as we have mentioned, 
became one of the publishers of the folio. “ Lear” 
was published by Nathanicl Butter in 1608, and 
in that year he produced three editions. No 
future edition appears till that of the folio, while 
‘* Hamlet,” and ** Romeo and Juliet,” are con- 
stantly reprinted. Butter’s edition of “ Lear” 
is however a correct one. He must have had a 
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genuine copy. ‘ Troilus and Cressida,” pub- 
lished by R.. Bonian and H. Whalley, in 1609, 
is a genuine copy. 

We have now gone through the list of all the 
quarto plays that appeared before Shakspere’s death. 
“ Othello,” the only other quarto, was not printed 
till 1622. It isa genuine copy; and its pub- 
lication may have had some influence in deter- 
mining the proprietors of Shakspere’s authentic 
plays, whether printed or in manuscript, to form 
and publish the collection of 1623. 

It is impossible, we think, to imagine that 
this decided system of publication of Shakspere’s 
plays up to 1600, and of non-publication after 
1600, could have been the result of accident. 
Malone assigns as a reason for this remarkable 
circumstance, that, “if we suppose him to have 
written for the stage during a period of twenty 
years, those pieces which were produced in the 
latter part of that period were less likely to pass 
through the press in his lifetime, as the cu- 
riosity of the public had not been so long engaged 
by them as by his early compositions.” This 
reagoning is singularly erroneous. Not a single 
play, with the exception of the two Parts of 
‘“ The Contention,’’ was printed before 1597, and 
in 1600 ten had been printed, in addition to the 
two Parts of ‘‘ The Contention.” According to 
Malone, the curiosity of the public had not begun 
to operate till 1597; and it ceased to operate 
after 1600, when the reputation of the author 
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was becoming greater and greater, and he was 
making the highest efforts to place it above all 
competition. ‘The demand for new editions of 
those plays which had been published before 
1600 was very remarkable, in an age when books 
were comparatively of slow sale ; and that demand 
must have offered abundant encouragement to 
publish the more important plays, which were 
written after 1600, and which remained unpub- 
lished till the appearance of the folio of 1623. 
‘There were three great exceptions, as we have 
seen, to the system of non-publication—‘“ Ham- 
let,’ ‘ Lear,” and ‘* Troilus and Cressida.” We 
are inclined to believe that each of these was 
published under the authority of the author, or, 
at any rate, without his power of suppression ; 
although their publication might be at variance 
with the general policy of the proprietors of the 
Globe Theatre. ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ enlarged to almost 
as much again as it was,” was printed, it may 
be supposed, to vindicate the author's claims to 
something higher than the early sketch which 
appeared in the edition of 1603. ‘ Lear” and 
‘* Troilus and Cressida” stand, we believe, upon 
other ground. They were both, as we shall have 
to state more particularly in our notices of those 
plays, probably acted for the first time before the 
court of James ]., and it is not impossible that 
the copies so used were out of the control of the 
players who represented these dramas ; and that 
some one, authorised or not, printed each’ play 
from the copy employed at these private represen- 
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tations “by the King’s Majesty’s servants.” The 
utter disregard of metre in the “ Lear’’ proves 
that the edition was not printed from the author's 
copy. 

The statements which we have thus laid before 
our readers are necessary to explain the principles 
upon which our text has been founded. The 
folio of 1623 contains thirty-six plays: of these, 
thirteen were published in the author’s lifetime, 
with such internal evidences of authenticity, and 
under such circumstances, as warrant us in re- 
ceiving them as authentic copies. These copies 
are, therefore, entitled to a very high respect in 
the settlement of the author’s text. But they do 
not demand an exclusive respect ; for the evidence, 
in several instances, is most decided, that the 
author’s posthumous copies in manuscript were 
distinguished from the printed copies by verbal 
alterations, by additions, by omissions not ar- 
bitrarily made, by a more correct metrical arrange- 
ment. To refer these differences to alterations 
made by the players has been a favourite theory 
with some of Shakspere’s editors ; but it is mani- 
festly an absurd one. We see, in numerous cases, 
the minute but most effective touches of the skilful 
artist ; and a careful examination of this matter 
in the plays where the alterations are most nume- 
rous is quite sufficient to satisfy us of the jealous 
care with which Shakspere watched over the more 
important of these productions, so as to leave 
with his “ fellows” more complete and accurate 
copies than had been preserved by the press. 
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Between the quarto editions of the four Comedies, 
— “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” ‘ A Midsummer 
Night’s Drefm,” “ The Merchant of Venice,” 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” —and_ the folio 
of 1623, the variations are exceedingly few ; and 
these have probably, for the most part, been 
created by the printer. Of the Histories, 
‘Richard II.’’ in the folio is founded upon the 
quarto of 1608, with the omission of about fifty 
lines. The variations between the two copies of 
‘‘ The First Part of Henry IV.” are very slight. 
In the “Second Part of Henry IV.” there are 
large additions in the folio. ‘* Richard III.,” 
in the folio, presents an example of constant verbal 
alterations, evidently made with a most minute 
scrupulousness: there are two passages omitted, 
although in the author’s best manner, and about 
a hundred and twenty lines added. Of the 
Tragedies, ‘“‘ Romeo and Juliet,” in the folio, is 
founded upon the quarto of 1599, with occasional 
verbal alterations. “ Titus Andronicus” is 
essentially the same in the folio as the quarto of 
1600, with the exception of the added scene. 
‘* Hamlet,” in the folio, is founded upon the 
quarto of 1604, but the verbal alterations are 
numerous ; and there are passages omitted in the 
folio which we should indeed be sorry to lose, 
although there was probably a dramatic reason 
for their omission. The most important of the 
variations between the quartos and the folio are 
to be found in “ Lear.” The verbal alterations 
are perpetually recurring, but the changes of the 
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folio are decidedly to be preferred in nearly every 
instance. The metrical arrangement of the quarto 
is one mass of confusion ; we have about fifty lines 
added in the folio, and about two hundred and 
twenty-five lines omitted: for these omissions 
there is again a sufficient dramatic reason, although 
it is truly fortunate that passages of such ex- 
quisite beauty as they for the most part are should 
have been preserved to us in the original publica- 
tion. ‘ Troilus and Cressida,” in the folio, differs 
in the very smallest degree from the text of the. 
quarto copy. The verbal changes in “Othello” are 
few ; but there are many additional lines in the folio. 

We have thus seen that of the fourteen plays 
originally published in quarto, which may be 
considered authentic, nine of that number contain 
very unimportant differences from the text in the 
folio. The differences, however, are not merely 
the typographical changes which always creep 
into any new edition: they are in many cases 
either the corrections of the author, or the correc- 
tions of those who represented the plays. The 
Theatre, there can be no doubt, possessed a 
manuscript copy, as Heminge and Condell ex- 
pressly tell us; and the variations, especially in 
the metrical arrangement, even in those plays 
which appear the most alike, afford satisfactory 
evidence that in the re-publication some manu- 
script was referred to. We are bound, therefore, 
we think, upon these grounds, to make the later 
copy the foundation of the text, pointing out the 
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deviations from the text of the quartos, whenever 
the differences are of importance. 

Of the other five plays, in which the variations 
between the quarto editions and the folio are more 
important, we have not only to adhere to the prin- 
ciples just laid down, but to preserve even what 
the author, we may believe, advisedly rejected ; 
and, in preserving it, to furnish materials for a 
just appreciation of the judgment with which he 
retrenched as well as added. Where there are 
omissions in the folio of passages found in the 
quartos, such omissions not being superseded by 
an extended or a condensed passage of a similar 
character, we give them a place in the text; 
distinguishing them, however, by brackets. But 
we utterly object to the principle which has too 
often guided the modern editors, of making up a 
text, when the variations are considerable, out of 
the text of the quartos and that of the folio. If 
any part of the variation demonstrates that it is 
the author’s improvement, we are bound to receive 
the whole of the improvement, with the exception 
of any manifest typographical error ; satisfying, 
however, the critical reader, by giving him the 
original passage in a note. ‘To act upon any 
other principle is to set up private judgment 
against all authority. 

But if the principle which we have just laid 
down be all-important with regard to the authentic 
quartos, how much more important is it with 
reference to those plays which are essentially, and 
upon the face of them, imperfect and deformed ! 
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In three instances, those of “ Romeo and Julict,” 
“Henry V.,”’ and ‘‘ The Merry Wivesof Windsor,” 
and especially in the first two, the modern editors 
have received the text of the imperfect copy as 
something to be relied upon ; and wherever they 
have found a line not in the folio they have thrust 
it in, and clamoured for its restoration. These 
imperfect plays, amongst which we include the 
two Parts of ‘‘ The Contention,” are of the highest 
importance to the student of Shakspere, to show 
how our great poet earned his laurel, in the opinion 
of his contemporaries, by the most diligent in- 
dustry :— 

“ Yet must I not give Nature all; thy arf, 

My.gentle Shakespeare, must enjoy a part : — 
For though the poet’s matter Nature be, 

His art doth give the fashion: and that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat, 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses’ anvil; turn the same 

(And himself with it) that he thinks to frame ; 
Or, for the laurel he may gain a scorn, — 

For a good poet’s made, as well as born ; 

And such wert thou,” 

Having disposed, then, of these general con- 
siderations of the value of the quarto copies, we 
have to inquire what reliance we are to place upon 
the texts of those plays which appear for the 
first time in the folio of 1623, and upon which 
we must absolutely depend for a competent know- 
ledge of these inestimable productions. We say 
absolutely, for in any matters of serious difficulty 
the subsequent editions offer us comparatively 
very little aid. The second edition of 1632 was 
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held up as an authority by Steevens, because, 
in some degree, it appeared to fall in with his 
notions of versification. We doubt if it had an 
editor properly so called ; for the most obvious 
typographical errors are repeated without change. 
The printer, probably, of this edition occasionally 
pieced out what he considered an imperfect line, 
and altered a word here and there that had grown | 
obsolete during the changes in our language 
since Shakspere first wrote. Lut, beyond this, 
we have no help in the second edition ; and none 
whatever in the subsequent ones. For eighteen 
plays, therefore, the folio of 1623 must be re- 
ceived as the only accredited copy — standing 
in the same relation to the text as the one manu- 
script of an ancient author. For fcur other plays 
it must be received as the only accredited complete 
copy. low, then, appear the copies printed for 
the first time in this folio with regard to correct- 
ness? We have no hesitation in stating that, 
with one or two exceptions, the text of these 
plays may be considered to be as correct, and as 
little corrupted, as those which had the advantage 
of having previously gone through the press. 
This is a most remarkable circumstance with 
reference to any posthumous publication; and 
when we consider the essential difficulties which 
belong to the correct printing of a play — the 
mistaking of one character for another, the con- 
fusion which must arise from the intermingling 
of prose and verse, the varieties of the versification 
itself, and the possibility of receiving the stage 
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directions as the text,—it 1s perfectly astonishing 
that these productions have come down to us with 
so few vital errors and deformities. 

After this long digression (which is however 
material to the study of Shakspere), we return to 
his modern Editors. 

It appears from Malone’s preface that a fecling 
was gaining ground that the constant accession 
of notes to Shakspere was becoming an evil: — 
‘©The adinirers of this poct will, I trust, not 
merely pardon the great accession of new notes 
in the present edition, but examine them with 
some degree of pleasure. An idle notion has 
been propagated that Shakspeare has been buried 
under his commentators ; and it has again and 
again been repeated by the tasteless and the 
dull, ‘that notes, though often necessary, are 
necessary evils” ... . During the era of con- 
jectural criticism and capricious innovation, notes 
were indecd evils: while one page was covered 
with ingenious sophistry in support of some idle 
conjecture, and another was wasted in its over- 
throw, or in erecting a new fabric equally un- 
substantial as the former ..... . While our 
object is to support and establish what the poet 
wrote, to illustrate his phraseology by comparing 
it with that of his contemporaries, and to explain 
his fugitive allusions to customs long since disused 
and forgotten, while this object is kept steadily 
in view, if even every line of his plays were 
accompanied with a comment, every intelligent 
reader would be indebted to the industry of him 
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who produced it. Such uniformly has been the 
object of the notes now presented to the public. 
Let us then hear no more of this barbarous jar- 
gon concerning Shakspeare’s having been eluci- 
dated into obscurily, and ‘buried under the load 
of his commentators.” There is a great deal of 
truth inthis ; butitis not all thetruth. Malone 
disagrees with the following observation of John- 
son : — ‘‘ It is not (he remarks) very grateful to 
consider how little the succession of editors has 
added to this author's power of pleasing. He 
was read, admired, studied, and imitated, while 
he was yet deformed with all the improprieties 
which ignorance and neglect could accumulate 
upon him.” She new editor, with a pardonable 
complacency towards his calling, says, — “ He 
certainly was read, admired, studied, and imitated 
at the period mentioned ; but surely not in the 
same degree as at present. The succession of 
editors has effected this ; it has made him under- 
stood ; it has made him popular ; it has shown 
every one who is capable of reading how much 
superior he is not only to Jonson and Fletcher, 
whom the bad taste of the last age from the time 
of the Restoration to the end of the century set 
above him, but to all the dramatic pcets of anti- 
quity.”’ Jonson and Fletcher were not set above 
Shakspere, as we have demonstratively shown, 
from the time of the Restoration to the end of 
the century. But even if they were, it was not 
the succession of editors that had made Shak- 
spere popular. A plain reprint of Shakspere 
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without a single note, but with the spelling mo- 
dernized, would have made him more popular 
than all the critical editions which the eighteenth 
century had produced. Malone says, that during 
that century “thirty thousand copies of Shak- 
speare have been dispersed through England.” The 
number would have been quadrupled if Shak- 
snere had been left to his own unaided power. 
Much of what the commentators did, especially 
in the illustration of Shakspere’s phraseology and 
the explanation of his fugitive allusions, they did 
well, But they must needs be critics, without 
having any system of criticism more profound 
‘than the easy task of fault-finding; and thus 
they rendered Shakspere less popular than he 
would have been in an age when criticism was 
little understood, and men’s eyes were dazzled 
by an array of names to support some flippant 
remark upon Shakspere’s want of art, some exhi- 
bition of his ignorance, some detection of his 
anachronisms, some discovery of a quibble beyond 
the plain meaning of the word, It is scarcely 
possible to read a scene of the varioruin ‘* Shak- 
speres’’ without feeling the utter want of a 
reverent spirit towards theauthor. These things 
sank more deeply into the minds of the readers 
of Shakspere than the general expressions of 
the commentators’ admiration; which after all 
seemed little more than compliments to them- 
selves in their association with the poet. Schle- 
gel, we cannot but acknowledge, has stated the 
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truth with tolerable exactness : — “ Like Dante, 
Shakspere has received the indispensable but 
cumbersome honour of being treated like a clas- 
sical author of antiquity. The oldest editions 
have been carefully collated, and where the read- 
ings seemed corrupted many improvements have 
been attempted ; and the whole literature of his 
age has been drawn forth from the oblivion to 
which it had been consigned, for the sake of ex- 
plaining the phrases, and illustrating the allusions, 
of Shakspere. Commentators have succeeded 
one another in such numbers, that their labours, 
with the critical controversies to which they have 
given rise, constitute of themselves a library of 
_no inconsiderable magnitude. These labours are 
deserving of our praise and gratitude ; and more 
especially the historical inquiries into the sources 
from which Shakspere drew his materials, and 
into the former state of the English stage. But 
with respect to the criticisms which are merely 
of a philological nature, I am frequently compelled 
to differ from the commentators ; and where they | 
consider hin merely as a poet, endeavour to pro- 
nounce upon his merits, and to enter into his 
views, I must separate myself from them entirely, 
I have hardly ever found either truth or pro- 
fundity in their observations ; and these critics 
seem to me to be but stammering interpreters of 
the general and almost idolatrous admiration of 
his countrymen.” * 


* Lectures on Dramatic Literature, Black’s Transla- 
tion, vol. ii, p. 103. 
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We open a play at a venture, to see how far 
in the spirit of a modest appreciation of them- 
selves, and an earnest admiration of their author, 
the editors laboured to render Shakspere popular. 
It is Hamlet. Let us put down a few of their 
annotations :— 
© Angry parle. This is one of the affected 

words introduced by Lyly.” —Srrervens. 

“© 4 mote it is, &c. These lines are in the 
enlarged quarto of 1604. Many of its (Hamlet’s) 
absurdities as well as beauties arose from the quan- 
tity added after it was first written.” —Srrrvens, 

< Shall I strike at it with my partizan. Iam 
unwilling to suppose that Shakspcare could appro- 
priate these absurd effusions to Horatio.” — 
STEEVENS. 

“7 am too much ? the sun. I question 
whether a quibble between sun and son be not 
here intended.” — Farmer. 

“To school in Wittenberg.” The anachronism 
is first pointed out by Manone; and then we 
are told by Rrirson that Shakspere derived his 
knowledge of this famous university from a 
trumpery book called “‘ The Life of Jack Wilton.” 

“© Nemean. ‘The right prosody is accidental.” 
— Manone. 

“© Rest, rest, perturbed spirit.” The skill dis- 
played in the management of the Ghost is con- 
trasted with his management of other preter- 
natural beings: “ They are but weak and ineffi- 
cacious pageants,” — SrEevens. 
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Conclusion of Scene I., Act II. “ The poet’s 
ill and obscure expression seems to have been 
caused by his affectation of concluding the scene 
with a couplet.” — Jounson. 

‘© Being a good kissing carrion.” Warburton’s 
reading being given: “ This is a noble emenda- 
tion, which almost sets the critic on a level with 
the author. — Jomnson.” 

* The satirical rogue says here that old men 
have grey beards.” Warburton says that the 
allusion is to Juvenal, Satire 10. “ If Shak- 
speare had read Juvenal he could not have 
wrongly accented Posthumus.” — Farmen. 

“ Now might I doit, &c. This speech is too 
horrible to be read or to be uttered.” — Jounson. 
** Yet some moral may be extracted from it, as 
all his subsequent calamities were owing to this 
savage refinement of revenge.” — M. Mason. 

“« TTeaven’s face doth glow, &c. In Shakspeare’s 
licentious diction the meaning may be,” &c, — 
MALone. 

End of Act IV. “ Shakspeare has been un- 
fortunate in lis management of the story of this 
play, the most striking circumstances of which 
arise so early in its formation as not to leave him 
room for a conclusion suited to the importance. 
of its beginning. After this last interview with 
the Ghost, the character of Hamlet has lost all 
its consequence.” — STEEVENS. 

“ Nature ts fine in love; and where tis fine 
It sends some precious instance of itself 
After the thing it loves. 
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These lines are not in the quarto, and might 
have been omitted in the folio without great loss, 
for they are obscure and affected.” — Jounson. 
“It was that very day that young Hamlet was 
born. ‘The poet in the fifth act had forgotten 
what he wrote in the first.” — BuacksTone. 


“© There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will, 


‘Dr, Farmer informs me that these words are 
merely technical. A wool-man, butcher, and 
dealer in skewers, lately observed to him that his 
nephew (an idle lad) could only assix¢ him in 
making them; ‘IIe could rough-hew them, but 
I was obliged to shupe their ends” To shape 
the ends of wool-skewers, i. ec. to point them, re- 
quires a degree of skill: any one can rouyh-hew 
them. Whoever recollects the profession of 
Shakspeare’s father will admit that his son might 
be no stranger to such terms. I have frequently 
seen packages of wool pinned up with skewers.” 
— STEEVENS. 

Concluding Icemarks. —‘‘ The poet is accused 
of having shown little regard to poetical justice, 
and may be charged with equal neglect of poeti- 
cal probability. The apparition left the regions 
of the dead to little purpose ; the revenge which 
he demands is not obtained but by the death of 
him that was required to take it; and the grati- 
fication which would arise from the destruction 
of an usurper and a murderer is abated by the 
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untimely death of Ophelia, the young, the beau. 
tiful, the harmless, and the pious.”’—JoHNson. 

** Hamlet cannot be said to have pursued his 
cnds by very warrantable means; and if the 
poet, when he sacrificed him at last, meant to 
have enforced such a moral, it is not the worst 
that can be deduced from the play. .... Hamlet 
seems to have been hitherto regarded as a hero 
not undeserving the pity of the audience; and 
‘because no writer on Shakspeare has taken the 
pains to point out the immoral tendency of his 
character.” — STrevens. 

The editors of the first collection of the works 
of Shakspere, in their ‘* Address to the great 
Variety of Readers,” say —‘‘ Read him therefore ; 
and again, and again: and if then you do not 
like him, surely you are in some manifest danger 
not to understand him.” ‘This was advice that 
could not have proceeded from any common 
mind. ‘The foundation of a right understanding 
of Shakspere is love. Steevens read again and 
again without love, and therefore without under- 
standing. Boswell, the editor of Malone’s post- 
humous edition, speaking of Steevens’s note on 
Hamlet from which we have given an extract, 
says, that Steevens has expressed himself ‘ with 
as much asperity as if he had had ao personal 
quarrel with the author.” Steevens had a petti- 
fovging mind, without a particle of lofty feeling, 
without imagination, without even a_ logical 
apprehension of the small questions to which he 
applied himself. But he was wonderfully la- 
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borious. Knowing nothing of the principles of 
philosophical criticism, he spared no pains in 
hunting up illustrative facts; he dabbled in clas- 
sical learning so as to be able to apply a quota- 
tion with considerable neatness ; and he laboured 
his style into epigrammatic smartness which 
passed for wit. The vicious style of the letters 
of Junius was evidently his model; and what 
that cowardly libeller had been in the political 
world, Steevens was ambitious to be in the lite- 
rary. He very often attacked, under a mask, 
those with whom he mixed in intimate com- 
panionship ; till at last his name became a by- 
word for meanness and malignity, It was im- 
possible that such a man could have written 
about Shakspere without displaying “as much 
asperity as if he had had a personal quarrel with 
him.” And yet he was to be pitied. Like Ilam- 
let, he had a task Jaid upon him above his 
powers, Early in life he attached himself to 
literature and literary pursuits, not from any 
necessity, for his fortune was ample, but with a 
real and sincere devotion. He attached himself 
to Shakspere. He became an editor of Shak- 
spere. He was associated with Johnson in the 
preparation of an edition, and what he did in his 
own way was far superior to what his colleague 
had effected without him. He gave a new tone 
to the critical illustration of Shakspere, by bring- 
ing not only the elegant literature of Shak- 
spere’s own age to compare with him, but by 
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hunting over all the sweepings of the book-stalls 
of the same age, to find the application of a 
familiar allusion, or the meaning of an uncom- 
mon word. But he became ambitious to show 
his power of writing, as well as his diligence. 
If we turn over the variorum editions, and light 
upon a note which contains something like a 
burst of genial admiration for the author, we 
find the name of Warburton affixed to it. War- 
burton’s intellect was capacious enough for love 
of Shakspere. But he delighted in decorating 
his opinions with the tinsel of his own para- 
doxes. Steevens was the man to pull off the 
tinsel ; but he did it after the fashion in which 
the lace was stripped from Brother Jack’s coat : — 
‘* Courteous reader, you are given to understand 
that zeal is never so highly obliged as when you 
set it a-tearing; and Jack, who doted on that 
quality in himself, allowed it at this time its full 
swing. hus it happened that, stripping down 
a parcel of gold lace a little too hastily, he rent 
the main body of his coat from top to bottom ; 
and whereas his talent was not of the happiest 
in taking up a stitch, he knew no better way 
than to darn it again with packthread and a 
skewer.’ * The zeal for tearing increased with 
Steevens. Ife retired for fifteen years from the 
editorship of Shakspere, to recreate himself in 
the usual way in which such minds find diver- 
sion — by anonymous attacks upon his literary 
contemporaries. But in 1793 he returned with 
* Tale of a Tub, 
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renewed vigour to his labour of love, the de- 
facing of Shakspere. Malone, in the interval, 
had been working hard, though perhaps with no 
great talent, in the endeavour to preserve every 
vestige of his author. He was successful, and 
Steevens was thenceforward his enemy. Ile 
would no longer walk in the path that he had 
once trod. He rejected all his old conservative 
opinions. In his edition of 1793, he sets out 
in his Advertisement with the following well- 
known manifesto against a portion of the works 
of Shakspere, the supposed merit or demerit of 
Which, it is perfectly evident, must have been 
applied as a standard for other portions of Shak- 
spere’s poctical excellence : —‘“‘ We have not re- 
printed the Sonnets, &c., of Shakspeare, because 
the strongest Act of Parliament that could be 
framed would fail to compel readers into their 
service ; notwithstanding these miscellaneous 
poems have derived every possible advantage 
from the literature and judgment of their only 
intelligent editor, Mr. Malone, whose implements 
of criticism, like the ivory rake and golden spade 
in Prudentius, are on this occasion disgraced by 
the objects of their culture. Had Shakspeare 
produced no other works than these, his name 
would have reached us with as little celebrity as 
time has conferred on that of Thomas Watson, 
an older and much more elegant sonnettcer.” 
Brother Jack is here not only tearing the coat, 
but throwing the waistcoat into the fire. Let us 
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hear how he means to deal with the coat itself: — 
“‘ But, as we are often reminded by our ‘ brethren 
of the craft’ that this or that emendation, how- 
ever apparently necessary, is not the genuine text 
of Shakspeare, it might be imagined that we had 
received this text from its fountain-head, and 
were therefore certain of its purity. Whereas 
few literary occurrences are better understood 
than that it came down to us discoloured by ‘ the 
variation of every soil’ through which it had 
flowed, and that it stagnated at lastin the muddy 
reservoir of the first folio: in plainer terms, that 
the vitiations of a careless theatre were seconded 
by those of as ignorant a press. The integrity 
of dramas thus prepared for the world is just on 
a level with the innocence of females nursed in a 
camp and educated in a bagnio. As often, there- 
fore, as we are told that, by admitting corrections 
warranted by common sense and the laws of 
metre, we have not rigidly adhered to the text of 
Shakspeare, we shall entreat our opponents to 
exchange that phrase for another ‘ more ger- 
mane, and say, instead of it, that we have 
deviated from the text of the publishers of single 
plays in quarto, or their successors, the editors of 
the first folio; that we have sometimes followed 
the suggestions of a Warburton, a Johnson, a 
Farmer, or a Tyrwhitt, in preference to the de- 
cisions of a Hemings or a Condell, notwithstand- 
ing their choice of readings might have been 
influenced by associates whose high-sounding 
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names cannot fail to enforce respect, viz. William 
Ostler, John Shanke, William Sly, and Thomas 
Poope.” Again :—“ It is time, instead of a timid 
and servile adherence to ancient copies, when 
(offending against sense and metre) they furnish 
no real help, that a future editor, well acquainted 
with the phraseology of our author's age, should 
be at liberty to restore some apparent meaning 
to his corrupted lines, and a decent flow to his 
obstructed versification. The latter (as already 
has been observed) may be frequently effected 
by the expulsion of useless and supernumerary 
syllables, and an occasional supply of such as 
might fortuitously have been omitted, notwith- 
standing the declaration of Hemings and Condell, 
whose fraudulent preface asserts that they have 
published our author’s plays ‘ as absolute in their 
numbers as he conceived them.’ ‘Till somewhat 
resembling the process above suggested be autho- 
rized, the public will ask in vain for a commo- 
dious and pleasant text of Shakspeare. Nothing 
will be lost to the world on account of the 
measure recommended, there being folios and 
quartos enough remaining for the use of anti- 
quarian or critical travellers, to whom a jolt over 
a rugged pavement may be more delectable than 
an easy passage over a smooth one, though they 
both conduct to the same object.” 

And this, then, is the text of Shakspere that 
England has rejoiced in for half a century! 
These are the labours, whether of correction or 
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of critical opinion, that have made Shakspere 
** popular.” The critical opinions have ceased, 
we believe, to have any effect except amongst 
a few pedantic persons, who faney that it is 
cleverer to dispraise than to admire. But the 
text as corrupted by Steevens is that which is 
generally put into the hands of the readers of 
Shakspere. The number of editions of the text 
alone of Shakspere printed during the present cen- 
tury is by no means inconsiderable; and of these 
editions, which are constantly multiplying, there 
are many thousand copies year by year supplying 
the large and increasing demand for a knowledge 
of our greatest poet. With very few exceptions, 
indeed, all these editions are copies of some edition 
whose received text is considered as a standard, — 
even to the copying of typographical errors. 
That reccived text, to use the words of the title- 
page of what is called the trade edition, is “ From 
the text of the corrected copies left by the late 
George Steevens, Esq., and Edmund Malone, 
Kisq.” If we were to suppose, from this title, 
that Steevens and Malone had agreed together to 
leave a text for the benefit of posterity, we 
should be signally deceived. The received text 
is that produced by Steevens, when he fancied 
himself “ at liberty to restore some apparent 
meaning to Shakspeare’s corrupted lines, and a 
decent flow to his obstructed versification.” 
Malone was walking in his own track, that of 
extreme caution, and an implicit reliance on the 
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very earliest copies. The text of his edition of 
1821, though deformed with abundant marks of 
carelessness, is an honest text, if we admit the 
principle upon which it is founded.* But the 
text of Steevens, in which the peculiar versifi- 
cation of Shakspere, especially its freedom, 
its vigour, its variety of pause, its sweetness, 
its majesty, are sacrificed to what he called 
“* polished versification,”’ has been received for 
nearly half a century as the standard text. 

Hayley, the head of the school of English 
poetry “in the most high and balmy state”’ of 
Steevens, wrote his epitaph, which concludes 
with these lines : — 

“This tomb may perish, but not so his name, 

Who shed new lustre upon Shakspeare’s fame.” 

_ This may run by the side of Johnson’s praise of 
a sermonizing note of Warburton :—‘‘ It almost 
sets the critic on a level with the author.” 
Steevens, shedding new lustre upon Shakspere! 
Warburton, almost upon a level with Shakspere ! 
Thus men talked in those days, when their 
notion of poetry was simply that it was not 
prose. Something in which the mechanical form 
was to be obviously distinguished from other 
forms of composition —a sermon, an essay — was 
poetry. They looked for no inner life in poetry, 
"no organization of its own, that should determine 
its form. They looked for eight or ten syllable 
verse, for blank verse or couplet. They looked 
for syllabic regularity in Shakspere and a moral. 

‘ OQ 
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When they found not the moral they shook their 
heads, When they found what they called 
‘* superfluous syllables” in Shakspere’ s lines, out 
went the syllables, by carrying over a word to 
the ncxt line, sometimes of two, sometimes of 
three syllables. If there was a gap left it was 
filled up with rubbish. The excess of the second 
line was carried over to the third, till a halting- 
place was found or made. This was mending 
the metre. Mending the moral was not quite so 
easy to the editors; they left that task to the 
players, who, to do them justice, were in no 
degree slow to set about the work with the most 
Jaudable emulation of the labours of the critics. 
They cut out a scene here, and put in another 
there. Lear was to end with a jig, and Hamlet 
with a song. ‘The manager-botchers, however, 
in time grew timid. They wanted new Tates to 
make new happy endings, but the age of George 
III. was not luxuriant enough to produce such 
daring geniuses. The managers, therefore, were 
obliged to be content with the glorious improve- 
ments of the seventeenth century in all essen. 
tials. But they did what they could. Shak- 
spere’s songs were poor, simple things ; they had 
no point ; not much about love in them ; nothing 
of loyalty; and so Shakspere’s comedies were 
always presented with new songs by the salaried 
poet of ‘‘ the house,”’ for “ the house’ kept a poet, 
as the maker of razor-strops did in those days. 
But Garrick, the twin-star of Shakspere-— 
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“* Shakspeare and Garrick like twin-stars shall shine, 

And earth irradiate with a beam divine” — 

had many a twinkle of his own. In the “ Bio- 
graphia Dramatica” we have a list of thirty-nine 
plays by Garrick: — ‘‘ He is well known to have 
been the author of the following, some of which 
are originals, and the rest translations or altera- 
tions from other authors, with a design to adapt 
them to the present taste of the public” (A 
predecessor printed upon the title of a tragedy of 
which in a similar way he was “ the author,” 
“ King Lear, a Tragedy: by Nahum Tate.’’) 
Garrick’s Shaksperean authorship was confined 
to Romeo and Julict, The Fairies (Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream), The Tempest, Catherine and 
Petrucio (Taming of the Shrew), Florizel and 
Perdita (Winter's Tale), Cymbeline, Hamlet. 
This was pretty well for a twin-star. Is it un- 
charitable to infer that the Stratford Jubilee in 
1769 was something as much for the honour of 
David Garrick as of William Shakspere? On 
this memorable occasion the corporation of Strat- 
ford opened their proceedings by thus addressing 
Garrick :— “ Sir, you who have done the me- 
mory of Shakspere so much honour are esteemed 
the fittest person to be appointed the first steward 
of his jubilee.” The ode upon dedicating the 
town-hall, and erecting a statue to Shakspere, 
was written by Garrick, as well as spoken by 
him. It is quite as good as birthday odes used 
to be. It would be beyond our limits to describe 
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the effect which this ode produced ; how raptu- 
rous was the public dinner; how brilliant were 
the transparencies in the hall; and how appro- 
priate were the characters of the masquerade, at 
which a thousand persons were present. Garrick 
spoke an oration in honour of Shakspere, and 
thus he honours him: —‘* We get knowledge 
from Shakspeare, not with painful labour, as we 
dig gold from the mine, but at leisure, and with 
delight, as we gain health and vigour from the 
sports of the field. A picture frequently pleases 
which represents an object that in itself is dis- 
gustful. Teniers represents a number of Dutch 
boors drunk and quarrelling i in a wretched hovel, 
and we admire the piece for a kind of relative 
beauty, as a just imitation of life and nature: 

with this beauty we are struck in Shakspeare ; 
we know his originals, and contemplate the truth 
of his copy with delight.” 

' This is the narrow view of the art of Shakspere 
which Johnson impressed upon his pupil. We 
read on, and we are bewildered. Slightingly 
have we spoken of Garrick, because we felt that 
to do what he has done with the masterpieces of 
Shakspere, and especially with Hamlet, was to 
show that he did not understand them. But 
there is something in this ‘* Oration in Honour of 
Shakspere,’’ spoken by him at Stratford in 1769, 
and written by him, as it is said, which shows to 
‘us that the author of that oration, or parts of 
that oration, was far in advance of the critical 
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opinions of his day. Let us present a consecu- 
tive passage which immediately follows that 
already transcribed : — “‘ It was happy for Shak- 
speare, and for us, that in his time there was no 
example by the imitation of which he might hope 
to be approved. He painted nature as it ap- 
peared to his own eye, and not from a transcript 
. of what was seen in nature by another. The 
genius looks not upon nature, but through it; 
not at the outline only, but at the differences, 
nice and innumerable, within it; at all that the 
variation of tints, and the endless combinations 
of light and shade, can express. As the power 
of perception is more, more is still perceived in 
the inexhaustible varieties of life; but to copy 
only what another has seen is to render superior 
perspicacity vain; and neither the painter nor 
the poet can hope to excel who is content to 
reflect a reflection, and to seek for nothing in 
nature which others have not found. 

‘“* But there are beauties in Shakspeare not ré- 
lative—-powers that do not imitate, but create. 
He was as another Nature: he represents not 
only actions that were not performed, but beings 
that do not exist; yet to these beings he assigns 
not only faculties, but character; he gives them 
not only peculiar dispositions, but characteristic 
modes of expressing them: they have character, 
not merely from the passions and understandings, 
but from situation and habit; Caliban and Ariel, 
like Shallow and Falstaff, are not more strongly 
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distinguished in consequence of different natures 
than of different circumstances and employments. 

** As there was no poet to seduce Shakspeare 
into imitation, there was no critic to restrain his 
extravagance ; yet we find the force of his own 
judgment sufficient to rein his imagination, and 
to reduce to system the new world which he made. 

** Does any one now inquire whether Shak- 
speare was learned? Do they mean whether he 
knew how to call the same thing by several 
names? for learning, with respect to languages, 
teaches no more ; learning, in its best sense, is 
only nature at the rebound; it is only the dis- 
covery of what is; and he who looks upon 
nature with a penetrating eye derives learning 
from the source. ules of poetry have been de- 
duced from examples, and not examples from 
rules: as a poet, therefore, Shakspeare did not 
need books ; and in no instance in which he 
needed them as a philosopher or historian does 
he appear ignorant of what they teach. 

“* His language, like his conceptions, is strongly 
marked with the characteristic of nature; it is 
bold, figurative, and significant ; his terms, rather 
than his sentences, are metaphorical ; he calls an 
endless multitude a sea, by a happy allusion to 
the perpetual succession of wave to wave; and 
he immediately expresses opposition by taking up 
arms, which, being fit in itself, he was not soli- 
citous to accommodate to his first image. This 
is the language in which a figurative and rapid 
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conception will always be expressed: this is the 
language both of the prophet and the poet, of 
native eloquence and divine inspiration. 

“© It has been objected to Shakspeare that he 
wrote without any moral purpose ; but I boldly 
reply that he has effected a thousand. He has 
not, indeed, always contrived a series of events 
from the whole of which some moral precept 
may be inferred ; but he has conveyed some rule 
of conduct, some principle of knowledge, not 
only in almost every speech of his dialogue, but 
in every incident, character, and event.” 

We would attempt to deprive no man of his 
fame ; but the passage which we have just tran- 
scribed appears to us so contrary to the habits of 
thought which Garrick must have acquired from 
his theatrical practice, so opposed to the recorded 
opinions to which he was in the habit of looking 
up almost with slavish reverence, that we cannot 
receive the records of the Stratford Jubilee as 
evidence that he wrote it. What— was the 
manufacturer of Shakspere’s plays into farces, and 
operas, and tragedies with moral endings, to be 
the first man in England to discover that Shak- 
spere was a creator; that he lived in a world of 
his own creation ; that the practice of art went 
before the rules ; that the question of his learn- 
ing was to be settled contrary to the way in 
which the pedants of criticism had settled it, by 
the proof that his knowledge was all-abundant ; 
that his judgment was sufficient to rein his ima- 
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gination ; that he worked upon system, and was 
therefore an artist in the highest sense of the 
word ; that what has been called the confusion 
of his metaphors was the language both of the 
prophet and the poet; that his moral purpose 
was to be collected incidentally, not only through 
informal speeches, but in every character and 
event? The beginning and the end of Garrick’s 
oration is commonplace. Here is a flood of light 
shed upon the English opinion of Shakspere. 
Was there any man in England, at that time, 
whose philosophy was large enough, whose 
knowledge was comprehensive enough, to allow 
him to think thus? Was there any man in 
England who dared so to express himself, in the 
face of authorities who had so recently pro- 
pounded a totally different system? There was 
but one man that we can dream of, and he was 
Edmund Burke. We cannot think that Garrick 
wrote these sentences. We can hardly think 
that he knew the full force of what he was 
uttering. 

It would be a dreary task to attempt to trace 
all that was published about Shakspere from the 
date of Johnsons first edition to the close of the 
eighteenth century. <A few out of the heap of 
these forgotten emanations of the critical mind, 
the multitude of which proves the strong direc. 
tion of the national admiration, may not be un- 
profitably noticed. Johnson, when he has dis- 
missed Shakspere from the shackles of the unities, 
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says, “I am almost frighted at my own temerity.” 
He dreaded the advocates of a contrary opinion, 
‘‘as Atneas withdrew from the defence of ‘Troy 
when he saw Neptune shaking the wall.” A 
Neptune arrived from Scotland, in the shape of 
“* Cursory Remarks on Tragedy.’ This work, 
though it dropped into oblivion, was the per- 
formance of W. Richardson, ‘‘ Professor of Hu- 
manity in the University of Glasgow.” A small 
specimen will suffice:——‘‘ With an impartiality 
which becomes every man that dares to think for 
himself, let us allow him (Shakspere) great merit 
as a comic writer, greater still as a poet, but 
little, very little, as a tragedian. . . . . . 
And is then poor Shakespeare to be excluded 
from the number of great tragedians? He is; 
but let him be banished, like Homer from the 
republic of Plato, with marks of distinction and 
veneration ; and may his forehead, like the 
Grecian bard’s, be bound with an honourable 
wreath of ever-blooming flowers.” There can 
be no doubt of the paternity of this production. 
The same Professor of Humanity in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow produced, in the same year, 
‘* A Philosophical Analysis and Illustration of 
some of Shakespeare’s Characters; and _ this 
book has gone, with the appendage of new cha- 
racters, through many editions; and is allied, 
moreover, to Essays on this and that Shaksperean 
thing, and a “ perilous shot” indeed in “ An 
Essay on the Faults of Shakespeare.” We shall 
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give no more than a sentence :—‘“‘ I am inclined 
to believe, and shall now endeavour to illustrate 
that the greatest blemishes in Shakespeare have 
proceeded from his want of consummate taste. 
Having no perfect discernment, proceeding from 
rational investigation, of the true cause of beauty 
in poetical composition, he had never established 
in his mind any system of regular process, or 
any standard of dramatic excellence.” Yet this 
solemn person, who thinks that Shakspere had 
never established in his mind any system of 
regular process, had no perfect discernment of 
the true cause of beauty, has the temerity to 
write a book of four hundred pages on his dra- 
matic characters. Something of a very different 
description was produced three years after: “ An 
Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff.’ The author was Maurice Morgann, 
once Under Secretary of State. ‘The book is far 
above the age. The author is a thinker, and 
one who has been taught to think by Shakspere. 
Take an example:— “In the groups of other 
poets, the parts which are not seen do not, in 
fact, exist. . . . . Those characters in 
Shakespeare which are seen only in part, are yet 
capable of being unfolded and understood in the 
whole ; every part being, in fact, relative, and 
inferring all the rest.” The ‘ Remarks on some 
of the Characters of Shakespeare,” by Thomas 
Whately, published in 1785, is something dif- 
ferent from the performance of the Scotch pro- 
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fessor. What could induce his eminent relation, 
who republished it in 1839, to write thus ?— 
‘‘ Mr. Whately, it should be observed, is merely 
pointing out that such and such speeches do 
indicate character ; not that they were, in each 
case, written with that design. If, then, they 
really are characteristic, the criticism is fully 
borne out, whatever may have been the design 
of Shakespere. I doubt whether Shakespere 
ever had any thought at all of making his per- 
sonages speak characteristically. In most in- 
stances, I conceive—probably in all—he drew 
characters correctly, because he could not avoid it, 
and would never have attained, in that depart- 
ment, such excellence as he has, if he had made 
any studied efforts for it. And the same, pro- 
bably, may be said of Homer, and of those other 
writers who have excelled the most in delineating | 
characters.” Was the ‘ Paul preaching at 
Athens,’ with the Apostle characterised in his 
majesty, the sceptic in his doubt, and the enthu- 
siast in his veneration, (characters marked as 
deeply as the Richard and Macbeth upon which 
the relation of the Archbishop of Dublin writes, ) 
~——was this produced by Raffaelle because he 
could not avoid it? We would willingly give 
an extract or two from this clever book, but its 
republication renders such unnecessary. There 
is One more work, and one only, to which we 
may point as being superior to the ordinary 
criticism of that age—‘ the butterwoman’s rank 
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to market.”” It is Mr. Whiter’s “ Specimen of 
a Commentary on Shakspeare,” published in 
1794. We have often quoted it, which may 
be sufficient to mention for our present purpose. 

Amidst the crowd of writers, from the middle 
to the end of the eighteenth century, who were 
adding to the mass of comment upon Shakspere, 
whether in the shape of essay, letter, poem, phi- 
losophical analysis, illustration, there was one 
who, not especially devoting himself to Shak- 
sperean criticism, had a considerable influence in 
the gradual formation of a sound national taste. 
The “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” by 
Thomas Percy, originally published in 1765, 
showed to the world that there was something 
in the early writers beyond the use to which 
they had been applied by Shakspere’s commen- 
tators. In these fragments it would be seen 
that England, from the earliest times, had pos- 
sessed an inheritance of real poetry ; and that 
he who had _ breathed a new life into the forms 
of the past, and had known how to call up the 
heroes of chivalry, — to 


“ Enlive their pale trunks, that the present age 
. Joys in their joy, and trembles at their rage,” 


was not without models of earnest passion and 
noble simplicity in the ancient ballads. The 
publication of these ‘‘ Reliques” led the way, 
though slowly, to the study of our elder poets ; 
and every advance in this direction was a step 
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towards the more extended knowledge, and the 
better understanding, of Shakspere himself. 
Percy, in one part of his first volume, collected 
‘** such ballads as are quoted by Shakespeare, or 
contribute in any degree to illustrate his writings.” 
He did this with his usual good taste; and every 
one knows with what skill he connected in the 
tale of “ The Friar of Orders Grey” those “ in- 
numerable little fragments of ancient ballads” 
which we find dispersed through the plays of 
Shakspere. In his introduction to this division 
of his work he gives some very sensible observa- 
tions upon the origin of the English stage. In 
the following remarks on the Histories of our 
poet he takes a different, and we think a juster, 
view of their origin and purpose than Malone 
and the other commentators. Although Percy 
puts his own opinions cautiously, if not timidly, 
it is clear that he had higher notions of Shakspere 
as an artist than those who were arrogating to 
themselves the merit of having made him “ po. 
pular.”” He who holds that it is “ the first canon 
of sound criticism to examine any work by what- 
ever rule the author prescribed for his own ob- 
servance” is not far from a right appreciation 
of Shakspere :—-“‘ But while Shakespeare was 
the favourite dramatic poet, his Histories had 
such superior merit, that he might well claim 
to be the chief, if not the only, historic dramatist 
that kept possession of the English stage ; which 
gives a strong support to the tradition mentioned 
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by Gildon, that, in a conversation with Ben 
Jonson, our bard vindicated his historical plays, 
by urging that, as he had found ‘the nation in 
general very ignorant of history, he wrote them 
in order to instruct the people in this particular.’ 
This is assigning not only a good motive, but 
a very probable reason, for his preference of this 
species of composition ; since we cannot doubt 
but his illiterate countrymen would not only 
want such instruction when he first began to 
write, notwithstanding the obscure dramatic 
chroniclers who preceded him, but also that they 
would highly profit by his admirable Lectures 
on English History so long as he continued to 
deliver them to his audience. And, as it implies 
no claim to his being the first who introduced 
our chronicles on the stage, I see not why the 
tradition should be rejected. 

** Upon the whole, we have had abundant 
proof that both Shakespeare and his contempora- 
ries considered his Histories, or Historical Plays, 
as of a legitimate distinct species, sufficiently 
separate from Tragedy and Comedy ; a distinc- 
tion which deserves the particular attention of 
his critics and commentators, who, by not ad- 
verting to it, deprive him of his proper defence 
and best vindication for his neglect of the unities 
and departure from the classical dramatic forms, 
For, if it be the first canon of sound criticism 
to examine any work by whatever rule the author 
prescribed for his own observance, then we ought 
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not to try Shakespeare’s Histories by the general 
laws of tragedy or comedy, Whether the rule 
itself be vicious or not is another inquiry: but, 
certainly, we ought to examine a work only by 
those principles according to which it was com- 
posed. This would save a deal of impertinent 
criticism,” 

‘‘ The History of English Poetry,” by Thomas 
Warton, published in 1774, was another of those 
works which advanced the study of our carly 
literature in the spirit of elegant scholarship as 
opposed to bibliographical pedantry. Warton 
was an ardent lover of Shakspere, as we may 
collect from several little poems; but he was 
scarcely out of the trammels of the classical 
school. His education had taught him that 
Shakspere worked without art, and indeed he 
held that most of the Elizabethan poets so worked : 
— ‘It may here be added that only a few critical 
treatises, and but one ‘ Art of Poetry’ were now 
written. Sentiments and images were not abso- 
lutely determined by the canons of composition ; 
nor was genius awed by the consciousness of a 
future and final arraiznment at the tribunal of 
taste. A certain dignity of inattention to niceties 
is now visible in our writers. Without too 
closely consulting a criterion of correctness, every 
man indulged his own capriciousness of invention. 
The poet’s appeal was chiefly to his own volun- 
tary feelings, his Own immediate and peculiar 
mode of conception. And this freedom of thought 
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was often expressed in an undisguised frankness 
of diction; a circumstance, by the way, that 
greatly contributed to give the flowing modulation 
which now marked the measures of our poets, 
and which soon degenerated into the opposite 
extreme of dissonance and asperity. Selection 
and discrimination were often overlooked. Shake. 
speare wandered in pursuit of universal nature. 
The glancings of his eye are from heaven to 
earth, from earth to heaven. We behold him 
breaking the barriers of imaginary method. In 
the same scene he descends from his meridian of 
the noblest tragic sublimity to puns and quibbles, 
to the meanest merriment of a plebeian farce. In 
the midst of his dignity he resembles his own 
Richard II., the skipping king, who sometimes, 
discarding the state of a monarch, 


‘ Mingled his royalty with carping fools.’ 


He seems not to have seen any impropriety in the 
most abrupt transitions, from dukes to buffoons, 
from senators to sailors, from counsellors to con- 
stables, and from kings to clowns. Like Virgil’s 
majestic oak — | 
* Quantum vertice ad auras 
ZEtherias, tantum radice in Tartara tendit.’” 

All this is prettily said; but it would not 
have been said if Warton had lived half a century 
later. Scattered about the periodical “ Essayists” 
are many papers on Shakspere, worth consulting 
by the student, which, if not very valuable in 
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themselves, indicate at least the progress of opinion, 
Joseph Warton, in “ The Adventurer,” where he 
reviews The Tempest and Lear, is a great stickler 
for the unities. Mackenzie, in ‘© The Mirror,” has 
a higher reverence for Shakspere, and a more 
philosophical contempt for the application of the 
ancient rules to works having their own forms of 
vitality. Cumberland, in ‘‘ The Observer,” con- 
trasts Macbeth and Richard ITI.; and he com- 
pares Shakspere with /Eschylus in a way which 
exhibits the resources of his scholarship and the 
elegance of his taste. All the fragmentary critical 
opinions upon Shakspere, from the time of John- 
son’s Preface to the end of the century, exhibit 
some progress towards the real faith; some 
attempt to cast off not only the authority of 
the ancient rules of art, but the smaller autho- 
rity of that lower school of individual judgment, 
which the Shaksperean commentators had been 
propping up, as well as they could, upon their 
own weak shoulders. Coleridge has well described 
their pretensions to authority : —‘‘ Every critic, 
who has or has not made a collection of black- 
letter books, —in itself a useful and respectable 
amusement,—puts on the seven-league boots of 
self-opinion, and strides at once from an illustrator 
into a supreme judge, and, blind and deaf, fills 
his three-ounce phial at the waters of Niagara ; 
and determines positively the greatness of the 
cataract to be neither more nor less than his three- 
ounce phial has been able to receive.’ Such a 
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critic was Mr. Francis Douce; who has been at 
the pains of making a formal essay “On the 
Anachronisms and some other Incongruities of 
Shakspeare.”” The words by which Mr. Douce 
describes these are, of course, ‘‘ absurdities,” 
“blunders,” ‘distortions of reality,” ‘negli- 
gence,” “ absurd violations of historical accuracy.” 
Some concessions are, however, made by the 
critic: —‘‘ His bestowing the epithet of gipsy on 
Cleopatra is whimsical ; but may, perhaps, admit 
of defence.” It is perfectly clear that a man 
who talks thus has not the slightest philosophical 
comprehension of the objects of Art, and the 
mode in which Art works. The domain of the 
literal and the ideal is held to be one and the 
same. It is truly said of the formative arts, by 
a living painter who knows the philosophy of 
his own art as much as he excels in its practice, 
that “a servile attention to the letter of descrip- 
tion, as opposed to its translatable spirit, accuracy 
of historic details, exactness of costume, &c., are 
not essential in themselves, but are valuable only 
in proportion as they assist the demands of the art, 
or produce an effect on the imagination. This 
may sufficiently explain why an inattention to 
these points, on the part of great painters (and — 
poets, as compared with mere historians), has in- 
terfered so little with their reputation.” * 


* Preface to Kugler’s “ History of Painting,” by C. L. 
Eastlake, Esq., R. A. 
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One of the critics upon Shakspere has sought 
to apologize for his anachronisms or “ absurdi- 
ties” by showing the example of the greatest of 
painters, that of Raffaelle, in the “ Transtigura- 
tion: ’—“ The two Dominicans on their knees 
are as shocking a violation of good sense, and of 
the unities of place, of time, and of action, as it 
is possible to imagine.” It is clear that Martin 
Sherlock, who writes thus, did not understand the 
art of Raffaelle. This was the spirit of all criti- 
cism upon painting and upon poetry. The critic 
never Jaboured to conceive the great prevailing 
idea of ‘“‘ the maker” in either art. He had no 
central point from which to regard his work. The 
great painters, especially in their treatment of 
religious compositions, had their whole soul 
permeated with the glory and beauty of the 
subjects upon which they treated. Their art was 
in itself a worship of the Great Infinite Idea of 
beauty and truth. The individual forms of hu- 
manity, the temporary fashions of human things, 
were lifted into the region of the universal and 
the permanent. ‘The Dominicans on their knees 
in the ‘‘ Transfiguration”’ were thus the represen- 
tatives of adoring mortality during the unfolding 
to the bodily sense of heavenly glory. Who can 
see the anachronism, as itis called, till a small 
critic points it out? Art changes the very nature 
of those elements by which the imagination is 

| affected. She touches them, and the .things are 
propertied for her use. What is mean, separately 
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considered, is harmonised by her into greatness; 
what is rude, into beauty; what is low, into 
sublimity. We fear that it was a want of com- 
prehending the high powers and privileges of 
Art, whether in poetry or painting, that made 
the “‘ Shakspere Gallery,” which, towards the end 
of the last century, was to raise up an historic 
school of painting amongst us, a lamentable 
failure. The art of painting in England was 
to do homage to Shakspere. The commercial 
boldness of a tradesman built a gallery in which 
the Reynoldses, and Wests, and Romneys, and 
Fuselis, and Northcotes, and Opies, might con- 
secrate, by the highest efforts of painting, the 
inspiration which was.to be borrowed from Shak- 
spere. The gallery was opened ; the works were 
munificently paid for ; they were engraved ; the 
text of Shakspere was printed in larger type than 
the world had ever seen, to be a fit vehicle for 
the engravings. People exclaimed that Italy was 
outdone. With half a dozen exceptions, who 
can now look upon those works and not feel that 
the inspiration of Shakspere was altogether want- 
ing? It is not that they violate the proprieties 
of costume, which are now better understood; it 
is not that we are often shocked by the translation 
of a poetical image into a palpable thing—like the 
grinning fiend in Reynolds’s “ Death of Beaufort ;” 
but it is that the Shaksperean inspiration is not 
there. Lord Thurlow is reported to have said, in 
his coarse way, to one not wanting in talent, 
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“Romney, before you paint Shakspere, do, for 
God’s sake, read him.” But the proper reading 
of Shakspere was not the fragmentary reading 
which Thurlow probably had in his mind. The 
picturesque passages are to be easily discovered by 
a painter’s eye; but these are the things which 
most painters will literally translate. Shakspere is 
always injured bysuchaliteral translation. Deeply 
meditated upon, his scenes and characters float 
before the mind’s eye in forms which no artifices 
of theatrical ellusion, no embodiments of painting 
and sculpture, have ever presented. If such vi- 
sions are to be fixed by the pencil, so as to elevate 
our delight and add to our reverence of the great 
original, that result must be attained by such a 
profound study of the master, as a whole, as may 
place him in the light of the greatest of suggestive 
poets, instead of one whose details are to be en- 
feebled by a literal transcript. 

We have little of importance left to notice be- 
fore we reach the close of the eighteenth century, 
about which period we ought to rest. Opinions 
upon our contemporaries, except. very general ones, 
would be as imprudent as misplaced. Perhaps we 
should notice in a few words the extraordinary 
forgeries of William Henry Ireland. We consider 
them as the result of the all-engrossing character 
of Shaksperean opinion in the days of the rivalries 
and controversies of Steevens and Malone, of Rit- 
son and Chalmers : — 
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“ Take Markham’s Armoury, John Taylor's Sculler, 
Or Sir Giles Goosecap, or proverbial Fuller ; 
With Upton, Fabell, Dodypoll the nice, 

Or Gibbe our cat, White Devils, or Old Vice ; 
Then lead your readers many a precious dance, 
Capering with Banks’s ‘ Bay Horse in a Trance :’ 
The ‘ Housewife’s Jewel’ read with care exact, 

Wit from old Books of Cookery extract ; 

Thoughts to stew’d prunes and kissing comfits suit, 
Or the potato, vigour-stirring root ; 

And then, returning from that antique waste, 

Be hail’d by Parr the Guide of Public Taste.” * 


A clever boy, who had a foolish father whose 
adiniration of Shakspere took the form of longing, 
with an intensity which Mrs. Pickle could pot 
have equalled, for the smallest scraps of Shak- 
spere’s writing, thought he would try his hand at 
the manufacture of a few such scraps—a receipt; 
a mortgage-deed ; a Protestant Confession of Faith 
by William Shakspere, to be placed in opposition 
to another forgery of a Roman Catholic Confession 
of Faith. Thisprecious production thusconcludes: 
— “O cheryshe usse like the sweete Chickenne 
thatte under the covert offe herre . spreadynge 
Winges Receyves herre lyttle Broode ande hover- 
ynge overre themme keepes themme harmlesse 
ande in safetye.” Learned men came to read the. 
confession of faith, and one affirmed that it was 
finer than anything in the Church Liturgy. Witty 
conundrums succeeded; letters to Anne Hath- 


Pursuits of Literature. 
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away; memorandums connected with the theatre; 
a new edition of King Lear, with the author’s last 
alterations; and, to crown the whole, an original 
play, “ Vortigern and Rowena.” The boy was 
evidently imbued with the taste of his time, and 
really fancied that he could mend Shakspere. 
Hear one of his confessions :— “ In King Lear 
the following lines are spoken by Kent after the 
King’s death :— 
‘I have a journey, sir, shortly to go: 
My master calls, and I must not say no,’ 


As I did not conceive such a jingling and un- 
meaning couplet very appropriate to the occasion, 
I composed the following lines :— 


‘ Thanks, sir; but I go to that unknown Jand 
That chains each pilgrim fast within its soil; 
By living men most shunn’d, most dreaded, 
Still my good master this same journey took : 
He calls me; I am content, and straight obey : 
Then, farewell, world! the busy scene is done: 
Kent liv’d most true, Kent dies most like a man.’” 


The documents were published in the most ex- 
pensive form. All the critics in the land came to 
look upon the originals. Some went upon their 
knees and kissed them. The “ black-letter dogs” 
began to tear each other in pieces about their au- 
thenticity. Hard names were given and returned ; 
dunce and blockhead were the gentlest vitupera-. 
tions. The whole controversy turned upon the 
colour of the ink, the water-mark of the paper, 
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the precise mode of superscription to a letter, the 
contemporary use of a common word, the date of 
the first use of promissory notes, the form of a 
mortgage. Scarcely one of the learned went boldly 
to the root of the imposture, and showed that 
Shakspere could not have written such utter trash. 
The case of Chatterton was altogether a different 
one. There, indeed, was high genius wrongfully 
employed; but the enthusiastic admiration of the 
thing produced might well shut the eyes of the 
most acute to the inconsistencies which surrounded 
it. Not so with the new treasures which William 
Henry Ireland discovered from the pen of Shak- 
pere. The people, however, settled the question. 
The play was brought out at Drury Lane: and 
the prologue by Sir James Bland Burgess is an- 
other instance of the mode in which the poetasters 
and witlings venerated Shakspere : — 

*“ From deep oblivion snatch’d, this play appears : 

It claims respect, since Shakspeare'’s name it bears ; 
That name, the source of wonder and delight, 

To a fair hearing has at least a right. 

We ask no more. With you the judgment lies; 

No forgeries escape your piercing eyes ! 

Unbiass’d, then, pronounce your dread decree, 

Alike from prejudice or favour free. 

If, the fierce ordeal pass’d, you chance to find 

Rich sterling ore, though rude and unrefin’d, 

Stamp it your own, assert your poet’s fame, 

And add fresh wreaths to Shakspeare’s honour’d name.” 
The people did pronounce their “ dread decree.” 
When Mr. Kemble uttered the line— 
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« the most discordant howl echoed from the pit 
that ever assailed the organs of hearing.” Shak- 
spere was vindicated. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century a 
new school of criticism began to establish itself 
amongst us. Charles Lamb and William Hazlitt 
led the way in approaching Shakspere, if not 
wholly in the spirit of Esthetics, yet with love, 
with deep knowledge, with surpassing acuteness, 
with unshackled minds. But a greater arose. A 
new era of critical opinion upon Shakspere, as 
propounded by Englishmen, may be dated from 
the delivery of the lectures of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, at the Surrey Institution, in 1814. 
What that great man did for Shakspere during the 
remainder of his valuable life can scarcely be ap- 
preciated by the public. For his opinions were 
not given to the world in formal treatises and 
ponderous volumes. ‘They were fragmentary; they 
were scattered, as 1t were, at random; many of 
them were the oral lessons of that wisdom and 
knowledge which he poured out to a few admiring 
disciples. But they have had their effect. For 
ourselves, personally, we owe a debt of gratitude 
to that illustrious man that can never be repaid. 
If, during the progress of this edition, we have 
been enabled to present Shakspere to the popular 
mind under new aspects, looking at him from a 
central point, which should permit us, however 
imperfectly, to comprehend something of his won- 
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drous SYSTEM, we owe the desire so to understand 
him ourselves to the germs of thought which are ~ 
scattered through the works of that philosopher; to 
whom the homage of future times will abundantly 
compensate for the partial neglect of his contem- 
poraries. We desire to conclude this outline of 
the opinions of others upon the works of Shak- 
spere, in connexion with the imperfect expression | 
of our own sense of those opinions, with the name 
of— 
COLERIDGE. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF SHAKSPERE’S PLAYS, 


Tux order in which the thirty-six plays con- 
tained in the folio of 1623 are presented to the 
reader is contained in the following list, which 
forms a leaf of that edition :— 


A CATALOGUE OF THE SEVERAL COMEDIES, HWIS- 
TORIES, AND TRAGEDIES CONTAINED IN THIS 
VOLUME. 

Comedies. 
The Tempest. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Measure for Measure. 
The Comedy of Errors. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 
Love's Labour's Lost. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
The Merchant of Venice. 
As You Like It, 
The Taming of the Shrew. 
All’s Well that Ends Well. 
Twelfth Night, or What You Will, 
The Winter’s Tale. 


Fiistories. 


The Life and Death of King John. 

The Life and Death of King Richard IT, 
The First Part of King Henry IV. 

The Second Part of King Henry IV. 
The Life of King Henry V. 
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The First Part of King Henry VI, 

The Second Part of King Henry VL 

The Third Part of King Henry VI. 

The Life and Death of Richard ITI, 

The Life of King Henry VIII. 
Tragedies. 

Troilus and Cressida, 

The Tragedy of Coriolanus, 

Titus Andronicus, 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Timon of Athens, 

The Life and Death of Julius Caesar, 

The Tragedy of Machcth. 

The Tragedy of Hamlet. 

King Lear. 

Othello, the Moor of Venice. 

Antony and Cleopatra. 

Cymbeline, King of Britain,” 

The general division here given of the plays 
into three classes is manifestly a discriminating 
and a just one. ‘The editors were thoroughly 
cognizant of the dictinction which Shakspere 
drew between his Histories and ‘Tragedies, as 
works of art. Subsequent editors have not so 
accurately seen this distinction; for they have 
inserted “ Macbeth” immediately after the Co- 
medies, and preceding “ King John,” as if it 
were a History, taking its place in the chrono- 
logical order of events. It will be observed also 
that the original editors had a just regard to the 
order of events in their arrangement of the 
Histories, properly so called. But the order of 
succession in the Comedies and Tragedies must 
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be considered an arbitrary one. Subsequent 
editors have introduced an order still more arbi- 
trary ; and to Malone belongs the credit of hav- 
ing endeavoured to place the Comedies and 
Tragedies in the order in which he supposed them 
to have been written, This arrangement took 
place in his posthumous edition ; but, his pre- 
liminary notices to each play consisting of the 
various opinions of the commentators generally, 
the advantage of considering each with reference 
to the supposed epoch of its production was very 
imperfectly attained in that edition. We there- 
fore resolved, previous to the commencement of 
our * Pictorial Edition,” to establish in our own 
minds certain principles, which should become to 
us a general guide, as to the order in which we 
should publish the Comedies and Tragedies ; still 
however keeping the classes separate, and not 
mixing them, according to their supposed dates, 
as Malone had done. But we did not pretend, 
nor even desire, to establish an exact date for the 
original production of each play. We attempted 
only to obtain a general notion of the date of 
their production in several groups. ‘There would 
of course occur, with reference to each play, some 
detailed investigation, which would exhibit facts 
having a tendency to approximate that play toa 
particular year; but we knew, and we have 
subsequently shown, that, with very few ex- 
ceptions indeed, the confident chronological orders 
of Malone, and Chalmers, and Drake, have heen 
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little more than guesses, sometimes ingenious 
and plausible, but oftener unsatisfactory and 
almost childish. But it appeared to us that 
there were certain broad principles to be kept in 
view, which would offer no inconsiderable assist- 
ance in forming a just estimate of the growth of 
the poet’s powers, and of his peculiarities of 
thought and style at different periods of his life. 
It is obvious that upon some such estimate as 
this, however imperfect, much that is most 
valuable in any critical analysis of his works, and 
especially in any comparison with the works 
of his contemporaries, must in a large degree 
depend. The general views which we have 
taken differ considerably from those of our pre- 
decessors; and they do so for the most part, 
because we have more facts to guide us, —and 
especially the one fact that he was established in 
London, as a shareholder in the leading company 
of players, as early as the year 1589. We begin, 
therefore, by assuming that he was a writer for 
the stage five years at least before the period 
usually assigned for the commencement of his 
career as a dramatic poet. It may be convenient 
here briefly to recapitulate the reasons of this 
Opinion which we have stated in various passages 
of our previous edition. 

We shall first present an Abstract of Malone’s 
last Chronological Order, as a case upon which 
to ground our argument. 
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First Part of King Henry VI. - 


. Second Part of King Henry VI. - 
. Third Part of King Henry VI. - 


Two Gentlemen of Verona 7 


Comedy of Errors 


. King Richard IT, 
. King Richard III. 


Love’s Labour’s Lost - - 
Merchant of Venice - - Ps 


. Midsummer Night’s Dream - 
. Taming of the Shrew - - 
. Romeo and Juliet 
. King John - 


First Part of King Henry IV. - 


Othello - - 


. Lear - 


. Second Part of King Boy IV. - 
. As You like It - 
. King Henry V. 

. Much Ado about Note - - 
. Hamlet - 
. Merry Wives of Windsor - - 
. Troilus and Cressida - - 
. Measure for Measure - - 
. Henry VIII. - 


All’s Well that ‘Ends ‘Well - to 


. Macbeth - - 
. Julius Cesar - 
. Twelfth Night - 
. Antony and Cleopatra - - 
. Cymbeline - 


Coriolanus - 


. Timon of Athens 


Winter's Tale - 
Tempest me 
Pericles - 


. Titus Andronicus - 


A Omitted as doubtful. 


1589 
1591] 
1591 
159] 
1592 


1593 
1593 
1594 
1594 


1594 
1596 
a 
1596 
1597 
1599 
1599 
1599 
1600 
1004 
1601 
1602 
1603 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 
1606 
1607 
eo 
1608 
1609 
1610 
1610 
1611 
1611 
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In 1598 Francis Meres published his “ Padla- 
dis Tamia, Wits Treasury,” which contains 
the most important notice of Shakspere of any 
contemporary writer : — ‘‘ As Plautus and Sene- 
ca are accounted the best for comedy and tragedy 
among the Latins, so Shakespeare, among the 
English, is the most excellent in both kinds for 
the stage: for comedy, witness his ‘ Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ his ‘ Errors,’ his ‘ Love Labours Lost,’ 
his ‘Love Labours Won,’ his ‘ Mid-~summer's 
Night Dream,’ and his ‘ Merchant of Venice ;’ 
for tragedy, his ‘ Richard II.,’ ‘ Richard III.,’ 
‘Henry IV.,’ ‘ King John,’ ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ 
and his ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 

This notice tixes the date of thirteen plays, as 
having been produced up to 1598. But this list 
can scarcely be supposed to be a complete one. 
The expression which Meres uses, ‘‘ for comedy 
witness,” implies that he selects particular exam- 
ples of excellence. We know that the three 
Parts of “ Henry VI.” existed before 1598: we 
believe that ‘* The Taming of the Shrew ” was 
amongst the early plays; and that the original 
sketch of “ Hamlet,” had been produced at the 
very outset of Shakspere’s dramatic career. 
< All’s Well that Ends Well,’ we believe, also, 
to have been an early play, known to Meres as 
* Love’s Labour’s Won.” But carry the list of 
Meres forward two years, and we have to add 
‘Much Ado about Nothing” and “ Henry V.” 
which were then printed. The account, there- 
fore, stands thus in 1600: — 
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Plays mentioned by Meres, copneiderin g “Henry IV.” 

as Two Parts - - - 13 
Henry VI., Three Parts - - - - - 8 
Taming of the Shrew | e 
Hamlet (sketch) ° Z 
Much Ado about Nothing 
Henry V. 


- - - o 


We have now seventeen plays, including ‘ Peri- 
cles,” left for the seventeenth century ; but some 
of these have established their claim to an earlier 
date than has been usually assigned to them. 
“ Twelfth Night” and “Othello ” were performed 
in 1602. Under the usual chronological order we 
are compelled, according to the analysis which 
we have just given, to crowd twenty plays into 
ten years. We shall have a still more difficult 
task to accomplish, if we accept the theory which 
has been laid down, by an authority which goes 
further even than Malone, that all “ dramatic 
poets who had written plays prior to the years 
1593 may be fairly considered the predecessors 
of Shakspeare *,’’ assuming that previous to 1593 
Shakspere was altogether employed in mending 
the plays of others. But, putting aside “ Titus 
Andronicus,” Meres gives us a list of twelve 
original plays existing when his book was printed 
in 1598 — twelve plays which we would not 
exchange for all the contemporary dramatic lite- 
rature produced in the years between 1593 and 


* Collier’s “ Annals of the Stage,” vol. i, p. 237, 
s 
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1598. In support of these assertions, and these 
computations, not the slightest direct evidence 
has ever been offered. The indirect evidence 
constantly alleged against Shakspere being a 
writer before he was twenty-seven years old is 
that he had obtained no reputation, and is not 
even mentioned by any contemporary, previously 
to the satirical notice of him in the last produc- 
tion of Robert Greene, who died in September, 
1592, in which he is called “the only Shake- 
scene in the country.” The very terms used by 
Greene would imply that the successful author 
of whom he was envious had acquired a reputa- 
tion. But this is not the usual construction put 
on the words. The silence of other writers with 
regard to Shakspere is minutely sct forth by 
Malone ; and his opinions, as it appears to us, 
have been much too implicitly received, — some- 
times indolently, — sometimes for the support of 
a theory that would recognise Shakspere as a. 
mere actor, or, at most, as the repairer of other 
men’s works, — whilst the original genius of 
Marlowe, and half a dozen inferior writers, was 
in full activity around him. The omission of 
all notice of Shakspere by Webbe, Puttenham, 
Harrington, Sidney, are brought forward by 
Malone as unquestionable proofs that our poet 
had not written before 1591 or 1592. He says 
that in Webbe’s “ Discourse of English Poetry,” 
published in 1586, we meet with the names of 
the most celebrated poets of that time, particu- 
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larly those of the dramatic writers Whetstone 
and Munday; but that we find no trace of 
Shakspere or of his works. But Malone docs 
not tell us that Webbe makes a general apology 
for his omissions, saying, “‘ Neither is my abiding 
in such place where I can with facility get know- 
ledge of their works.” ‘ Three years afterwards,” 
continues Malone, “ Puttenham printed his ‘ Art 
of English Poesy ;’ and in that work also we 
look in vain for the name of Shakspere.” The 
book speaks of the one-and-thirty years’ space of 
Elizabeth’s reign ; and thus puts the date of the 
writing a year earlier than the printing. But 
we here look in vain for some other illustrious 
names besides that of Shakspere. Malone has 
not told us that the name of Edmund Spenser is 
not found in Puttenham ; nor, what is still more 
uncandid, that not one of Shakspere’s carly 
dramatic contemporaries 1s mentioned — neither 
Marlowe, nor Greene, nor Peele, nor Kyd, nor 
Lyly. The author evidently derives his know- 
ledge of “‘ poets and poesy’”’ from a much earlier 
period than that in which he publishes. He 
does not mention Spenser by name, but he docs 
‘that other gentleman who wrote the late ‘ Shep- 
herd’s Calendar.’ ”” The ‘ Shepherd’s Calendar,” 
of Spenser was published in the year 1579. 
Malone goes on to argue that the omission of 
Shakspere’s name, or any notice of his works, 
in Sir John Harrington’s “ Apology of Poetry,” 
printed in 1591, in which “ he takes occasion to 
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speak of the theatre, and mentions some of the 
celebrated dramas of that time,” is a proof that 
none of Shakspere’s dramatic compositions had 
then appeared. The “ celebrated dramas ” which 
Harrington mentions are Latin plays, and an old 
London comedy called ‘Play of the Cards.” 
Does he mention “ Tamburlaine,” or * Faustus,” 
or “ The Massacre of Paris,” or “ The Jew of 
Malta?” Ashe does not, it may be assumed 
with equal justice that none of Marlowe's compo- 
sitions had appeared in 1591 ; and yet we know 
that he died in 1593. So of Lyly’s “ Galathea,” 
« Alexander and Campaspe,” “ Endymion,” &e. 
So of Greene’s ‘Orlando Furioso,” “ Friar 
Bacon,” * James IV.”’ So of the ‘‘ Jeronimo” 
of Kyd. The truth is, that Harrington in his 
notice of celebrated dramas was even more anti- 
quated than Puttenham ; and his evidence, there- 
fore, in this matter is utterly worthless. But 
Malone has given his crowning proof that Shak- 
spere had not written before 1591, in the 
following words : — “ Sir Philip Sidney, in his 
‘Defense of Poesie,’ speaks at some length of 
the low state of dramatic literature at the time 
he composed this treatise, but has not the slight- 
est allusion to Shakspere, whose plays, had they 
then appeared, would doubtless have rescued the 
English stage from the contempt which is thrown 
upon it by the accomplished writer ; and to which 
It was justly exposed by the wretched compo- 
sitions of those who preceded our poet. ‘The 
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Defense of Poesie’ was not published till 1595, 
but must have been written some years before.’ 
There is one slight objection to this argument: 
Sir Philip Sidney was killed at the battle of 
Zutphen, in the year 1586 ; and it is tolerably 
well ascertained that ‘“‘ The Defence of Poesie ” 
was written in the year 1581. 

If the indirect evidence that Shakspere had not 
acquired any reputation in 1591 thus breaks down, 
we may venture to inquire whether the same 
authority has not been equally unsuccessful in 
rejecting the belief, which was implicitly adopted 
by Dryden and Rowe, that the reputation of 
Shakspere as a-comic poet was distinctly recog- 
nised by Spenser in 1591. 

‘6 He, the man whom Nature self had made 

To mock herself, and Truth to imitate, 
With kindly counter, under mimic shade, 
Our pleasant Willy, ah! is dead of late: 
With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded, and in dolour drent. 


Instead thereof scoffing Scurrility, 
And scornful Folly, with Contempt, is crept, 
Rolling in rhymes of shameless ribaldry, 
Without regard or due decorum kept ; 
Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 
And doth the Learned’s task upon him take. 


But that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honey and sweet nectar flow, 

Scorning the boldness of such base-born men, 
Which dare their follies forth so rashly throw, 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell 

Than so himself to mockery to sell.” 


+ nonaneeremmemesinagtninne, 
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Mr. Collier, in his ‘ History of Dramatic 
Poetry,” says of Spenser’s “‘ Thalia,”—‘ Had it 
not been certain that it was written at so early a 
date, and that Shakespeare could not then have 
exhibited his talents and acquired reputation, we 
should say at once that it could be meant for no 
other poet. It reads like a prophetic anticipation, 
which could not have been fulfilled by Shake- 
speare until several years after it was published.” 
Mr. Collier, when he wrote this, had not dis- 
covered the document which proves that Shakspere 
was a sharer in the Blackfriars Theatre at least 
a year before this poem was published. Spenser, 
we believe, described a real man, and real facts. 
He made no “ prophetic anticipation ;” there had 
be:n genuine comedy in existence ; the ribaldry 
had been driven out for a season. We say, 
advisedly, that there is absolutely no proof that 
Shakspere had not written ‘© The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,” “The Comedy of Errors,” “ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,” “ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
and ‘* All’s Well that Ends Well,’ amongst his 
comedies, before 1590: we believe that he alone 
merited the high praise of Spenser; that it was 
meant for him. 

What, then, is the theory which we build upon 
the various circumstances we have brought together, 
and which we oppose to the prevailing theory in 
England as to the dates of Shakspere’s works ? 
We ask that the author of twenty plays, existing 
in 1600, which completely changed the face of 
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the dramatic literature of England, should be sup- 
posed to have begun to write a little earlier than 
the age of twenty-seven; that we should assign 
some few of those plays to a period antecedent 
to 1590. We have reason to believe that, up to 
the close of the sixteenth century, Shakspere was 
busied as an actor as well as an author. It is 
something too much to expect, then, even from 
the fertility of his genius, occupied as he was, 
that he should have produced twenty plays in nine 
years ; and it is still more unreason’ble to believe 
that the consciousness of power which he must 
have possessed, should not have prompted him to 
enter the lists with other dramatists (whose 
highest productions may, without exaggeration, 
be stated as every way inferior to his lowest), until 
he had gone through a prubation of six or seven 
years’ acquaintance with the stage as an humble 
actor. Wecannot reconcile it to probability that 
he who ceased to be an actor when he was forty 
should have been contented to have been only an 
actor till he was twenty-seven, We cling to the 
belief that Shakspere, by commencing his career 
as a dramatic writer some four or five years earlier 
than is generally maintained, may claim, in 
common with his less illustrious early contem- 
poraries, the praise of being one of the great 
founders of our dramatic literature, instead of be- 
ing the mere follower and improver of Marlowe, 
and Greene, and Peele, and Kyd. 

Our belief, then, as to the periods of the original 
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production of Shakspere’s Plays, shapes itself into 
something like the following arrangement : — 


First Perron, 1585 to 1593. From his 21st 
year to his 29th, 
Titus Andronicus, 
Hamlet. ‘The first sketch. 
Wenry VI. Three Parts. 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Comedy of Errors. 
Love’s Labour’s Lost. 
All’s Well that Ends Well (perhaps imperfect). 
Taming of the Shrew (the same), 
Seconn Preniop, 1594 to 1600. From his 30th 
year to his 30th, 
Richard IIT. 
Richard IL. 
Henry IV. Two Parts. 
Henry V. 
King John. 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Romeo and Julict. 
« Merchant of Venice. 
Much Ado about Nothing. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Tuirp Perron, 1601 to 1607. From his 37th 
year to his 43rd, 
As You Like it. 
Twelfth Night. 
Measure for Measure, 
Hamlet (complete). 
Othello. 
Lear, 
Macbeth. 
Timon of Athens (probably revision of an earlier 
play). 
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Fourts Prriop, 1608 to 1616. From his 44th 
year to his death. 
Cymbeline (probably revision of an earlier play), 
A Winter’s Tale. 
Pericles (probably revision of an earlier play). 
The Tempest. 
Troilus and Cressida. 
Henry VIII, 
Coriolanus. 
Julius Caesar. 
Antony and Cleopatra. 


There is another view in which the chronolo- 
gical order of Shakspere’s plays may be regarded : 
and we think that it presents a key to the workings 
of his genius, in connexion with that desire which 
men of the highest genius only entertain, when a 
constant succession of new productions is demand- 
ed of them by the popular appetite,— namely, to 
generalize their works by certain principles of art, 
producing novel combinations ; which principles 
impart to groups of them belonging to the same 
period a corresponding identity. In Shakspere 
this is to be regarded more especially with re- 
ference to the nature of the dramatic action. We 
put down these groups, rather as materials for 
thought in the reader, than as a decided expres- 
sion of our own conviction ; because, all such cir- 
cumstances and relations must be modified by 
other facts of which we have an incomplete know- 
ledge. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HORRORS. 


Titus Andronicus i Paviieat petiodse= 


Hamlet. First sketch 1585 to 1588. 


Romeo and Juliet. First sketch * 


ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Ofa Tragic Cast. 


Henry VI. Three Parts Second early pe- 
Richard IIT. riod ; —- 1589 
Richard II. to 1593. 

Of Mixed Tragedy and Comedy. 
King John | 1596 to 1599 ;— 


nry IV. ° ‘ : : 
ee : : Two Parts muddle period. 


COMEDY. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona 
Comedy of Errors 

Love’s Labour’s Lost 

All’s Well that Ends Well 
Taming of the Shrew 
Midsummer Night’s Dream 


J 
Merchant of Venicc | 
J 


Second early pe. 
riod ; — 1589 
tc 1593. 


Much Ado about. Nothing 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
Twelfth Night 


1594 to 1599; 
middle period, 





Romeo and Juliet (complete) 
THE TRAGEDY OF PASSION AND CHARACTER, 


Hamlet (complete) First matured pe- 


pg riod ; — 1600 
Macbeth ee 


* Our reasons for considering the first “ Hamlet” and 
‘“¢ Romeo and Julict” to belong to this class are given in a 
notice of the authenticity of ‘“‘ Titus Andronicus.” 
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THE POETICAL LEGENDARY TALE, OR ROMANTIO 


DRAMA, 
_ As You Like It ; 
Cymbeline First matured pe- 
Winter's Tale riod ; — 1600 
Tempest to 1608, 
Pericles 
TRAGI-COMEDY. 
Measure for Measure ‘| Second matured 
Troilus and Cressida period; 1609 
Timon of Athens i to 1615. 
ROMAN PLAYS. 
Coriolanus 
Julius Caesar Second matured 
Antony and Cleopatra period ; —1 609 
eel to 1618. 


Henry VIII. 


We subjoin a Chronological Table of Shak- 
spere’s Plays, which we have constructed with some 
care, showing the positive facts which determine 
the dates previous to which they were produced. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF SHAKSPERE'’S PLAYS. 


Lenny VI., Part I. . . Alluded to by Nashe in 1492 
*« Pierce Pennilesse.”’ 
Henry VI., Part il. . - Printed as ‘“* The First 1594 
Part ofthe Contention.” 
Henry VI, Part I. . . Printed as “ The True 1595 


Tragedy of Richard 
Duke of York. 


Ricwarp Il. ’ . . Printed : ‘ . 1597 
Ricnarp Ill... A . Printed . : » 1597 
Romeo and JULIET ‘ - Printed . . » 1547 
Love’s Lasour’s Lost . Printed ‘. ‘ « SOR 
Henny IV., Part. I. , - Printed F ‘ . 1598 
Heary IV., Part I. - Printed “ é - 3600 
Henry V. = F » Printed . ‘ » 2600 
MERCHANT OF VENICE . . Printed 1600. Mentioned 1593 


by Meres. 








Seeenened 
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MIDSUMMER NiGHT’s Dream . Printed 1600. Mentioned 1598 
by Meres. 

Mvcu Apo anour Notuinc . Printed : ‘ 

As You Like Ir. ‘ - eed at Stationers’ 1600 
fall. ‘ 

ALL’s WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Held tobe mentioned by 1598 
Meres as ‘* Love’s La- 
bour’s Won.”’ 


Two GENTLEMEN or VERONA. Menticned by Meres - 1598 

Comeby OF Errors. » Mentioned by Mcres - 15498 

KinG JouN ; 2 - Mentioned by Meres - 1598 

Tirus ANDRONICUS : . Printed ‘ ‘ - 1600 

Merry Wives or Winpsorn. Printed : - 1602 

HAMLET . ‘ ‘ . Printed ; ; » 1603 

TWELFTH NIGHT ; . Acted inthe Middle Tem- 1602 
ple Hall. 

OTHELLO. ‘ : . Acted at Harefield - 3602 

MEASURE FoR MEASURE . Acted at Whitehall - 1604 

Luar ‘ . ‘. . Printed 1608. Acted at 1607 
Whitehall. 

TAMING OF THE Surew . Supposed to have been 1607 
acted at Henslow’s The- 
atre, 1593. Entered at 
Stationers’ Hall. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA . . Printed 1609. Previously 1609 
acted at Court. 

PERICLES . : ‘ » Printed A - « 1609 

Tue Tempest . . . Acted at Whitchal » 1612 

Tne WIntTER’s TALE . . Acted at Whitehall - 1611 

Henry VII... : . Acted as anew play when 1613 


the Globe was burned. 


*,* Out of the thirty-seven Plays of Shakspere, the dates of 
thirty-one are thus to some extent fixed in epochs. These dates 
are, of course, to be modified by other circumstances, which are 
stated in our introductory notice to cach Play. There are only six 
Plays remaining, whose dates are not thus limited by publication, 
by the notice of contemporaries, or by the record of their per- 
formance ; and these certainly belong to the poet's latter period. 
They are 


MacBerta, TimMON OF ATHENS, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
CYMBELINE, JuLius Cassar, CorRIoLaNnts, 
——9 050-0 
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FOSTSCRIPT. 





POSTSCRIPT 


FOR THE PRESENT EDITION. 


Were Coleridge now alive, he would be not a 
little astonished at the prozress of opinion regarding 
Shakspere. In England, he wouid find one editor 
adheriny to the text of the first folio with 
somewhat of that bibliolatry which led the 
Rabbis to count the number of letters in the 
Holy Scriptures, and to calculate exactly which 
is the middle letter of the volume; another 
publishing an edition with a quasi sanction to 
more than a thousand conjectural emendations ; 
and he would hear of an American work 
which is to prove that Shakspere never existed, 
even as Wolf demonstrated that Homer is but 
a myth. In Germany, he would find innu- 
merable sermons and homilies on the Wisdoms 
of the plays, every obscurity regarded as a sacred 
mystery, every quibble as a word of magical 
virtue; and after seeing all this, perhaps he 
would scarcely be surprised to hear a scene read 
in the churches as the Lesson for the Day. In 
France, he would find what would astonish him 
most of all—those bigoted classicists absolutely 
receiving Shakspere open-armed, and crowding 
to see his dramas acted at the Théatre Francais, 
Shakspere naturalised in France! The barbarian 
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bewiggred' into civilisation! The Beast, as in the 
fairy tale, transformed into a Prince! We propose 
to shew, very rapidly, by what steps, from the 
time of Coleridge, Shakspere attained to such 
Xv position in France, in Germany, and in his 
native land. And we begin with France, as 
there the progress of opinion has been the most 
remarkable. 

I. The time has lone passed since the French 
rerarded the English as a nation of Hottentots— 
since the English Hamilton chose to write in a 
language which M. Villemain declares to be more 
Trench than that of the French themselves—and 
since Saint Evremont, during a twenty years’ 
exile in England, no more thought of learning our 
language than he would have thought of learning 
to low like English oxen, or to bark like English 
hounds. From Saint Evremont to Voltaire, the 
change is startling; and how great is the change 
from Voltaire to Guizot! Shakspere—originally 
introduced to the French by Voltaire—translated 
with enthusiasm by Le Tourneur (1776)—criticised 
and condemned by La Harpe—seized again by 
Voltaire himself, and strangled, as the husbandman 
did with the viper which he had warmed in his 
bosom—again taken up, retranslated and adapted 
by Ducis—has always grown from less to more 
in the eyes of France, so that now, it would 
almost seem as if his throne were raised even 
above that of Racine. It was natural that 
Shakspere should thus grow like a comet or star 
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in the heavens; but if he has done so, it is very 
much because the Germans have supplied the 
French with telescopes. 

The first in whom we trace this decidedly 
German influence is Madame de Staél, whose 
intimacy with Augustus Schlegel accounts for her 
acceptance of Shakspere. Not that she adopts the 
idolatry of Schlegel; not that she approves of his 
merciless treatment of the “Phédre.”’ Racine is 
still to her "the first of poets; Shakspere abounds 
in bad faste, and is wanting in art. But then 
she regards the defects of Shakspere as the faults 
of the age rather than of the man; and we must 
be content with her appreciation, such as it is, 
considering how far it was in advance.of French 
criticism up to that period. It is curious to read 
some of her peculiarly French mistakes, as the 
following :—“ Otway, Rowe, and some other 
English poets, Addison excepted, all wrote their 
tragedies in the style of Shakspere, and Otway’s 
‘Venice Preserved’ almost equalled his model. 
But the two most tragical situations ever conceived 
by men, were first portrayed by Shakspere— 
madness caused by misfortune, and misfortune 
abandoned to solitude and itself.” She refers to 
Lear, Hamlet, and Ophelia. And these are 
““almost equalled” by Pierre, Jafher, and Belvi- 
dera! The criticism of Madame de Stael, the 
new translation of Shakspere under the editorship 
of M. Guizot, und the production of “ Othello” at 
the Théatre Francais—these are the three greut 
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facts that chiefly concern the English dramatist 
during the present century in France. 

After Madame de Staél, appeared a race of 
critics who went further than she in admiration of 
Shakspere—Guizot, Villemain, Barante, Duport. 
Of these the influence of Guizot is by far the most 
noteworthy, as he not only ventured to express 
Opinions, but also aimed at presenting Shakspere 
anew to his countrymen. Opinion passes away: 
the dramas which he translated remain. He 
undertook, in 1821, to edit Le Tourneut’s trans- 
lation of Shakspere. He himself revised six 
tragedies, ten histories, and three comedies; M. 
de Barante translated “ Hamlet;” and M. Amédée 
Pichot undertook the revision of all the remaining 
plays. To the whole, Guizot prefixed an Essay on 
the Life and Works of Shakspere, which he has 
recently re-issued, and which contains views of 
the dramatic art far in advance of the time. Far 
from regarding the great dramatist, with Voltaire, 
as an inspired idiot, he ventures to say that 
‘‘ Shakspere had his own art,” and that “ we must 
seek it out in his works, examining into the means 
which he employs, and the results te which he 
aspires.” No apology can be needed for the 
following extracts, in which a Frenchman lays 
bare those means and those results, and actually 
discovers art in Shakspere. ‘“ Unity of impression, 
that prime secret of dramatic art, was the soul of 
‘Shakspere’s great conceptions, and the instinctive 


object of his assiduous labour, just as it is the end — 


| 


| 
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of all the rules invented by all systems. The 
exclusive partisans of the classic system, believed 
that it was impossible to attain unity of impression 
except by means of what are called the three 
unities. Shakspere attained it by other means. 
If the legitimacy of these means were recognised, 
it would greatly diminish the importance hitherto 
attributed to certain forms and rules, which are 
evidently invested with an abusive authority, if 
art, in order to accomplish its designs, does not 
need the restrictions which they impose upon it, 
and which often deprive it of a portion of its 
wealth.” And then he illustrates this by a refer- 
ence to the unity of time, and shews how unavailing 
is the restriction in such a drama as “ Macbeth,” 
where “all the threads are laid open to our eyes 
from the beginning; we follow, we anticipate 
the events; intervals vanish with the succession of 
the ideas which should occupy them; one succes- 
sion alone is distinctly marked in our minds, and 
that is, the succession of the events which compose 
the absorbing spectacle which sweeps us onward wm 
its rapidity. In our view, they are as closely 
connected in time as they are intimately linked 
together in thought; and any duration that may 
separate them, is a duration as empty and unper- 
cewed as that of sleep. What in our minds is the 
connection of the hours in comparison with this 
train of ideas? and what poet, subjecting himself 
to unity of time, would deem it sufficient to 
establish between the different parts ee work 
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that as the powerful bond of union which can 
result only from unity of impression? So true is 
it that this alone is the object, whereas the others 
are only the means. ‘These means may un- 
doubtedly sometimes have their efficiency; the 
rapidity of a great action executed or a great 
event accomplished within the space of a few 
; hours, fills the imagination and animates the 
soul with a movement to which it yields with 
ardour, But few actions really permit so sudden 
an action, few events are composed of parts so 
exactly connected in time and space; and, without 
alluding to the improbabilities which are conse- 
quent upon their forced cohesion, the surprises 
which result from it very often disturb the unity 
of impression, which is the rigorous condition of 
dramatic illusion.” It is impossible to state the 
case more concisely and forcibly. 

Yo Villemain and Barante, it is only possible 
to refer in passing. Villemain’s admiration of the 
great English dramatist is not so enthusiastic, is 
much more guarded than that.of Guizot. His 
highest praise of “ Macbeth ” was, that it is the 
English “ Athalie.” As we have had occasion to 
quote M. Villemain already (p. 206), it will be 
enough to say here that he regards our poet as 
peculiarly national— in fact, the genius of Eng- 
land personified, in his free and lofty bearing, his 
severity, his profundity, and his melancholy.” 
“Shakspere, even in those parts of his works which 
most offend the delicacies of taste, has for his 
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nation an inexpressible charm. He provides for 
the imagination of his countrymen pleasures which 
can never tire; he agitates, he attaches, he satisfies 
that taste for singularity on which England prides 
herself; he converses with the English only of 
themselves, that is to say, of almost the only thing 
which they esteem or love.” There is perhaps a 
little acrimony in this criticism, and the result of 
all is the now startling dictum, that “none but an 
Englishman can place him by the side of Homer 
or Sophocles |” 

We have mentioned three successive triumphs 
gained in France during the present century by the 
“divine Williams,” as our French neighbours are 
now pleased to call the great English dramatist: 
the first, in winning the suffrage of such aw 
authority as Madame de Staél; the second, in 
obtaining such a translation as M. Guizot edited. 
The third, which is the production of “ Othello” 
at the Thédtre Francais in 1829, and its repetition 
for more than fifty nights, will be a sufficient 
answer to the criticism of M. de Villemuain. “The 
Moor of Venice” was translated and prepared for 
representation on the French stage by Alfred de 
Vigny ; and the Duc de Broglie wrote an admir- 
able criticism of the performance in the “ Revue 
Francaise”? (January 1830), some extracts from 
which may be not uninteresting, as it is the best 
notice of the exhibition that has survived. Com- 
mencing with some pleasant banter, he wrote: 
“The Barbarians have constrained the citadel 
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itself to capitulate. The Théatre Francais has 
surrendered. Attila-Shakspere has taken posses- 
sion of it with arms and baggage, his banners are 
streaming, and the clang of a thousand trumpet- 
calls sound in wild confusion. Alas! poor poets 
of the old school, what will become of you?” 
Well mizht he ask the question, for this “Othello,” 
translated verse by verse, and unabridged, with 
only the elision of Bianca from the play, as on 
the English stage, was saluted with thunders of 
applause, and fairly shewed, as the Duc de Broglie 
remarks, that if the French dogmas had not 
suffered much change, a great change had come 
over I’rench taste. They enjoyed, but they could 
scarcely escape a few qualms of conscience, lest 
‘the enjoyment should be a sin. ‘Tragic poets, 
behold your master!” writes this eloquent critic; 
“learn a lesson from him, if you can.” Of the 
death-scene, which some of the French critiés had 
so fiercely condemned, he says: ‘‘The scene in 
which the Moor kills Desdemona surprised the 
public ; but their surprise was not of long duration, 
and was soon changed into fullest approval. 
Accustomed as they were to see this scene 
lengthened out in Rossini’s opera—to watch the 
‘imposing attitudes of Madame Pasta, or the 
efforts of Madame Malibran, to save her life, the 
brevity of the English original at first astonished 
them. But at the same time, the dialogue, so 
concise, so rapid, moving so directly to the mark 
—those ambiguous, and at the same time distracted, 
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words which Othello mutters in suppressed tones 
of voice; that inexorable determination which he 
has made, and which he executes with agitated 
haste, with bursting heart, and teeth closely set, 
hardly daring to look upon his victim, but without 
even & momentary wavering—Desdemona’s en- 
treaties, short, tender, timid; so much so, that 
they only shew her concern for life; her replies, 
in which all the bold confidence of innocence 
declares itself; those ame non without which 
hasten the fatal strok ras most deeply 
felt, applauded as far as ve emotion which caused 
it would allow; and the tragic scene appeared as 
superior to the lyric scene as the tragedy of 
‘Othello’ itself is superior to the libretto which 
is sold for thirty sous at the entrance of the Opéra 
Bouffon.” 

From this period, the triumph of Shakspere has 
been complete; and the present state of French 
opinion affords a curious answer to the verdict of 
M. Villemain, that “none but an Englishman can 
place him by the side of Homer and Sophocles.” 
Of the numberless Trench writers that have 
latterly expressed their opinions of our dramatist, 
we shall signalise three names—those of Philarete 
Chasles, Vinet, and Bungener, 

It cannot be said that the opinion which M. 
Chasles pronounces on Shakspere is always correct ; 
but almost always it is high. In such a sentence 
as this, for example, he recards the drama from a 
peculiarly French point of. view: ‘ The admirerg 
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of Shakspere praise in him certain qualities which | 
are not his: he is, they declare, the creator of 

Lear, the creator of Hamlet, the creator of Othello: 
_ he has created none of these.” And why ’—simply 
because he has borrowed the story. In saying 
this, it will be observed that he is peculiarly 
French in his idea. What Vinet says of Crebillon, 
is true of the French dramatists generally : they 
paint passion rather than character, and situation 
rather than passion. The action is the principal 
thing which engages the attention of a French: 
critic. If that is borrowed, there is no creation. 
He does not understand the creation of character. 
And this, in fact, is the very point of difference 
between the English drama and the French drama | 
at the present moment: the former excels in 
characterisation ; the latter, in the development of 
action, And yet the latter is in a state of high 
vigour; the former, apparently in a galloping 
consumption; so that a French critic might well 
ask, whether the art of characterisation which we 
have learned from Shakspere be not less essential 
to the drama than the art of constructing a plot. 
The truth is, that in the drama character and 
action are as form and substance. The personation 
of character is the specific of the drama; action is 
mefely the materia] in which the impersonation 
is wrought; and the English dramatists are too 
much in the habit of using a bad material that 
crumbles away. Or, to use ‘another simile—the 
power of producing a sun-picture is the primary 
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and specific property of the photographic art: the 
discovery of a substance which will retain these 
pictures is quite a secondary, but not less essential 
consideration. The French chisel out beings with 
no character at all, or absurd ones, in action that 
holds together like granite: the English represent 
character admirably, in action that instantly falls 
to pieces like some of those Ninevite sculptures 
laid bare by Layard. 

But, apart from such views, with which, perhaps, 
it is too much to expect that the French critics 
should ever as a body sympathise, it is pleasant 
to observe the tone of respect with which at length 
they consent to treat the great English dramatist. 
The estimate of Shakspere which we find in the 
critique of Philaréte Chasles, is interesting, if not 
altogether correct. “In studying Shakspere,” 
he says, ‘not phrase by phrase, scene by scene, 
act by act, but in the true spirit of his dramas, 
it will be seen what a severe and inflexible pene- 
tration revealed to him the history of the human 
race, whose secrets he has made known. The 
greater part of the judgments which have been 
pronounced upon him will crumble into dust. 
How ridiculous, then, will those nicknames which 
have been lavished on him appear! Instead of 
an ‘inspired monster,’ we shall find a sceptical 
poet, a calm, and often cruel observer; the brother 
of Montaigne, moved with a somewhat ironical 
pity for mankind, and a profound contempt for 
those caprices of fortune which lift them up or | 
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cast them down. Instead of a coarse peasant, 
gifted with some genius, and sublime by chance, 
we shall discover, not without astonishment, the 
true Shakspere—a melancholy, self-centered soul, 
a man of elegant manners, the friend of the noble 
Southampton, patronised by Elizabeth, but solitary 
in the midst of that world wherein he moved, but 
with which he did not mingle ; isolated by the very 
originality of a sensitive and indwel'ing: organisa- 
tion; endowed at once with a lofty Platonism and 
tenderness of heart, with unmistakable insight, and 
a rather ironical compassion for the prétensions 
and the crotchets of his personages. We, shall 
find him reproducing hap-hazard all the ido 
forms of the current literature—novels, storie: 
fairy tales, the narratives of romance and gallantry: 
annals, even legends; persuaded that the dramatic 
author has to address the masses, and that his 
renius, as a powerful lever, ought to stir them and 
affect them at will; we shall find him become one 
of the people, as far as the external forms of his 
works are concerned, while remaining a philosopher 
in relation to their inmost meaning. We shall 
thus find, in his poems, both the mysterious echo. 
of the departing middle ages, and the eternal 
history of man.” 

The two other names to which we have 
referred— Vinet and Bungener—deserve this 
mention, on account of the peculiarity of their 
position as pastors of the Swiss Protestant Church. 
Vinet was professor of theology at Lausanne, and 
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is the author of several very able works on belles- 
lettres. He thus speaks of Voltaire in contrast 
with our dramatist: ‘The description of Oros- 
mane’s jealousy was borrowed, as you know, from 
the ‘Othello’ of Shakspere. But the barbarian 
(it is thus Voltaire speaks of Shakspere) is more 
profound and delicate than the gentleman. It 
is precisely in describing this jealousy that 
Voltaire is feeble. Zaire herself is perhaps as 
interesting as Desdemona; she is much more 
virtuous, since she struggles against her love (!) 
But Desdemona is conceived with an _ ideal 
grace and a poetical charm, which is not, to the 
same extent, the portion of Zaire. The French 
tragic poets are more eloquent, and have more taste, 
but they are less poets. Pure poetry abounds more 
in the theatre of other nations. The characters in 
the English plays do not speak as they ought, and 
spoil their part by an insupportable mixture of the 
cynical, the grotesque, aud the ridiculous. But 
the gift of the ideal and fertility of creation have 
been bestowed upon the English.” 

Bungener, as we have said, is a clergyman, a 
Protestant clergyman, a Swiss Protestant clergy- 
man, a Swiss Protestant clergyman of the strictest 
sect; and yet he writes on theatricals with the 
animation of a Parisian feuilletonist. Of Shak- 
spere he has this to say : ‘‘ Does any one honestly 
believe that Shakspere was conscious of one of the 
merits that are ascribed to him? One of the 
worst turns that you could do him would be to 
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bring together, not his bad passages, but the absurd 
testimonies of admiration and adoration with which 
he has been londed. ‘I would go to the stake for 
the supremacy of Shakspere,’ wrote Walpole to 
Madame du Deffand. ‘He is the finest genius 
that nature ever produced.’ ‘ You do see nature in 
him,’ she replied ; ‘ but this, no doubt, only in so 
far as nature produces monsters.’ Would Madame 
du Deffand have been so severe had Walpole not — 
spoken of going tq the stake to be burned for 
him? But Walpole has been surpassed, and that, 
too, by men who had not the excuse that he had of 
national vanity. Shakspere has had his fanatical | 
admirers everywhere. If Voltaire was indignant | 
at hearing him called, by Le Tourneur, ‘ the 
creating god of the sublime art of the drama, which 
received existence and perfection from his hands,’ 
what would he have said of those extraordinary 
pages, where Schlegel would have us see deathless 
beauties in the very abominations which Le 
Tourneur had at least the modesty to soften down 
or obliterate?” And then he quotes a passage, 
which he characterises by saying: “ This is either 
Irony or raving.” 

II. If Schlegel and the other Germans who lauded 
Shakspere, had not, as M. Bungener says, the 
excuse of national vanity, that very circumstance 
gives additional weight to praises free from so subtle 
a bias. However high may have been English 
opinion of Shakspere, it is only on rare occasions 
that we have been bold enough to express all our 
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admiration of the poet. It is seldom that we 
have had Martin Sherlocks to apostrophise Shak- 
spere thus: “‘ Always original, always new, thou 
art the only prodigy which Nature has produced. 
Homer was the first of men, but thou art more 
than man!” It is not our habit to be lavish of 
praises on ourselves. We pooh-pooh our own 
greatness, even while in our hearts content with 
it, and while we would resent a word of deprecia- | 
tion from a foreigner. But the Germans were 
swayed by no such modesty; they could claim 
the merit of impartiality ; and without fear of any 
selfish imputation, they could afford to trumpet 
loudly the glory of Shakspere. 

It was long, however, before the great luminary 
dawned on the German mind. It is generally 
understood that the earliest announcement of 
Shakspere in Germany was made by Morhof, in 
a little work published in 1682 on the German 
language; in a chapter of which he is simply 
named along with Beaumont and Fletcher, the 
author confessing perfect ignorance of the writings 
of all three. In 1741, appeared the first transla- 
tion of one of his plays. It was a translation of 
“Julius Cesar,” by Caspar William von Bork, a 
Prussian minister of state—a villainous translation 
in rhymed Alexandrines. But the first really to 
proclaim Shakspere to Germany as the solar centre 
of the drama, was Lessing. 

The elder Disraeli, somewhat actuated perhaps 
by national partiality, has claimed for Moses 
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Mendelssohn the honour of fixing the German 
language, and founding the German literature. 
Properly speaking, this honour belongs to Lessing. 
When Lessing began to write, it must be remem- 
bered that the throne of Prussia was occupied by 
Frederic the Great, one of whose ambitions it was 
to acquire fame as a I'rench author. The Count 
de Montmorency Laval wanted to learn German: 
“T tell him it is not worth his pains, seeing we 
have no good authors,” wrote Frederic. Accord- 
ingly, French was the order of the day, and above 
all was Voltaire. It is amusing to see how the 
king and the poet consort. Frederic, in his private 
theatricals, acts the part of Philoctéte in Voltaire’s 
tragedy of “ Odipe.” Frederic styles Voltaire the 
first man of the age, and Voltaire names the age 
the age of Frederic. ‘ ‘There is but one God, and 
one Voltaire,” said Frederic. “I am the king of 
Prussia’s chaplain,” said Voltaire. The Frenchman 
was all in all. ‘You are to consider Frederic’s 
actions as the fruits of Voltaire’s principles,” wrote 
the king. 

Now, it was at such a period that Lessing rose ; 
and by his wit, by his acute logic, by his various 
learning, overthrew Voltaire, established Shak- 
spere, and laid the broad foundations of modern 
German literature. He drew his inspiration from 
Shakspere, and that inspiration made him German. 
The results of his efforts were such that the old 
king, who had spoken so disdainfully of the. | 
German literature, and had all his life been so 
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devoted to the French, exclaimed before his 
death: “If I were young, I should take to 
English and the German.” ‘And if the stubborn 
old ‘king was thus moved—he whose great ambition 
it was to make a name for himself in French 
literature—can we wonder that others who had 
not the same predilections should be still more 
moved, and that such a band of heroes should rise 
up to be the champions of Shakspere as Wieland, 
Eschenberg, Lenz, Goethe, Herder, Schiller, the 
Schlegels, Tieck, Ulrici, Horn—names which 
include the very greatest that Germany can boast 
of? Wieland (1762-66) translated most of the 
plays of Shakspere with a reverence which taught 
him to present the poet as he really is, and not 
with his errors, or fancied errors, softened down to 
suit the fashion of the moment. He was succeeded 
by Augustus Schlegel, who in 1797 produced a 
still more faithful and spirited translation ; and he 
by Tieck, who, with the assistance of the Count W. 
Baudissin, revised and completed (1825-33) the 
translation of Schlegel, taking, as Mr Knight has 
done in the present edition, the folio of 1623 as the 
basis of his text. And Shakspere thus brought 
into more intimate and direct union with the 
German mind, the concurrent criticisms were 
worthy of the translations, of which we have not 
mentioned all. The criticism of Eschenberg, 
indeed, as well as of other writers, was not of 
much importance in itself; the greater part of 
it being plagiarised from English authors, and 
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what of it is original, not being very valuable. 
But the appearance of his different volumes served 
at least to shew the growing importance of Shak- 
spere, und to bring his plays more prominently 
before the German public. Passing from Eschen- 
berg and Gerstenberg, Lenz, Herder, and Schiller, 
we come to Goethe, who, by his single criticism of 
“Hamlet” in “ Wilhelm Meister,” has probably 
done more for the correct appreciation of Shakspere 
than any other German since the time of Lessing. 
That interpretation is too detailed to be quoted 
here, and must be read as a whole in order to 
be thoroughly understood ; and although it is the 
elucidation of but one play, still it is an exeioplar 
of criticism—a method of universal application. 
His general idea of Shakspere he thus expresses 
by the mouth of Wilhelm: “ All the anticipations 
I have ever had regarding man and his destiny, 
which have accompanied me from youth upwards, 
often unobserved by myself, I find developed and 
fulfilled in Shakspere’s writings. It seems as if 
he cleared up every one of our enigmas to us, 
though we cannot say: Here or there is the word 
of solution. His men appear like natural men, 
and yet they are not. These, the most mysterious 
and complex productions of creation, here act 
before us as if they were watches, whose dial-plates 
and cases are of crystal; which point out, accord- 
ing to their use, the course of the hours and 
minutes; while, at the same time, you can discern 
the combination of wheels and springs that turn 
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them.” While mentioning this reverence of Shak- 
spere to Goethe’s honour, we are not to overlook a 
certain arrogance which reminds one of Dryden, or 
Davenant, or Nahum Tate, remodelling Shakspere 
to fit him for stage-representation. Goethe did 
not think Shakspere sufficiently dramatic, although 
he conceded the praise of superabounding poetry. 
This opinion was pretty plainly expressed in 
‘Wilhelm Meister,” where we find the hero 
adapting “Hamlet” for the stage, and almos} 
writing it anew. Goethe followed the example of 
his hero, and actually remodelled “ Romeo and 
Juliet’ for the theatre at Weimar! As it came 
from Shakspere’s hands—it is a drama for study ; 
he wished to make it an acting drama, fit for the 
stage. ‘The opinion of Germany has been very 
clearly expressed in the fact, that this adaptation — 
has never once been acted. 

The names of Schlegel, Horn, and Ulrici, still 
remain. In Shaksperean criticism, Schlegel is a 
diminutive Coleridge; Horn is another Hazlitt; 
Ulrici—no Englishman can be compared with 
him; he is a German of the Germans. 

Augustus Schlegel popularised the philosophy 
of Lessing and Herder, and wrote very eloquently 
about Shakspere. When we come to analyse what 
he says, much of it melts away, like beautiful frost- 
work before the radiance of the day. But, after all 
deductions, and stripped of his pompous language, 
Schlegel’s criticism contains much gold: his admir- 
ation for Shakepere was so great, that it has been 
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called raving; and through his eloquence and his 
influence over Madame de Staél, he has perhaps done 
more than any man to raise the English dramatist 
in the esteem of Europe. As we have remarked, 
however, he cannot always be relied upon. This 
may, be gathered from the fact, that, in common 
with various German authors, he attributes “Sir 
John Oldcastle,” “Thomas Lord Cromwell,” and “A 
Yorkshire Tragedy,” to Shakspere ; and says they 
“are not only unquestionably Shakspere’s, but, in 
my opinion, deserve to be classed among his best 
and maturest works.” It is strange that in this, as 
in so many other instances, the German critics will 
pit their opinion against that of the most com- 
petent English judges, which is unanimous against 
them, and is entitled to the weight which ought to 
be attached to a minute acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in a thousand shades of meaning and sparkles 
of allusion which we can hardly expect a foreigner 
to possess. And not only here, but Shakspere’s 
quibbles, Shakspere’s anachronisms, he defends as 
the oracles of a god, as if “ committed for the most 
part purposely, and after great consideration.” 
Schlegel’s extravagances of this “kind were 
pushed still further by Franz Horn and Herman 
Ulrici. The former looks at Shakspere as a poet; 
the latter, as a philosopher. The former makes no 
pretensions, :and deserves to be studied. The latter, 
too, deserves attention; but not so much as his 
pomp of profession demands. He finds philosophy 
in every page, every line of Shakspere—a fixed 
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purpose, so that all hangs together perfect accord- 
ing to the idea of the piece. What he says of the 
quibbles of the poet, is not a bad specimen of his 
manner, and we hope that it will be understood. 
It will be remembered that Johnson said of the 
poet: ‘ A quibble was to him the fatal Cleopatra 
for which he lost the world, and was content to 
lose it.” Ulrici interprets the quibbling as follows: 
“If, then, we go back to the origin of this verbal 
play, and further reflect that Shakspere never kept 
up this game of rejoinder and antithesis emptily 
and unmeaningly, but that with him it has always 
some meaning, and not unfrequently a most pro- 
found significance, we shall see good reason for the 
whole representation being pervaded by it. For 
in this discrepancy between the indicated matter 
and its indication, and the appropriateness of the 
same or similar words to express wholly different 
objects, we have the revelation of the deep funda- 
mental and original disagreement between human 
life and its true idea; as well as the inadequacy of 
human cognition and knowledge, of which language 
is the expression, for the wide range of objective 
truth and reality—and, consequently, of the weak- 
ness entailed upon man’s noblest intellectual power 
by the fall and the first lie.” Spite of such pro- 
fundities, it must be mentioned, to the praise cf 
Ulrici, that he attributes to Shakspere only one 
play rejected by the English editors. Of all the 
others ascribed to Shakspere so confidently by 
Schlegel and Tieck, he speaks doubtfully. Of the 
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play which after “ Edward III.” he is disposed 
to attribute to Shakspere with least uncertainty, 
he says: “If I were not supported by the 
authority of Tieck, I could never have ventured 
to advance a conjectural affirmative against the 
almost unanimous negative of English critics.” 

III. The English critics are entitled to be heard 
in the matter, especially as the verdict of the com- 
mentators of last century has been confirmed by 
the later and more earnest editors of the present. 
The Germans attribute everything Shaksperean to 
Shakspere, as if we should attribute all the imita- 
tions of ‘“ Marmion” to Sir Walter Scott. The 
more practical English critics naturally refuse to 
accept the results of a criticism which at one time 
annihilates a poet, giving the Ilomeric lays to a 
host of Homers, and at another time annihilates 
the followers of Shakspere, in order to individualise 
the poet all the more. Perhaps the most remark- 
able attempt which has been made in this country 
to attribute, on purely critical grounds, a spurious 
play to Shakspere, or partly to Shakspere, was 
made by Professor Spalding, who, we believe, has 
now considerably altered his opinion. The play 
was “The Two Noble Kinsmen.” It is full of 
Shakspereisms. ‘I can scarcely retain a doubt as 
to the first act’s having been written by Shak- 
spere,” says Coleridge. And yet Mr. Knight has 
shewn with much plausibility that the authorship 
belongs rather to Chapman and Fletcher than 
to Shakspere and Fletcher. 


Of much that has been accomplished by 
English critics since the time of Coleridge towards 
the elucidation of Shakspere, by far the most 
signal services have been rendered by the latest 
editors in determining the text. The labours 
of the critics, not editors, however, deserve a | 
passing note. Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Characteristics | 
of Women” is full of delicate feeling and a subtle 
appreciation of Shakspere’s women. Professor 
Wilson wrote masterly analyses of several of 
‘the plays in “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” Nor 
must we forget the life of Shakspere written by 
Skottowe; a later biography, by Mr. Halliwell; 
“The Memorials of Shakspere,” by Dr. Drake, 
the plan of which Mr. Knight has followed in the 
present “ History of Opinion ;” and last, not least, 
the “Complete Concordance to Shakspere,” to 
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which, with a labour of untiring love, Mrs. Mary 
Cowden Clarke devoted sixteen years of her life. 
Of the modern editors of Shakspere, three 
deserve especial notice—Mr. Charles Knight, Mr. 
Collier, andthe Rev. Alexander Dyce. Mr. Dyce 
has published many valuable notes on Shakspere, 
chiefly, however, in criticism of the performance 
of Messrs. Knight and Collier; but his edition is 
still unborn, although every year it is announced 
as in the press. Mr. Dyce is perhaps the most 
learned and judicious, and at the same time reve- 
rential editor of Shakspere that has yet appeared ; 
and we are quite sure that, for verbal criticism, 
his edition will attain the very highest honours. 
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The several editions published by Mr. Knight 
lay claim to excellences beyond that of verbal 
criticism, sometimes in the genial interpretation 
of plot and character, sometimes in historical and 
pictorial illustration. But we can have no hesita-~ 
tion in saying, that, in point of verbal criticism 
and genuineness of text, Mr. Knight’sa various 
editions are the very best we have, and so 
nearly perfect, that we do not anticipate that 
even the labours of Mr. Dyce will make more 
than a very few important alterations, For true 
and genial understanding of the poet, he is 
unrivalled amongst the editors of Shakspere; and 
the Introductions to each play, together with the 
Supplementary Notices which we find in the larger 
editions, form the most harmonious overture and 
close which can be desired. The illustrations are 
abundant; the criticisms subtle; and the page, 
Without being encumbered with foot-notes, is 
amply furnished with glossarial references and 
various readings. The fault of his edition—a very 
pardonable one—is, that he has a sort of Rabbinical 
veneration for the first folio of Shakspere’s works, 
and sometimes taxes his ingenuity to distil a mean- 
ing out of palpable misprints. The result is, that 
although he has produced the completest edition of 
Shakspere that has hitherto appeared, the text of 
some of the plays, in the preparation of which he has 
not attached sufficient importance to the quartos, is 
less than perfect. We restrict this blame, however, 
almost entirely to his “Othello” and his “ Hamlet ;” 
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and in the notes added to the present edition, the 
reader will find every erratum of this kind cor- 
rected. In the other plays, the good which Mr. 
Knight has done, in reverting to the original read- 
ings of the folio of 1628, is incalculable. It is 
astonishing how the text of Shakspere has been 
corrupted, and how easily, by simply reverting to 
the original reading, he has been able to clear up 
obscurities. | 

Mr. Collier came in the wake of Mr. Knight as 
an editor of Shakspere. He certainly steered 
clear of the error of Mr. Knight with regard to 
“ Wamlet and “Othello ;” and while agreeing with 
his precursor to give the first place to the first folio, 
admitted the quartos as of nearly equal authority. 
But Mr. Collier’s success has been more in the 
way of antiquarian illustration than of verbal 
criticism. Ilis habits unfit him for verbal criticism, 
while implicit reliance may be placed on his word 
as a discoverer of facts. Trust Mr. Collier to 
detect a various reading, but not to say which is 
the better reading, the new or the old. ‘The truth 
is, that his great authority has been acquired as an 
antiquary ; and because he has been successful in 
the discovery of facts connected with the life of 
Shakspere and the history of the stage, the injustice 
has been done him of expecting equal success in 
verbal criticism. The result was, that when, 
towards the close of 1852, he published a list of 
1300 emendations of the text of Shakspere, derived 
from the margin of the second folio, in the hand- 
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writing of some unknown individual, who, from 
the name on the cover of the volume, has been 
called Perkins, an undue importance was attached 
to corrections guaranteed by the suffrage of Mr. 
Collier. In the course of the following year, he 
himself went further, and actually published an 
edition of Shakspere’s plays which embodies all 
these conjectural emendations. Received with 
applause by the multitude, the more experienced 
students of Shakspere shook their heads, and 
refused to admit, except in a very few instances, 
the suggestions of the Perkins folio. In most 
cases, indeed, the corrections are quite inadmis- 
sible; the most valuable emendations have long 
been a part of the received text; and a very few 
remain, generally of not much importance, for 
which we are indebted to this manuscript-corrector 
of the second folio. The best of these have 
been embodied in the notes added to the present 
edition. 
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